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Chapter One 
INTRODUCTION AND METHODOLOGY 



INTRODUOTiON 

Tfie SEAMEO region, not being richly endowed in temis of m a tcriol wealthy wUJ have 
tb'strive to paxiniize the potentiality and capability of its human resources. As a result of the 
relatively low HteroQ^ rates and^the rising unemployment in the region, it has become impera^ 
tivi that greater educational oppor^nitias should be providgd for the great proportion of adi it 
population as well as the large number of youth outside thtf^ormal school system taheip them 
acquire . further knoudedge and skilJs and thereby improve their livelihood and strengthen 
the development of the country. It is also evident that the existing formal school systam in 
^m^t Ml SEAIVlEO countries cannot meet the diverse demands ot^ thc rapidly rising school 
population, - 

It is in this context that a variety df educatrbnal experiences beyond the school wall 
should merit urgent attention. Ilie Soutlieast Asian Ministers of Education Orafinization and 
its Secretjria^u hence, acted with great expediency upon the "Proposal for aptudy of Non- 
Formal Education in the SEAMEO Region*', TT^ls *'proposar\ dated 30 May 1973, suggested 
this study to be carried out by a Research Team consisting of a Project Co-ordinatorj one 
specialist each in liferacyp agricultural and vocational/technLcal education, one in statisHcs^ 
one in mass media and an assistant to the Project Co-ordinator, vvdth possibly the services 
pf consultants. After one rtiorini of preparatory work of the Project. Co-ordinator, the Research 
Team got together to prepare tlie instmments for country data coUuction. Tlie actual gathering 
of infomiation was agreed to be,Uie responsibility of National Liaison Connnittees appointed 
by the SEAMEO Governments/ ^hile SEAMES was expected to select the members of the 
Research Team,, / ^ 

Objectives ' 

To serve the SEAMEO countries in line with the mentioned necessity, the objuctives 
of the study were as follows: 

L To gather information on significant on-going programmes in non-formal education and 
their effectiveness in the SEAMEO region. 

2, To disseminate information thus gathered to individual SEAMEO nu^ml^er countries to 
enable them to strengthen and/or develop their national pro£!rnmmes in non=formal edii- 
cation. ' , 

3= To identify problems in non-formal education significant to the SHAMliO countries for 
subsequent re^onal and/or national action. 

^' - . 
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FRAMEWORK 

From the findings of a Seminar on Non^Fomial Educaiion, orpnized by SEAMEO/ 
SEADAG in 1971, it appeared that literacy, agricultural and vocational/technical education 
were the yreas of major intcresi in the SEAMEO region, and these fields should be particuiarly 
studied. Modern mass media could be an excellent means of communication for educational 
purpose, and their study should, therefore, be included. 

As the definition of non^formal education (NFE), the Team adopted the one de- 
finition as given by Coombsr*any organized educational activity outside the established formal 
system-whether operating separately or as an important feature of some broader activity- 
that is intended to serve identifiable leaming clienteles and learning objectives". ITie Team 
does not pretend that this definition is completely unassailable; in fact, the Joint FAO/ 
UNESCO/ILO Advisory Committee on Agruculturai Education, Science and TraLningj in its 
Third Session (Paris, 3-8 December 1^73) a|reed on the difnculty of differentiating between 
formal, non-formal and informal education (tlie latter expression commonly being used for any 
unorganized transmission of knowledge and skills in the family, at play. Gf.c..), and the Team 
clearly felt this difficulty in some cases when studying the many projects described. However^ 
in practice, the distinction between the two forms of organized education can be made, and the 
definition given above may be helpful in explaining the essential elements of Ron^formal 
education. - ■ 

The Research Team agreed with the Proposal in that the study ,on non-formai educa- 
tion should be carried out apinst the background of the, total development of each country. 
Therefore, the **Background hiformation'' tries to provide data on population growth, econo^ 
mic development as well as formal education, since these a; the basic factors which would 
indicate the nature and scope non-formal education should have in each country, providing 
the necessary education for particular groups or in certain fields. not reached by the formal 
^stem. This should not Lmply that non^formal educstion as such is to be regarded as second 
to formal education, but its more flexible nature makes it Tar more easily adaptable than the 
more rigid types of the formal system. This point will be discussed more thoroughly in the 
body of the report. 

In the chapter on ''Literacy" it is attempted not only to see what'facilities exist-and 
how far these are used-to provide a second chance to those who, for one reason or another, 
did not go to school (or for such a short time that the efTect cai^ be neglected), but also to 
indicate whether besides^the ''3 RV' a certain educational content was provided jn; the sense 
of UNESc6*s work-oriented and similar propammes, sinte it would seem that these would be 
more attractive and useful to adults. Connected with this point is the type of teaching staff 
employed: who they are, how they are trained. The kind of teaching and follow-up materials 
"'^ed was also a point of obviousunterest, as well as possible evaluation studies. 

In the chapter on ^^Agriculture", the Research TeSm felt that the term ''agriculture" 
should be interpreted even more widely than it was done in the teriri of reference as given 
in the Proposal, where animal husbandry, fishery and forestry were already included, and has 
preferred the concept of ''rural development", including particularly non^fonnal education in 
the field of co-operatives. 



V PhUip Hi Coombs with Roy Grosser and Mn? 
**New Paths to Learning for Rural Children and Youth," pfcpai 
for Educational Development, New York, 1 973. p. 11 , 
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; ' On the othtr hand, It was fought better not to go too far by tr^ng to indude the 
Viv wide and importint mm of h^dth, hypena nutrition, fandly planmng etc, partlO^arly 
dnce ottier enquiries aijd a nun^er of seminars Jiad recentty been devoted to these subjects. 

:w motevof tKe p^idattOT (except m Sinppore) U^on tfie land, this chapter is nac^arty 
rather subst^tid, ^thou^ m^t of the eeon already furnished under Backve 

ground Information/In mmt SEAME# countries, two types of extension system exist; one 
where training is ^van to famiers^or cattle breeders, or Miennen^invitfd to spend some tima 

,at a trwning centre ha^ng aU the facilities req^red, the otoer where Aa extension workers go 
to the nllages explaining and demonstrating new metiiods. . o ^ ' 

Under Vocations/Technical Trdmng a wide range of activities were to be reported, 
iinca here not dnly governments but dio private irdtiatiye appear to be active, mora than in 
the two other sectors. There is here a vety active demand for trainiog to which private agencias 
respond in ttie fwrn of numerous courses, Form^ vocational schools are moreover sometimiS 
med in 4he evening for non-formal education. However, pn Important question rani^ (which 
wduld go far beyond tiie terms of reference of the Resaardi Team): how far fa i eertrOn type of 
training rerily needed by the economy or accepta^jp to tile people for whom it is meant? 

In various chapter were discussed the problems of teachers in non-formal education, 
their number and laverpf tr^ning and the, difficult ws^cbuntered. was to be expected, the 
replies showed that there were seldom .jufflcient weU4rain^d teadie^, Therefore 
diree fields tha possibility of" using mass media is taken ^into;cdnsideration^ 
a separate diapter is devoted, to this impq^tant subject which might be a usafid means of solving 
one of the basic problems connected miti non-formd education, v 

As expected, not in al} c^es was it possible for the.respondents to provide satisfactory 
replies to all 'the questions, lA sonie cases, fhe Team hm been able to complement the infoyma^ 
tion given by studying; published or unpublished reports, or consulting wltii specidists in the 
offices of international organizations having their Headqu||te^ or Re^onal Offices in Bangkok. 
Even so, it was not possible td obtain ai^wers to all the questions asked which might, tave 
enabled the Team to show a complete picture of non-formal education facilities in the ei^t 
SEAMEQ countries witfi their strong and weak points. ? . . 

* Therefore, it was felt that, dso wtth a view to the substantial differences in size. In 
sociocultural conditions and in educational systems, it would not serve a useful purpose to 
prepare a large number of tables showing the details of the=situation in thajii^fr SEAMEO 
countries. Such data woidd, in many caseSp not be^ genuinely^ comparable, and too many foot- 
notes would have id be added* li! seemed more useful to discuss tiie main types of non-formal 
education m distin^ished in the quasrionnaire, to identify thi specific problems as felt in theV 
different countries, and to see how far perhaps elsewhere a solution to such problems had bean- 
found, 4 

TWs would also provide an opportunity to draw the attention to certain cases which, 
either by their special approach or the oripriMity of their methods, could be useful for further 
^coniideratlon ilsewher^* - . . ..^ 

In the last tehaptar of this report, a numbar of conclusions and recommendations will 
be found since it seemed lopcal that certain points and certain questions derived from the study 
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s#ouId be eniphasizcd. The reconunendaiions, however, wire the outcomes of the Meeting of 
the- Chiiirmen of the National Liaison Committees and^the Research Ttm held in Ban^ok 
' from May 13 to 17/1974. 

"^ ^ I t ls clear that in preparing a eoliective report each member of the^^ 
concentrated on a specific part of the subject matter with which he was most familiar. It was 
.thfrefore considered desirable to leave each member the freedom of deciding how'to organize 
the material. However, it should be stated that; the Team and the Chairmen of the National 
liaison ^Cominitiees as a whole have reviewed, discussed, and approved each chapter ^d would 
fG^responsible foi the report as such, 
s . 

METHODOLOGY ' . " - 



In order to achieve the three' main objectives the study mentioned earlier in the^ 
klroduction, the following inethods and procedures are employed; 

Data Collection 

L The questionnaires were constructed by the Research Team during their , first 
meeting of two weeks in August 1973. The questions covered fiva^areaSi namely jener^ in- 
formation, rural developnient, literacy, vocational/technical skill developmenti and mass media. 
The questionnaires were accompanied with the direction for data collection. 

LI The general information questionn^re was def^fined to inquire about the socio- 
ccononiic us well as'the educational and cultural backpound of the country deemed pertinent 
to the non'-fonriaj education effort in iliat country. 

1,2 Tiie agricultural development questionnaire was divided into three sections. 
Questionnaire A was intended to inquire about agricultural/ rural development as background 
inforniatlon related to the non-formal education effort in this broad field. QuesUonnaire B was 
'devised for the identffication of significant programmes/projects in non-form^ education in 
agriculture. Questionnaire C was meant for project case studies on selected programmes and 
projects as decided by the country concerned. 

1:3 The literacy questionnaire was divided into two sections, Questionp^e A was 
the general inquiry into the area of literacy in the non-formal context and the identification 
of significant literacy programnies/projects. Questionnaire B was for easf^tudies, 

\A The vocational/technical skill development questionnaire was divided similarly 
into three sections. Questionnaire A was the general inquir^about the backp'ound information 
deemed pertinent to the nori-fom^ aspect of the vocational/technical skill development* 
Questionnaire B was intended for Jhfe identification of signiflcant programrries/projects and 
Questionnaire C was for case studies. 

1.5 The mass media questionnaire was designed to inquire about the resources as 
well as the problems and potentials of mass mediFaj another a v^^^ ofnon-formal education* 
Apart from what wris inquiry exclusively in this section^ scries of mass mc^a questions were 
attached as an iiuegral part of every area except the general information questionnaire. 
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. ij^: 2; The questionnaires were tried out to two countrlis, namely the PhUipplmi and 
Thail|nd* to validate and mo^fy the .inquiry to Mi the aotu^ circumitwfcei of SEAMEO 
mimber eountries. The *try out* results were consequenUy used to m^ify and improve the 
questionnaires* ♦ 

3; A Natlond Liaifdn ComnUttee (NLC) tot the "tft^dy of Ndn-Fomal Education 
^m^tfi^EAMB^Refflon!^^ country to help c oordinate the data 

collection and iupply pertinent information t6'"ffif^K^aiCTiTea]irn^^ 
were comp^d of key offldds frbfia the government agencies concemed ^^.noai^fonnd 
education activiti^ in the selected areas of agriculture, literacyj ttchnicd/vbcatlond de- 
velopment, mass media *and generd statistics. Upon recei^n| a seriei of questionnures, the 
NLC collected information from various sources in their cqnntiy. In pne^, the information 
requited in Questionnaire A was ejected by the comnutteg^^embers, while re^omes to 
Questionnaire B were handled in consultatioh with thf agineies concerned. The trandatiqns 
from Enjlish to the, vernacular and vice versa were executed by rfie Nationd Uaiipa Cojn- 
mittees. Tftey were provided with a budget to cover various expenses. ^ 

4. Tlie ftoject Gbordinator, besides, was ^ven tfie opportuhity to acqumnt himself 
with the actual circumstances anS to have a ^mpse ^ a few propamrnes/projecU in every 
county during Ws brief ^dsits. Such experience added t4 a- more genuine undeiitandingof the 
subjecl of th0_ study. Correspondence to seek further 'daiiffcation on certwn problems or 
issues was also conducted when needed. " @ = 

Data Analysis , * 

5, The data collected' and assembled by the National Liaison CommtteeS; were 
submitted to the Project Coordinator from midJanuary to tht first week of March 1974. 
Inasmuch as the questionnaires were quite comprehensive and lengthy^ preparing the repUei 
consumed a great deal of time and effort of the. National Liaison Committees and the au^ori- 
ties concerned, not to mention the trandation: Upon receiving a good proportion of data, data 
processing was conducted to make the data display ready for actud analysis. However, since a 
large proportion of the information supplied was of a descriptive nature, it was thou^t better 
to leave the materia] in its ori^nal'fonn and leave the analysis and, interpretation at the 
discretion of the area specialists themselves. 

" 6. Their second period of work took place in March and April. From what was 
stated, the Non-Formal Education Research Team had to rely heavily on the information derived 
through the questionnaires. In fact, there was'dso a definite effort to seek infomation from 
documentary sources^which were made available to the Research Team. Publications from mem- 
ber c ^ntries as well as from international organizations were heavily consulted. Of no less im* 
portance' was the resourcefulness of the area specidists and the consultant whose expariehces in 
SEAMEO countries,. even if persoiial and subjective to some depeej mm uhdaniably m impor- 
tant asset of the study. Preceding the analysis of the non-fomial education activitias in the 
SEAMEO count ries an analytical description is ^ven, as mentionetf under 1.1. Accordingly, 
facts and figures presentmg such common features as population growth, economic changes^ 
the chan^ng role of agriculture in national economics, the enrolment patterns particularly of 
the first ajid second levels of education, resources for educational development, as weU as the 
social and ciMtural peculiarities conducive or not condudve t^^non-forrnal education were 
described briefly* Inter-country comparison, however» was mainly undertaken-^lf at aU— as a 



comparison of changes, anct that of absolute fibres would not seive a useful purpose 
teasmuih as conditions were different from country to dountry, StUl, m oemm mm, ibsolute 
figure we^ given, exactiy to draw attention to inherentty larie Afferenc^, e.g* in population. 

% Tim «idyds divided into three ^hianners nMnelyr 

Id Fkt, Ae analyticd^d Inte^mtorive triatment of ttie infomation In order to 
da^fy the nm-^formil education actiidties in the U^t of Ae establidiid cjiteria of sipiifle^ea. 



^ 7,2 The study of to significaiit propmniis ^d projects depctinrWTnaj 

component; Indicito^; ^d^racteristics^^ then the actual flnffln^ were toci^ed in order 
to arrive at some clear patterns, VariatiOTS, as wett as problanis mi potenti^^taUed totftin. 

73 Tlie eondsa Ascription of toe proprames/projecU Idintifl^ 
cpimtry as sigiificant. I^e description serves evekitudly ^ an inventory of non-formd eAioa^^ 
tioh aetiwtieita the SEAMEO countries, dthou^i no ddm is madiJbr complete coveragir or 
even ftUl reprisentitivene^ 

Pfwrity Rmldap of Significait ftcjects ^ ^ ^ 

8. Since each cbniitry reported many projeeto as sipdficwt, it w^ deemid tote rest- 
ing helpM for fiiture policy planning to funM foU&w^up by isWng tfie NLC to r^ ttoir 
priprities fa the H^t of establidied criteria, ie, depee of urpncyt degiie of* support from the 
authorities concerned, respome frora the peoplf, midtipUer-fiff^^^^ etc. Gon^tenQ^ of tiie 
scale vdiwis adoptad was checkedp thus hinting at probable expk^ons,^,wiU ^ Bm^ 
ais^ne^ eertto Unutatiens of the mldng* i 

^ ■ " \ - , ^ " ■ "■ . ' . : ■ ■ . . - 

inclusions and Rieomniendatioi^ - . . 

9r Tlie study was cidminated by hai4ng &e Chaimien .of the Natio^^ 
Comnrittees, the SEAMES offloials, the Research Team, and toe qc^ult^t^ re\1ew a^^ 
toe findinp together and reoommend foUowHip actions.^ 

IJim^tiMis of the Stu# 

10. study was ateutteffly a comprehendve Mid ambitiou? one witib^ a sense of 
nussion to fidffl the expressed need of toe.SEAMEO cdratries. There were e^dent^^^^^ 
limitations ^d shortcominp. ; 

VlO.l Tlie R^fflch Team faced difflc^ties in tryta 
statistic^ data. When ^d where nece^aty the team sou^t additional infomation frdm the 
avaUable docum^ts published by national and intemationd Minxes* Hdwever, flnce toe tme 
nature of toe study was not a statisticd survey but ratoer an identification of the existing id^ai 
^and practi^s of nOTi^formal education in SEAMEO countries, facts and flgums could be re- 
garded m lupportivei hence, having secondary importance. 



10 J Due to toeir nature of being conducted mmi Uberdty by msny agendes,. go- 
vernmental, sami-governmental, and private, Jhe non-formd education programmes/projecti 
were widely scattered. The National Liaisa4^€onmMttces demonstrated their most atoirible 
effort to collect information Jor toe purple of the study; yet a certain number of toe replies 
subrritted were not relevant and occasiondly questions were tot^y mtdnterpreted by toe 



parties corwemed. Iheonsistenci^^ could be foufld now aiid then, Thjese mishapi were due partly 
to ihe questionable vaJWify of the questionnaires^ even if the Hry out* was made in the Philip* 
pirtes and Thailand. This kind of inadequacies somehow reduced the confidence of the Research 
. Teangi in trying to ^ve a moie spegif|c and full account of the existing situations, ' 

10,3 The Research Team wa^ facing a serious tinie consiraint, since data edlection had 
taken more tinie than preTOUsly anticipated, due again to the length and complexity of the 
questionnaires on the mie hand and the broad spectrum of non-fonnal education activities on 
the=^other^Thc^i^t-weeks session- allotted for the analysis w^ economlcdj but apparen^-not 
«nuugli lo^llow^Tnore thorou^and meticulous treatment of4ise acquired inf^natiQn^.^ = 

104 Despite our definite effort to idei^lfy non-formid education broa^y enough to 
cover the private sector, the information received was extremely icarce on the private efTort, if 
not totally lacking, mih the exception of some countries. ' . - 
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Chapter Two 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



In the^rst part of this study, it is pertlnint tojiiresent background itaformation about 
Southeast Ada m a re^on^th spedal tttentibn directed 'o wonomlc ^^al. cultuiala^ 
^dueational^speets of ei|ht SEAMEO countries,^ ^« f*;^ f ^S^S."' 

selected features of the mentiuned aspeets since they are the pnma^ a^et f f ^^^^^ 
tion activities. In presenting the economic backpound, for example. we chose Jo^us 
1960.1970 decade inasmuch as it was regarded as the first df.velopment dedade by m«t 
SEAMEO countries. Furthermore, we ch«e td concentrate on apim^ial ^ 
K^reasons- the largest proportion of the population of the SEAMEO countries, wit' the ex- 
cSon o^Smppore or-S iLt three fourth of tl« apprommately 240 milUon popVation are 
1 "gapd^agriculture in its broad s.,^e.,«owever. otor sectors of the "IJ^* 
Sored Ssides. the countries of tto wsm share a rather wmmon ge^ptacal '^^^ 
oWy mmor variations, but sodally»and culturally, there Is' great diveisity amrog the countries 
^su^U to^t possible to go ekaustively into varied detaUs. We decided flierefow to ded 
sodal L cuUuraa pecuUartties ^ch '"'iht^^rt sigmflc«rt ini^^ce 
^education, and for that matter, non^fonnal education. Wth regard tathe educatroni «p^ct 
itself we intend particularly to review the actud performance of the fbrmd^stem with the 
hope to identify the ri^tM place and probable stratefi^fbrnw^ ' 



a! the economic background 



• nie economies of SEAMEO coSitries in die 'deCade 1960.1970 were marked by 
anumber of developments, of which three are prominent. There are firstly 
disparities of rates of po^th both between countries and between tmie Pe"«^; 
feature is the relatively rates of population powth that ttireaten tg mdUfy the beneflfii^ 
effects of national income frowthrwhile the tWrd factor, the presence oi inllatlonuy ^ssures 
on the economies, tends to produce the same reSults. A quantitative summary of these features 
is ^ven by Tibia A*l. ^ ^ _ " \ 



* CQmprehgrisive accQunts of these «e contained In varioui issues ofrECAFEf Econonuc Survey 
5f AsU and the Faf East as weU as booki on the Southeast Asian Re^on^ e,^, fm^, aW,, Emeytg 
SmiiHiTAri*? A Study in Gfcw^ 



in Indoneslap Khmer Republic, Vietnani, and abnost certalriy Ltos,- growth in red 
GNP was In the repon of 3*4% a year, thofi^ in money tenns they woidd have been'p^eh 
larger. In other countries, the average araiual percentage change varies from around 6% (West 
Malaysia and the Rimpplnes) to around 15% or more (Sabah and Singapore). In the case of 
Indoneda, the period 1960^1970 can be conveniently divided into two subperiods, with the 
partition occuntig around 1965, TTie first was a period of relative stapiation and decay wMe 
die secOTd was one of recover and growtii. The summary flares below bear ample testimony: 

Average Annud (%) 
^ 1960^ 6S 1965- 70 

GDP at market price +10 + 5,0 

. _ . _ GrdS Nation^ Savinp +1^0 + 8-0 

Gross Domestio Investment +3.4 +11.8 

Exports -1^8 + 8.0 

; Imports -1^6 + 124 

In Khmer Republic, Laos and the Republic of Vietnan, politlcd uncertainties and 
military conflicts were obvious obstacles to growth. Among the remdning couiitries 
hi^er growth rates, the sin^e most important factor responsible for the growth of Singaportfs 
national Income has been the rapid expansion of industrid output, tWl^bwth betag achieved 
despite fluctuations in the vdue of its entrepot trade. The growth of Thaaand's GNP iccuned 
throu^ the ©^ration of two factors: i) favaurable internal and eKftmal aonditions, ii) vigorous 
expansion of private investment,^ and after 1968, of public ex^nature.ITie second factor 
also operative in West Malaysia, where an average increase of just over 6% a year was" achieved 
despite low commodity (especially rubber) prices. In the Philippines, tti rate pt^wth of 
manufacifuring output was not much hi^er than tiiat of apiculture, the avercige Hncrease 
being respectively 6.1% and 4.7% for 19604970. The substaitial growA in gross investment 
does not seem to have appreciable effects on the mte^of eeQnoml0 growth. . 

The effect of relatively hi^ rites of pppulation growth is to majce growth rates of per 
capita' income somewhat lower than the above? With the^exception of Khmer Republic, Laos 
> and Singapore, population grows at around 3% or more a year. In Singapore, flie. flpre of 2.69% 
is an average^of rates of above 3% betw^n 1960 and 1965 and muchlower figures towards the 
end of the dncade. Irt Mdaysia, the average increase remained, fairly stable at 3.1% until 1969, 
when it declined to 2.9%. In Indonesia, the RiUippines and Thailand, the rate of powth has 
actually increased, ^ shown below: (ECAFE 1 973) ^ 

1960 ^1968 1969-1971 
Indnnesia , 2,4vt 3.1 
PhUippines 2.5 3,5 - 

Thailand 3.1 3.3 



^ Lac^ had ne national acceunts for this perjoi 

^ Privitc investment was invigorated by U.S. miliiary installationi in soms afeas of the eountry 
bcfofe 196a. 

^ Gross domeatic capital formation increased from 13% of GNP in 1960 to 20,7% ef GNP in 

1970. 

^ In the Philippines, for insianee, the change in per capita GNP between i960 and 1970 was 
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Table A*1 1 Red G^P, Popiriation and Prices in SEAMEO Countires, 196p-1970 
\ (average annual changes) 

* . Percent 



Country 



Change in , 



Indonesia 
Khmer Republic 
Laos 

_ Sabah 
Sarawak 
' W, Malaysia 
Philippines 
Singapore 
/fhailand 

Republic of Viitnam 



Population 



Real GNP^ 


In 1970 




(*W0) 


+ 3.37 


119,913 


+ 3.78 


7,176 


- - _4 


- 2,962 


+ 18J5 


^ ^60 


+ 9M 


983 


+ 6.34 


9,288 


+ 5.72 


38,493 ^ 


' + 14,92 


2,050 ^ 


+ 7.90 


35,814 


+ 4J3 


18,332 



Change 



Change in ' 
Conmim^ fdcm 



+ 2,96 






+ 2^57 


+ 


5.35^ 


+ 2.67 


+ 


57 J3 


+ 4.54 






+ 3.01 






+ 3.12 


+ 


0.92 


+ 3.44 ' 




7.09 


+ 2.69 


+ 


143 


+ 3.11 


+ 


2.32 


+ 3.00 


+ 


5941' 



^ Phnom Penh only* 

Saigoil only. . ^ 

3 Where GNP at eonsjant prices wai not given, the consumer price index waa used m deflator. 
^ GNP per caplu ^as estimated to be USi72 (US$120 in the monetked lector). 
Source: U.N*i Statistlcai Yearbook 1971. ' 



Apart from the direct effects on national income, the unevenrieis of irowth between rural ttd 
urban areas as well as changes in dependency ratiw i.e., the number of those who cannot yetj 
or no longer, earn, divided by the number of thae who do earn, have significant implications 
for reponai and manpower development.^^ : 

A third feature of the 1960*s is increasing inflation in most- countries. lA l^os and 
Vietnam, increases in consumer prices' occurred at the rate of more than 50% per annum, whila 
figures for Indonesia are probably no less frightening,^ In the Hijlippinei arid Thailand, 
^average increases for the 10 years were rou^ly 5% per annum, whUe itability of prices was 
m^ntained In Malaysia and Singapore. In both theie countriei, inflatlpnary conditioni are of 
more recent extraction, being significant only aftef 19701 It would appear that tWs inflation 
has two sources, one domeitic and the other international. To the extent that domestic 



^ No comparable figures for all 8 countriei are available, but for Malaysia between 1957 and ' 
1970. thy urban population pew at the rate 3.3% whUe the niral population 'r*^ ^t only 2,4%*^^The 
youth dependency ratio 'increased from 82.1% m 19S7 to 85J% in 1970 In West Malaysia, and from 83,3% 
to 91.3% m Bait Malaysia. (See Mabysiai Midterm Review of the Second Malaysia Plan 1$7H97S p. 26.) 
It should be added that these figures do not include ^the old age p-oup. equally dependent on those who 
work, ^ - q 

^ The rnnsumer pfice index with 1963 ^ 100 was quoted as 76,156 in 1970 (U.R itaristical 
VeMLbookl97l)._..^. . ^ . . . . _ ....^^^^ 
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inoneUiy expansion or fiscal policies hava baen 4^e^onsibli the adoption of appropriate 
i countcrmqasures would suffice Howeverj the 1960's also witnessed a world-wide, expandon of 
icpnoniic activityi and there is no way for the *open' economies of less developed countries to 
combat such imported inflationary presfure. The Table (A.l) sho^ how much pop^ation 
growth and inflation take away from GNP ^owth when it would be expressed per head'of jthe 
population. What is not showns however, is the mdespread inflatidn from Ia|e 1972 throu^ 
1973, wh^n consumei price increases of around 20^ p,a. or more were recorded for practicdiy 
all SEAMEO countries. 



Jlhe^Changing.Role of AgricuJtiTO^ Ecpnpmi^ 



Given_th^-dive^itiesVdiscussed above, there is a common characteristic of dl countriesj 
and that is the ynportance of agriculture In the riationdec^cfni^-, witii the obvious excep- 
tion of Singapore, For the 1960*i, howeyerp there aie dear indieatioatiiat^ , 
If we consider the proportion of etenomicaDy active popul^ the .^riculturd sect cy"* 

declining trend is obvious from Table A.2r ttere are two major factors respondble for this 
decline. In some countries the policy of governments to encourage^iyermficMpn both^rtthln^ 
and^away from a^culture would induce changes in tfte industrial ind occupation^ stnictu^ 
of the population. 'Hiis is certainly the case in Malaysiai ¥^ere tie Aare of the apicultural 
sector in job creation between 1971-3 is only 28%, wMe the share of popidatiori in agriciriture 
is still 50%. The same is true of Indonesia in the latt i960*s, IBie second factor is a negative 
one, and that is the persistence^^f political and nuUtafy unrest, ^ere are two aspeots of ttie 
problem. Firsti it implies the maintenance of a large part, of the young adiUt popidation in 
productive employment— in the amy— and second, military conflicts often drive farmen from 
the land and into towns. ITie situation in Laos in 1969, where an influx of jO,000 refogees 
into urban centres ^as reported,^ is lust one^ example. 

The downward trends is even more obvious if we considered the share of agriculture in 
total GDR In Table A.3,' mth the solltao^ exception of the Philippines, flie share of agriculture 
has falien, in some cases quite^^substantidly, between 1960 and 197Q.^ In tihe Khmfer Republic, 
^the reasons for the decline have already been sketched, Tlie situation dpteriorpted after 1969, 
as i shown by a reduction in paddy output from 3.8 million torjs to 953^000 tons in 1972/3, 
50% of the livestock were estimated to have been destroyed. This decline in agricultural out- 
put was however compensated by a 30% incriase in tertia^^ sector product in the fomi of 
mflitaty expenditures, so that GDP remained relatively stable. The same situation probably 
existed in La<^ but the extent of changes in the structure of GDP is unknown. Tlie situation 
was rather different in Vietnam, Where the gradual de^scalatiwi of the War from 1970 resulted 
in "improvement in agricultural productiori throu^ botii better cultivation techniques and re- 
newed farming of abandoned land. At the same time, the performance of industrial production 
was only moderate as a result of a gradual reduction of VS. militaty expenditure. These com- 
bined lo ^ve agriculture an undiminished share of GDP between 1960 and 1970,^ 



\J Hcrt 'agriculture' is used In its widiiiufisc tci gneompass fishery, foristfy etc, 
^ E^AFE^ ELOUumie Survey of Asia and the Far East 1970. 
^ ECA^Eis^conomk Survyy of Asia and the Far Eaat 1973* 
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fablf A.2-. Proportion of Economicdly Active Population in Agriculture, 1960-7C 

. ' ' ^ Paretnt 

iCount^ . I960 ^ J970 Pefctntage 

Change 

Indonesia 
Khmer Republie 
Laos 

Malaysia; ^ 
Sabah 
Sarawak 

Singapore 
Thailand 

Republic of Vietnam 



ioufcet FAOi Produetion Yearbook 1972, 



l^M 70.0 - oA 

8L9 76.4 - 6;7, 

83.2 78.3 - 7a 

63JD 56.5 _ , - 10.3 

80.5 

8h4 ' ' 

^f.^^ .. 51^ - 9.5 

8.9 . 8.2 ^ 7,9 

83J 76.5 - 8.7 

79.7 74.3 i - 6.8 



For Indonesia, agricidture mMntained its share until 1965, with about 54% of GDP4 
helped no" doubt by the lack of progress in manufacturing. Thereafter growth in the latter 
sector, which accounted for 9.3% of GDP in 1970, against 7J% in 1965, bepn to erode 
a^culture*s share. This trend 'is expecteito continue, especially in >dew of hi^ levels of invest- 
ment from 1972 and afterK 'Die experience was b^oa% similar in the Philippines, where, 
however, a high rate of growth for manufacturing (10%) in thf 1950's had set tfie stage for the 
expansion of infport substituting industries in the 1960'^. This expectation was not realized, 
and the share of agriculture actu^y increased sU^tly during the period. Manufacturing output 
pew modestly from being 17% GNP in 1960 to 19% in 1970. Strong government support for 
the m dustrial sefctor occurred oily towurdi the end of the dtcade. 

^ By way of:cohirast, apoUcy of import subs iMsiderable 
success in Malaysia Suring the Fii^t Mdaysia Hanj as shown by a^^modeit growth in gross Im- 
ports between 1965 and 1970. Iri terms of GNP, the share of imports declined from 39% to 
34% iri the same ' period. Hii pro^sion of investment'incentivei, together ^th the decline in 
rubber prices combined to produce an appreciable fall in the share of a^culture. FiriiUyj 
agriculture, which had never been important in the econoiny of Singapore, declined to under 
3% of total GDP in 1970. The last column of Table A3 leaves us in no doubt where her area or 
sector of expansion is, - . - . . _ 

^ It is interesiinr to examine the powth rates of agriculture and manufacturing in %nd 

V Growth lUtes in Java and Madura 1961— 7l(%) 

^ Urban Rural Total , 

Apidulture ' ^ 0.2 , 0.4 0.4 

Manuftcturini =-1,0 7,0 4.6 . . 

The better performance of ih« rural ar^s in manufacturing would seem to stem from the sponianeous de- 
velopmeni of small scale, 'mar|inal, manufacEurin| activities in these areas. 



^ Despite its rapid powth, the manufacturing lector constituted only 13% of GDP fn'l970. 
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Taj^te A*3: The Share of Agriculture in Gross Domestic Productt 
SEiUfclEO Countaies, 1S60--1970 



Coiutry 



Around 
1960 



1970 



Ay, ^wual 
Changrln 



Ytar % 



Avenge Aniraal 
Qiange tn ValDi^ 















ture 




Indonesia 


I960 


■ 53.9 


^972 


47.7 


-0.52 


,+ 0.4 


i? , _ _ 
+ 4.6 


Khmar Ripublil 


1961 


51.0 


1969 


38.3 . 


- 1.58 


•- 2.3 


t 1.9' 


Laos ' 






1972^ 


83.0 










1960 


40.6 


1970 


30.6 


- 1.00 


+ 3.3 


+ 14.7 , 


FhiUppinis 


1960 




1970 


35.8 . 


+ 0.43 


+ 4.7° 


+ 6.1 . 


Singapore 


1960 


6.1 


1972 


2.8 


0.27 


+ 3.8 


+ 51.7 


TAaUand 


1960 


37.4 


1972 


27.4- 


- 0.83 


+ J.7 


+ 23.0 


Viatnam 


1960 


34.2 


1970 


33.0 ' 


- 0.12 


-3.6 


- 3,7 . 



At constant 1963 prices. Cdmputed fyom U^H/Ywbook sf Hatioad Acfouau StatM^ : 

2 . ' . . " ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ •■ ■ • 

^ Indudii eonstfiiction. ^ ^ '■ 

Sourccii U.Ni Statistical Yearbosk 1971. Also queitionnaife A. Th^ last two columns wirecom- 
puted from U.Nf If earbook.of National Accpu - \ . . ' 



Parallel to the decline of the igrieultural component of GDP, its shari of exports "also 
falls. In many instances^ the decUna in the shara does not tell tihe whola story, wWeh is that 
signifleant changis iri the compoiition of airicidtural exports have dio tak^n place, A good 
example Is Indonesia* where the diitribttion pflagficulturd exports away from tiie.^ditional 
commodities (rubber, pdm oU^^ palm kemd, tobaccOi coffee, tea, copra ci^a and pepptfr) is 
shown below' 

Composition of Non^Oil fccporte t96S— 71 



9 traditiond agricultural commodities 
Lumber ^ 
Non-agricultural exports 



1965 


1971 


83.1% 


55.5% 


0.5 

16.4 ' 


23.1 . 

21.4 / 


i 


i 



The same is true of Malaysia, where the diversification jiuflgriciUture has reduced th* share of 
rubber from 48% of total export earninp in 1961 to only 33^ in 1970, At the same ti^^rthe 
shares of palm oil and timber ino^eased to reach 5.8% and 6.0% of totil export earninp (1970) 
.In Thailand, too, the Importance^^ce anS, r^er in totalNxports decliried, but that of 
maize tapioca Increased. Tlie n^rel^ftn the top of tl^ next pa|e tare s4f.€Xplanatory: 



ERIC 



13 

23 



^ Th^nd: Sluira of Agrieiiltui^ Commoditi^ bi Export Eamiiips 1960-70 ^ 

\ I960 1970 ' ^ * 

^ ^ ' . moe 313% 22A% 

Rubber ' 3iA 19.9 % 

Matoe . t ' 6j 16.5 - % ^ 

10,9 



.Tipioca 



3,5 



In the Khmer Republic, the ftll in the share of rice was largely comperisated by the grovirth in 
the share of nibber, which had yields anong Uie ffl^est in the re^onl \ 



Tabli A, 4: Share of A^cufture in.Totd Exporti, 1960-1970 



\ 



Countrj^ 



Around 
i960 



Around 
1970 



Year 



Year 



Av^f^ 
Annu^ 
Change(%) 



Indonesia 1960 ' 603 1972 47;0 ^ LU 

Huner Re jublic 1962 , 65.0 1969 ' 63.7 . ^ 048 

Laos ^ 1960 21,9,* j 1970 ; 28.6 ^ + 0,67 

Md^sia. ^1960 ^ fi6.8 1972 58.6 . -^,0,68 

PhOipjginei . 1960 86.8 1971 68,7^ - 1,64 

Singiporei ' 1960 59.5 . 1970 44,6 — M.49 

Tliailand\ ' 1960 95.4 1970 75.9 .-1.95 / 

Republic of Vietnam .I960 78,6 1970 70.8 - ; - 0,78 

-- " • - ^ - — , - - ^ . ^ - .- 

^ Total exports/of which a larga propoftion is gnttepSt tfmde j^i^Eporti, For dbmeitie exports 
tht shares of agriculture are respeGtively 29,8% and 6.8% for 1960 and 1970* 

Sources U,N,i Stati$tt€4 Vearbbok, 1971, Questionnaire Gineral Infofmation. 

• . . ' . . ? ' ' " ' " : 

' . . ■ , . ' . ^§ ' . " . . - . . ■ ^ 

: ■ ■■ / ' -=^-^1.— ' ■ " ' 

The trade of Siniipore is unique among SEAMEO countries in Aat a Ja^a^art of4t is* 
entrepSt trade, thou^ the role of domestic exports and retained imports is ^of growing im- 
portance. In the period l965-1970j entrepSt tradej of which around 50% was agriculture in 
nature* contiifued to pow unevenly under tl\e influence of^three; fact FiiSt» tiie ending of 
*conl^rontation* in 1965 removed the bartlers to Mdaysia/Sinieppre-Indones 
Madaysia con|lnued to be. doininaht in tiiis. trader and flnallys the;dedine of tiie world priee for 
natural mbber was partly responiible for the, fdl in the rubber and more gine^y aprfcultlire 
component of exports. As ftr as domestic exports go, die shwp fdl in a^cultural exports from 
30% in i960 to 7% in 1970 is a direct consequence of the expansion of petroleum expats* and 
to alesier extent, industrial exports. ' ' • , , 

■ ~ ' / 

: ieet for inatance,' Fryer, op.citM p, 432 and ECAFEi Economic Sun^ey of Asia and the Far 

last, 1909: Repoft on Cambodia. ' 

2 . - - * " 

Between 1968 and 1971, it reported that the. outputs of labour inteniive inA!3trie|-and 

of eleclrical equipment and industrial machinery pew at the rate oC 33% and more than 200% per annum 

reipectiveiy, , * ' 



gr;:^ ; AlSr shares of Food and Capital Goodi in Total Imports, 1960^1970 



Country' 



Percent 



jr-^-" ; " Capital Goo^ 



Indonesia 21 n 14 4 n ^ , — " 

Mdaysia; ^ ^5-^- :?7-3 +0.76 

Sabah ,17.9 15,4 _ q 35 _ ^ 

wTf" ■ '^-^ + 0^13 180 + 090 

W. Malavsia o lo i « ^« " ^ u^^y 



Average Avtraie 
I960 1970 Annual 1960 1970 Annu5 

Change ' change. 



^''^ . 25.9 19.1 ^ a68 . 20g 361 + 1 S3 

043 40.0 41 1 + 011 



- Year 1969. 
" Year 1961. 
^ Year 1962. 



.Somcei UM^ Sratisrieal Yearbook. 1971 . 



propaption of new varieties, farm mechanisation and tlfe use of in ect^ S 
■Serl970 mar T "^^''^^^^^ ^i^rtunatdyrthe ^^^^^^ 



^ capacity 



.o„,b«4l£8:;^S^l'Lo°'°°°'^^^ 550,000 .0 570.000 



TablB A.6-. Food Imports and Population Growth, 1960-1970 



Countty 



Indonesia 
Kluner Rai 

Malaysian ' 

Sabah 

Sarawak 

W, Malaysia 
Philippines 
Sii^apore 
ThaUarid 

Republic ofVietn^ 



Ycafs 



1960^70 
1961 49 
19$2-70 

1960-70 
1960-70 
1960-70 
1960-70 
1960-70 

1960- 70 

1961- 70 



% Change 
in 

Food bnpoicte 





3.31 
8;81 


+ 


14.64 


+ 


100.71 


+ 


56.63 




6,43 




29.08 


+ 


. 26.22 


+ 


12.91 


+ 


81.48 



% Change 
in 

Population 



+ 23.62 
+ 25.73 
+^ 26.74 , 

+ 45.37 
+ 30.06 
+ 32.22 
+ 34.44 
+ 26.93 
+ 35.13 
+ 30.01 



U.N,i StatUticd Yearbook 1971. 



actually declined, viMe in oth« lhieefoM mipon__^^^^^^^^^ _^ 

(Indonesia, Khrne. Republic, U», We. easily explained by the vttu.! 

rneror^'.'Sciis :zzt^^^'^^'- 

pbwth exceeded populatipn growth. ^ 



Outpui *nd ftoductivity in Apiculture - 

indications p*tto-,be di™,..|w«™^ o^^^^^ 

.be fact remain, that .Ji™"- ^ - tZTJ ^ ^i^^^'^-'l^^^''' f"^- 
»,put inceased ove, * , P=^^J,'^'';;jXTput tacease because the copped a,.. h» 

farming methods, bitter straliB of seeds, etc. 

• ■ paddy, changes ^ ate., V^^^^^'Pf C^iCdt^LSrirK^^^^^ 
ttibntlons of atee end yield, ate shown T* ' „^^^^ output to In- 
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Table kJi Rice: Sources of Growtfi and Percent^e Changes in Area, Yield 
and Productions SEAMEO Countries, 1966-1971 



Countiy 


Yield^ 
1971 


Fereentagg Chan 


ge 


Source of Growth^ 


Area 




Output 


Area 
Efftct 


Yield 
Effect 


Ifidonesia 


22.0 


10.2 


20.9 


32J 


32.6 


67.4 


Khjner RapubUc 


145 


^13.8 


33,0 ' 


15,0 


^51. 5 


^ 15LS 


Laos 


13.5 


-=28.5 


66.7 


19.4 


-^65.5 


165.5 


MalayMa: 














Sabali 


' 2L8 


28:6 


48 


343 


85 ;6 


14.4 


Sarawak 


1L9 • 


17.1 ^ 


10,2 


29.2 


62.6 


37.4 


W. Malaysia 


29.5 


27J 


15.2 


47,3 


63.4 


36.6 


FMippiiies 


17.2 


2.0 


30,3 


32.8 


6,2 


93.8 


Thailand * 


19.7 


- 8.5 


7.1 - 


1.7 


^77.0 


177.0 


Republic of Vietnam 


22.8 


13.0 


26.3 


45.7 


3.3 


6J 



in 100 fcp/heetafe. ^ 
2. Computed U^f^ the identity ^ log A . . . ^ log V _ ^ 

^ log A log X 

Where^ A ^.araa 
Y ^ yield 
and K " A X Y, out put, 
Sourcei FAO: Production Yearbtfoksr 1?70, 1971. 

triefefwlth aU countries but West Malaysia having figures betew the .world average of 2,300 kg./ 
hectare. Hie contrast is even more unfavourable if we consider the yields for North America 
and Europe,^ which are in the re^on of 5^200 kp, and 4,600 kp. per hectare respectively. 
This is pai>icularly tnia of Khmer Republic and Laos, where despite hi^ rates of yield growth, 
yields^per hectare weje less than 1,500 kg. in 1971.^ To a lesser extent^ the same applies to the 
Rulippines, which is a major producer in this area,^ while in "Riailandj the reduction in the area 
under rice resulted in a 2% shrinkage in output between 1965 and 1971, 

Comparing. the sources of output growth* the yield effect seems to predominate in 6 
countries (Indonesia, Khmer ..RepubliCi Lao^S, Philippines,' Vietnam and Thailand), Of these 
six* the yield efTect was sufficiently large to compensate for a negative area effectj signifying a 
reduction in the rice acreage, in 3 countries (Khmer Republic, Baos and Thmland). For the Ru» 
Uppines and Thailand, the observed rr suits are die reverse of those, observed for die 1950's, 
when area expmsion compensated for the decline in yields. Hie area effect is the more im- 
portant in Malaysia. The main factor is the Increase in double cropping, with double»crq?ped 



- These figuras were computed from the Production Vearb 

^ In Laoa it was repeated that new varieties with an averafe yield of 4,500 kg./ha, had been in- 
troduced, but up to 1972, less than 10% of the farmers had adopted these varieties* ECAFE^ Economic 
Sui^ey of Alia and the East, 1973. 

3 Concepdon, (Philippine Population in the S^enties, Manila, 1969) attributes the rela- " 

tivt ineifficiency of apicultufe to the uneconomic size of holding and low level of technolpgy, A labour 
feccei land rMio of only lil.32 hectares w^s reportei 



.rice land risini from 96,000 ha* Jn 1958 to 350,000 ha. in 19$8. It was. also eitimitid that 
cr^ oping intensity from 1 .28 in 1968 to 1.5 in 1972/3. Changes in the source of agricul- 
laral output growth are shown for four countrigs below: 



1950^ 1960^1' 



Country 

IndbnBsia 
West Malaysia 
Fh^l^ines 
Thailand 



Aif^ Effect 

80 
39 
143 
130 



20 
61 

= 30 



33 
63 
6 

= 77 



67 
37 
94 
171 



(1) 



Sourcci ECAFE; Eeonomie Survey of Asia and the tar East, 1969. 



Note that apart from the Philippines and Thailand, Indonesia and West Malaysia also had the 
relative importance of area and yield reversed between 1950-60 and 1965-71. 



Table A.8: 



Other Major Crop: Sources of Growth and Percentage Changes in 
Area, Yield and Production: SEAMEO Countries, 1966-1971 



Countiy 




Perasntage C 


Mnge 


^yrce of Growth 






Output 


Am 


Yield 










Eftm 


Effect 


Indonesia 


Maiza 


-20.6 - 1.0 


^22.0- 


' 93.6 


6A 


Khmir Republic 


Maize ; 


5.6 -15.7 


^10.3 


-^33.0 


133.0 


Laos 


^ ' Maize 


0 25.0 


25.0 


0 


100.0 


Malaysia^ W, ^- 


N. Rubber 


- 3.2 55.0 


SO.l 


^ 2.1 


102.1 
61.2 


Hiilippinas 


Maize 


11. 1 21.7 


34.9 


38.8 


Thdimid 


Maiii 


27.1 33.2 


. 693 


45.5 


54.5 


Ripuhlic of Viatnam 


Supr Cane 


-66.7- - 3.5 


^68,0 


95,1 . 





■ - Crops ehosen by each country in answerini Que 

Source: FAO: ftoduc'rion VEarbooks. 1970, 1971 ;Wst Malaysbi Monthly Stitbtieal Bulletin, 
1974jan. ' 

Table A.8 is of tiie sme fom as Table A.7 except fliat it refers to s second major 
crop in each SEAMEO country,^ Much the same picture emerges With the yield effect pre- 
dominating in 5 out of 7 ^ses, ftily in Indonesia and Vietnam did changes in cropped mrea 
accbunt for 90% of the v^ation in output. In tiie Ktoier Republic^ there, was an inciease in 
the cultivated acreage, but a severe fdl in yields reduced output by'10% betw^n 1966/67 and 
1970/71, In Malaysiai the factors responsible for tlie improvOTfiant in natural mbber yiel^ are 
mM documented.^ It needs only be menticmed liere tiiat the reduction in mbber acreage had 
bean due both to estates -replanting to oU pdm arfd/or other crops. Similarly in the PMippines, 
the area effect for maize wmdd have been smaller but for the shift from rice to com mentioned 



- In tht questionnaires, each country wm asked to furnish iiifofmation on one eiher major crop 
besides rice. The crops A own in Table A.8 were cited by the cbunteics t.onc«fie4 It is n^ impHed that the 
cited crop k the mmt important in Ae country. 

^ See for Instance the various BuUetini of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaysia. 

• ■ ■.■■^-.^^■2^8 ■ 

\ 

.- ' ' '_ ' - - ' ■! 
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above. About half of production growth in maize in Thailand was contributed by each source, 
with yield increase being slightly more important. In Vietnam, the severe reduction in sugar 
cane output from 936,000 tons to 300,000 ions was largely the result of a 67% fall in area 
under the crop. 



Table Growth of Fertilizer Use and Farm Machinery in Use: 

SEAMEO Countries, 1966-1971 



.Gountoy 



Indonesia 
Khmer Republic 
Laos 

.Malaysia 

Sabah 

W. Malaysia 
Philippines 
Singapore'^ 
Thailand - 
Republic of Vietnam 



FertillEer Use 



Fann Ti^etore in Use_ 



Among Percentage 
in Changa 
1970/1^ 1966/7 1970/1 



Number^ Rate of * 
M Change Per 
Annum(%) 



9.0 


+ 77.1 


1948/52^61/5 


. 1.1 


+ 21.0 


1,2 


52.9 


1948/52-61/5 


4.7 


18.3 


0.2 


50.0 


1948/52-1 966 


0.5 


15.3 




53.3 


j966»70 \ 


10.7 


18.6 


8L3 


86.5 


. 1948/52^61/5 J 


16.2 


23.3 


112.4 


1948/52-1967 


5A 


7.5 


55.6 


20.0 


1966-1970 


2.2 


5.2 


7.0 


39.6 


1948/52»61/S 


1.8 


8,7 


17.6 


53.2 


1948/52-61/5 


1.0 


19.5 



^ Total confumptien of nitrQgqnoui (N), phosphaiei (P 205) and potaih (K 20) fertilkerS. 
^ Metric tons per 1,000 a^icultural population 

^ No. of farm^traecofi per 10,000 agricultural population in terminal year. 
Sources FAO: Pfoduction Yearbooks, 1970, 1971. 

r. 

With the relatively peater influonce of yieid as a source of irowth in agricultural 
output we need now to analyze the factors commonly cited as being responsibk for changes in 
yields Two of these are fertUizer input and farm mechanisation. Table A.9 shows changes m 
both variables up to 1970/71. As far as fertUizer input is concemed. substantlU Improvements 
have been recorded for all countries in the five years endlnR 1970/71, but tht first column m 
the Table shows the exceedLngly low level of consumption in Indonesia, Khmer Repubhc, Laos 
and even Thailand. In the case of Malaysia, the Wih fisure of 8i metric tons per thousand agri- 
cultural population is in no small measure due to heavy fertilizer consumptiOT in the estate sec 
tor for rubber and oil palm. The considerable differences in growth of fertilizer use between 
East and West Malaysia can also be noted. 

With reprd to tractor use, Malaysia and the TWlippincs had more than 5 tractors per 
10 000 farm population at the end of 1965. Sinfapore had roughly 2.2; Laos had for the same 
namber of people less than one, whUe Indonesia had Just over one and ThaUand just under two. 
Admittedly the optimal number of machines depends, among other thiHgs, on the density 
of farm population and the type of crop cultivated, and it is unwarranted to judge one coun= 
try's requirements on the basis of the experience of another. TTisse figures are cited only to put 
th€ apparently good growth performance of farm machine usage in its true perspective. 
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"The third and cmcM factor is tlie adoption and diffusion of W^i yielding varieties of 
crops, Unfortunataly, data at our dispwal are at best fragnentary* In the case of rice, some 
infonnation is furnished by the IRRI and reproduced below, (Table In general/'new 

varieties' refer to varieties disseminated siiice 1965/66. The growth of hi^ yielding rice land is 
again rapid, but note the small proportion of rice land under high yielding varieties. 



Table A.9A: Hectaragc of New Rica Varieties: Selected SEAMEO Countries 



Country 


Year 


NiwV 
'000 hectares 


arieties 

% of total 
rice land 


indonesia 


' 1968/9 


271 


3.7 




1969/70 


809 


ILO 




1971/2^ 


' 1,449 


18.0 


Khnier 


1972/3^ 


0.4^ 


e 


I^os 


1967/8 


1 


c 




1972 


3 


0.4^ 


Malaysia 


1966/7 


4.5 


c . 


1967/8 


30 


63 


Philippines^ 


1966/7 


75 


2.4 " 


' 1967/8 


. 447 


14.4 


Vietnam 


1967/8 


0.9 


c 




1968/9 


44 ^ 


1.8 


V 


1969/70 


200 

V 


8.7 


■ i ^ In forma lion 


from Queitisnnaire A 


of ApicuUural ^vtlspment. 





Mainly I R from the Philippinei, 
! EsiimaEe Oily. ' 

^ Includes 

1 ^ Negligible, ' . 

' Sources^ IRRI in ADBi Reponal Saminar on Agriculturei Papers and Proeaedinp, Sydney, 1969, 

p.|23S;Quesnonniiife A of Apicuhural Development. 

Change in uw Sm^^re of the Economi^ly Active Population 

; ' To complete the picture, some insist into the changes in uaS nDn-aplcultural sector is 
necessary. Structural changes in this -sector' consisting of manufacturing and sendcss, are 
shown in Table A. 10 for four countries. One obvious observation is that both manufacturing 
and service sectors,have pown over time, thou^ the latter by a somewhat larger percentage. 
The ri ison is not difficult to find since the fonner sector's growth depends largely on the 
sucte:^ of industrialization in each country, whereas the expansion of the service sector is a 
characteristic of nations under. economic development. However, Jhe latter indicates, in molt 
cases, a proUieration of government employment whose economic vMue is at best doubtful^ 
whrie the desirable increase in industrid employment remains low. Thus the slight decline in 
mariufactuie^s share in the Philippines between 1960 arid 1968 is the consequence of the lack 
of success in building up an import substituting manufacturing Eector, and reflects a serious 
i ^ . . 



^apiation in industrial development at a tinw^when world md^trial development was parti- 
dilariy strong. It must In all faimess be said that the pro^^ess of the economy after 1970 was 
quite a different story v^th GNP growing by 8 J.% in 1973 and manufgeturing accounting for 
2Wof thistotd. 0 



Tible A.10: Growth in the Non- Agriculture Sector: Selected SEAMEO Countries 



Manufactnring & Conitfuction 
. SliflFe of Total ^ 



Service 



Share of Total 



Country 



Employment (%) Change in Empioyment (%) 
Around Arotmd Siai«(%) Ajround Around 



Chanpin 
aart(%) 







1967 


1970 






1960 


1970 




Indonesia 


1961-71 


lA 


9.8 


+ 


2.4 


24.6 ' 


27.0 


' + 2.4 


Malaysia 


1957^71 


12.1 


14.9 


+ 


2.8 


30.4 


33.5 


+ 3.1 


Philippines 


196048 


12.6 


12,3 




OJ 


25.9 


33J 


+ 7^ 


Thailand 


196049 


4.2 


5.5 


+ 


L3 


12.9 


16.4 


+ 3.5 



Table A,1 1: Occupational Distribution of Economically Active Population^ 



Countty 



Farm^ 

and 
Related 
Workers 



Mbf^ional 
and 

administrattve 



Clericul 
and 
Sa!^ 



Production 
Workers 
Craftsmen 
L^bourets 



Others 



Indonesia 


1969 


68.9 


3.3 ^ 


13.0 


10.5 


4.3 


Khmer Republic 


1962 


90,2 


0.3 


3.7 


5.8 


0 


Malaysia: 
Sibah 


1960 


77.3 


2.2 


5.4 


9.7 


5.4 


Sarawak 


i960 


81.5 


2.4 


5.5 


6.8 


3.8 


W. Malaysia 


1970 


48.8 


5.5' 


13.7 


20.9 


11.2 


Philippines 


1970 


55.1 


7.1 


10.4 


14.9 


12.5 


Singapore 


1970 


4.1: 


10.3 


29.2 


39.2 


17.2 


miaUand . 


1970 


81^ ' 


3.4 


6.5 


. 6.6 ^ 


2.1 


RepubUc of Vietnam^ 


1971 


5S.1 


11.2^ 




19.5 


14.2 



* Figures fur Laos are not ihoi^m iinco infofmation available refers only to 5 tig cities' Vientiane, 
Luang Prabiiii, Savannakhet, Khamrriouanc and Pakse and are, therefore, not raprcscncative of ihe whols 

2 = ' ' ^ ■ ■ 

Information for 16 larpst provinces only, 

3 

Includes CleHeal and Sales* \ 
Sourcess Questionnaire A and ILQj Yearbook of Labour Statkrics^ 1971 
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Table AMi Changes in the Numbers and Occupational Distribution of Economic 
.caliy Active Population: Selected SEAMEO Countries 

A, Changes in Share 



Occupation 
Group 



Professional 
Adminktrative 
Clerical 
Sales 

Farmers, etc. 
Transport 

Pfoduction workerij.etc. 
Service 



Indonesia 
19654969 


West Malaysia 
19574970 


Philippines 
1960-1970 


Sinppore 
19S74970 


Hiailand 
!;60-1970 


+ 0.05 


+ . L67 


+ 3,00 


+ 348 


+ 049 


t 0,09 


- 0.44 


t 2,67 


+ 0.07 


^ 0.07 


+ 0.10 


; + 2.02 


■1- L83 


+ L36 


+ 0.06 


0,06 


+ 0.13 


+ L69 


^ 2.07 


^ 0.14 


+ 0.04 


^ ^ 7.78 


^ 7.61 


- 3.72 


- 1.32 


^ 0.05 


= 0.27 


+ 2.25 \ 


+ 0.71 


+ 031 


--0.14 


+ 5.10 


+ L37J 


^0.55 


0 


t 1.98 


+ L13 


+ 048 , 


-0.06^ 



B.. Level^ around 1970 and Change in ^umbers 



/ Oceupation 
/ .Group ^ 1 


1 Indonesia 


/ W^t Malaysia 


1 Philippine 


i Singapore 


I Thai 


land j 




In 

i®J 

1 




, a ^ 

m ^1 


3 a/ 


'iij 








i 



ftofessional 
Administrative 
Clerical 
Sdes 

Farmers etc. 
Transport 
Production worki 
craftsmen etc. 
Service 



900 


+12 


129 


+ 97 


668 


+179 


56 


+132 


25' 


+45 


400 


+20 


20 


^ 17 


140 


= 57 


11 


+ 44 


22b 


+ 1 


900 


+14 


133 


+ 117 


383 


+ 81 


84 


+ 54 


171 


+ 11 


4,200 


+ 9 


. 237 


+ 30 


799 


+ 79 


106 


+ 22 


735 


+ 2 


27,000 


+10 


1,322 


+ 10 


6,253 


+ 20 


27 


^ 27 


11,330 


+ 3 


600 


+ 6 


78 


+ 17 


51 J 


+ 171 1 






' 195 


+35 


4400 


+ 8 


.566 


+ 69 


1,701 


+ 50 ] 


2S5 


+ 40^ 


923 


+15 


1400 


+10 


225 


+ 23^ 


894 


+ 60 


89 


+ 25 


417 


+53 



Sources^ iLOi Yearbook of Labour StatUtics 1971 and QuesEionnaire A. General Information. 
^ In thoUiand^ 
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The occupational structure of the economically active population is examined next. 
AlthougR there are 9 occupational classes, it is convenient to group these into just S-famiers 
and related workers, who still Tonn the bulk of the econoniically active population, profes-^ 
iional-adminlstrative workers, clerical and sales workers^ production workers, craftsmen and 
labourers, and nnally a group containing ail others. The last is not particularly homogenous as 
a group, but a rationale of such a grouping can be found from the fact that vocational/ 
technical training tends lo be directed at this group of people. The piedominancc of farmers 
and related workers has received sufficient attention, but notice also that the last two groups 
just described, which for Singapore assumes n figure of 564% (39,2% craftsmen and ^13,6% 
production workers) is. also sizeahje. On otcasion, clerical and sales workers are also an inv 
ponuni group, vis w the cases uf Indonesia. Malaysia, the Pliilippines and Singapore, where 
more'than lOJIi of the economically active population are so engaged^- 

Changes in this occupational structure are represented in Table A, 12, where all 8 
groups are shown. The tendency for agriculture workers' shares to decline is clearly shown by 
falls ranging from l%to8%. Only in Indonesia did the share of agricultural workeii remain 
unchanged, i lowever, it is expected that with the development of sinall scale ^manufacturing 
and service industries, and the increasing incidence of 'off-fami' employment in other activities, 
sometimes in urban areas, the proportion of those workers will decUne. 

West Malaysia saw the most severe reduction in the share of farm workers, and the 
' reasons, already discussed, are industrialization and diversification under the Five- Year Plan. 
Note though that this reduction is almost entirely compensated by the growth in the shares of 
craftsmen-production workers and service workers, Oianges in other occupation groups are 
relatively unimportant. The Philippines, which witnessed a decline in the share of farm workers 
almost as severe, had increases in the shares of other occupation groups more evenly distributed. 
It has been argued that the growih of nianufajcturing employment had been partly a transfer of 
labour from the 'uaorganized' to the organized manufacturing sector. We have no means of 
validating this, however. 

The situation in Singapore, where agricultural workers are relatively few, is qulte^ 
different. Tliere, the main source of growth is, not unexpectedly, the professional andadmin- 
isirative/clerical workers while the share of farm workers decUned and all other occupations re- 
main relatively static. The problem here appears to be shortages of or bottlenacl^ In labour as 
manufacturing industries expand. -This would impose a real constraint on such expansion. 
Finally, very little structural change occurred among Thailand's occupation groups. The rela- 
tive constancy of the agriculture: non-agriculture ratio appears to point to the limited em- 
ploymemi generating effect of non-agriculture activities, particularly manufacturing, which ac- 
counted ftir only 17f of incremental employment over this period. 

Two observations may be made in passing. First, while the propprtion of apicultural 
workers remains high, the figures themselves may be somewhat overstated, especially since, in 
Thailand for instance, women who are family workers in agriculture are also included, A'nd 
second, for nU^t countries,, there has been a tendency for labour force participation rates to 
fall. This is the consequence' of better educational facilities and also of mral-urban migration, 
since it is wolliknown that participation rates are much lower in urban areas. 

However, some other points are perhaps more importanti TTie first is that the general 
decline of the farmers* share (except in Indonesia) in the occupational distribulion is not 
always an unqualiried blessing. On the plus side, diversification in and away from agriculture is 



a^^i^tive elemint m safeguarding the economy against a fdl in prices in one produce or the 
oOier. However, to the extent that th^ decline is usu^y accompaniad by a rural-urban drifts 
addition^ problems are created. TTiere are in the SEAMEO m^m three motivating forces 
brfiiiid this drift. TTie flret, poptdation pwssure on land, results usuaUy in a selective movement * 
usually young men, to urban areas. The second, people mo^ng into Ae comparative security of 
towns, as a result of insurgency and war in the counttyside, is much less age-selective. And v/ith 
a few exceptions* we do not observe a strong increase in industrial activity which would pro^de 
employment opportunities to these people. ' . 

The problem which inter»ts us, therefore, is to know how far the edacational ser- 
vic^-fomialand non^fornid^have shora aTOreness of their taste of supporting mmpower and 
econanic development, JTiey__sho]M_h^^^ spicultural lnfonnatl«i which is ba^y 

needed as one of the several e^ential elements of increidng >rields per hectare and mMng 
possible needed diverBif! cation. These lervic^ should also play an important part in providing 
information and trainini for industrial development in those areas ^ere it is needed. 



B. THE SOCIAL AND CULTURAL BACKGROUND 

ft , ' ^ ' • 

Since it is neither relevant nor possible to treat the subject with exhaustive detaUs, it 
mi^t be appropriate to hi^li^t only a certain number of socid and culture features which 
are considered to bear influence upon the effectiveness of non-formd educatiDn acti\1ties in 
SEAMEO countries. r ' 

The Language Problems - ^ 

Due to a complex histqty of Squtheast Asia^ none of the countries adiiiftiv that the 
languages used in their country are hmnogeneous. For the puipoie of tWi stu^ we cm roughly 
difTerentiate the iMpage situation In the member countries Into two groups in t§;^nis of the 
nmnber of speakers and ^e depee of complexity. 

In the first group there are Khmer Republic, Laos, Thiland, and Vietnmn where the 
national languages* namely Himer, Lao* Umi and Vietnamese r^pectively are vWely spoken 
by the majority of people. Yet, tl«re is a colourful variety of ethnic minorities, li>ing in the 
remote mountam ranges or dong Ae border areas, who spe^ their omi indlgenious tongues. 
However, these ethnic^ jroups do not coristitute a prbportionatety large si^e of population to 
pose a signific^t problem, with .the exception of the Malay speaWng peopl j in the three 
, smithern provinces of Thailand of whom a peat many, who attended ichools ^n undentand 
Ttiai but are naturfly inclined to use their mother tongue. In these four countries fordgn 
languages such as En^ish and French are well understood apiong the more affluents in the mo- 
dem sector of the society and pose no si^flcant prcfclem in our nori-fOTnal education frame 
of reference* 

The second group is composed of Indonesia, Malaysia, the Plulippines, and Singapore, 
Malaysia and Singapore are viewed ai multilingual societies where Malay, Chinese, En^h and 
Indian (Tamil) are used simultaneously. Malay, howeyer, is declared offlcial lanpage of both 
countries, while Chinese is spoken by the largest number of people in Singapore and by the 
second larpst in Malaysia. En^sh is used extensively in the educational and business realm in 



both countries, !h Jndoncsiu, the Bahasa hidonesia is the oflldal language and ni^t widely 
understQOd by the population tllrnughout the archipelago. Yet, tliere exists a rich vaifiety of 
languages spoken by a signincantly large ^oup of population namely Javanese, Sundanese, 
Malay, Madurese, Buginese, Achenese. etc, For the PhiHppin^s, the national language isPilipino 
understood by approximately half of the papulation, while, as recorded in I960, English Is the 
. second most widely used language because of the school innucnce,wiih about 40% of the pqpu-: 
lation understanding it. Other languages and/or dialects used by a significantly large group of 
the population are Ccbuano, Tagalug and Ilocano. AsigniUcant number of Filipinos also speak 
BicoL Warny-Waray, (leyte and Samar), Kapainpanpn, and Pangasinan, Spanish is spoken by a 
dwindling nuiiiber of peninsulars and lllustrados: it Is a required subject in colleges in the 
Philippines, 

Wliat is the implication of the language problem on our concern for non-formal edu» 
catiun? If non-forinal educaiion siiould be made accessible io the people at large no matter 
what language they speak, the effective conununication must be established. Evidently, each 
country has its ov^n degree of complexity to cope with. \ 

r 

Urban^Rural Disparity 

The responses to ilie General Inforniation Questionnaire enabled us to look at the 
problem from two angles. 

First, after tlie Second World War until now it has been a phenomenon everywhere- 
including the Southeast Asian gouniries-for the great mass of people to flock to the cities be^ 
cause of numerous well*known reasons ranging from abandoning their poor land and looldiig 
for new opportunities to seeking better education or even sheer excltemant. In three SEAMEO 
couniries, however, the migration was greatly intensined by war, when people became refugees 
from a war-torn country-side. In any case, slum areas in the cities are swelling with many 
iliousunds of people who have not been prepared to make a decent living and to adjust them- 
selves well to the urban mode of life. Tne problems of housing, health, nutrition, prostitution, 
crimes, etc, have been discussed in many serious studiesf and efforts are going on to cope with 
the sliuation. From the educational point of view, formal or non-fonnaU these people need at 
least some kind of social and vocational re-orieiiiation and training so that the industrial* com- 
merciah and service sectors of the economy can absorb them. As reported by most countries, 
the government's elTurt either in training or in seeking employment for them, are rather minimi 
and sporadic. 

Second, looking from the opposite angle, it is obvious that the life style and mode of 
lliouglii in the urban conununity are different from what they are in the mral community. Vm 
cruciul point is that the planning and the implementation of many rural development prD- 
grammes including various kinds of non-fomial training-be it functional literacy, agricultural 
extension,, technical/vocational skills training or what not— are conducted principdly and 
predominantly by city-oriented government officials, voluntary organization workers and/or 
university people with good intention. Frequently the lack of genuine understanding of the 
needs and sentinients of the rural people, due to a failure to communicate effectively if not to 
lack of interest, has been detected as the basic problem. For any development programme to be 
successful* serious thought should be given to remedy this situation. 
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Values and Traditions Bering iiflutncw on Education and ^velopment 



in all the SEAMEO countries there exist certain values and traditions which can be re- 
prded as potentially either conducive or prohibitive to devalopment. Including education. At 
the risk of over^-generalization we mention the following features reported to the study team. 

On the positive side: 

fa) All the countries reported that the prcvailini attitude of most people-urban or 
rural^is ^ for development and progress. On that account education is taken for granted as an 
effective means for personal advancement of the individuals and economic prosperity of the 
country. In some cases pro-development and pro-^education enthusiasm reached such a degree 
as to make people less critical about the existing fallacies so keenly felt among the professionals, 

(b) In some countries such as Malaysia and the Philippines, a large proporiion of 
people, as indicated, expressed their support for the governments* new economic and social 
policies, 

(c) In Th^land, Laos and Khmer Republic, the Buddhist temple, as ons-of the 
strong tradition^ insUtutions, is generally regarded as a good asset foreducation=-fo^or non- 
.formal^and because of tolerance and liberaUsm of the institution, the BuddMst temple is 
regarded as posing no obstacle to change and development. Take, for instance, famUy planning. 

(d) From the Philippines it was reported that people show ready acceptance of" 
things novel, and they have a keen competitive spirit. Similarly but to a lesser degree perhaps, 
paople in Thailand are fast becoming competitive, at the expense, probably, of traditional easy 
relationships, 

(e) In Uos and in many other countries of the region, particularly in some ara^ of 
Thailand and Vietnam, viUage solidarity is strong and as such can be regarded as a favourable 
asset for rural development provided that planning, leadership and communication ara 
effective. 

(0 In the countries like Uw, Khmer Republic, Thailand nnd Vietnam, there is a 
three^month cky season, a slack period during which there is Uttle agricultural activity. Farmers 
are able to participate in adult education progranimes at a low or zero opportunity cost. 

On the negative dda: 

(a) In severd countries such as Malaysia, Laos, Thailand, and the Phaippines, the 
rural people in the relatively less^developed areas stUl hold on to some traditional beliefs re^ 
garded by their more affluent counterparts as contradictory to innovation and new technology. 
Sa^erttition is an inhibiting factor preventing people from accepting new scientiflc measures, 
say, in agriculture and family planning. 

(b) In the rural setting as weU as the city slum areas of mmt countries, child labout 
is stiU required to help the parents look after the household chores and, in many cases, to help 
earn a U^ng. ChOdren particulariy of the 942 ap group^re thus denied the educational op» 
portunity. 

(c) On this account and with the traditional value of keeping women «t home, a stlU 
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big proportion of girls are prevented to receive education beyond the lower cycle of the hrst 
level, althouih this prdslem no longer exists in some of the SEAMEO countries. 

(d) In all the countries, particularly the Philippines, education in the mind of the 
public is equated with suhooling; there is, therefore, a strong urge and stroti-gWnipetitlon to 
chmb the educalional ladders. While collar jobs, as a consequence, are still highly esteemed, and 
mastery of technical/vocational skills vvas rated Inferior-. 

(e) In the rural setting In mat countries a claely knitted strong family tic is 
rrequently the obstacle for the younger members to venture into things novel and different 
or to resettle elsewhere. There Is also little motivation to work for people outside the extended 



(0 As expressed by Thailand, a desire for Immediate pleasure with-llttle emphasis 
given to future consequences is still a prevalent attitude among the paoph who Have been too 
long accustomed to abundance of food and other basic necessities. 

(g) In a casual, laissez.faire atmoiphere which is typical of Southeast Asia people 
relax sometime to the point of lacking discipline and particularly work etMc. 

(h) A hierarchical organization of society such as ThaUand causes a lack of dialogue 
including cnticism between hieratchJcal superiors and inferiort. Coupled with a desire not to 
cause offense it is frequently difficult to clear or to settle problems 



C. THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN SEAMEO COUNTRIES 
The Problenri of Literacy 

A convenient starting point in our review of the education situation in SEAMEO 
countries wouki be the consideration of their literacy rates. While quantitative statements on 
literacy deperid largely upon the definitions used, it is widely recognized that Uteracy is a 
prerequisite of every. aspect of development. ■ ai,y is d 

.h»n ^"''It ^' I'teracy rates fd, the eight countries as well as the average annual 

change over yie last decade or so. Strictly speaking dennitions of literacy rates difftrbetween 
censuses and inier^iemporal canparisons Implied by the last column of this table are not en- 
irely valid. However^ since later censuses usually adopt strictet innltions. the percentap 
di^ange Shown may be considered a minimum rate of growth. If is readily seen that lite4 
nites have nsen for all countries, but the level of literacy In most cases stHl leaves mudi tj. 
des^d. Around 1970 the Philippines and Thailand head the table with rates ofO^and^ 
82 3% respectively, followed by Singapore with 77.2%, The figure of fiO% Ibr Vietnam is an 
cstirnate. but m the absence of more reliable infbmiation, no adjustment to tSe nL^ U 
pasible. Further, on the basis of the rates shown, a rough partition ng of coiintri s in^nvo 



Ce,„r. q ■ il obtimed fro,,, Vi«tna,„.. Th, Alexandre De Rhod« EduMtional T»i,vUion 

C. ,r.. Sa,gon. (S„go„. iep,, 1 q7I,. mimto. An »lum,,iv, ngiln- of 80% by UNESCO, MuMi^in AsU 
BulUnn of UN^CO R.gi„n«l om.. f„. Edu..M„n i„ Asi.. Vol. V.. No. s'u obviously upw^^iLi 
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rm- ..n,! the other with rates bclosv tl\is rigurc-cun bo 
groups^,o„e with literacy rate. ">^7 ^°J- 2",, , rPhlUpphtes. Singuporo and Thailand, 
made. Tlie -hish' group consist, ol \\c ^ ^^^ -vt^nMc Laos and East Mulaysi^^ us 
while the 'low' .roup would huv. "^-"^ ^^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

l\m Asian M< hid o'lVSmVO' 

■ Table C,1; Literacy Rate, for SKAMKO Countries, 1960-1970 ^ 



Country 



Indonesia 
Klinier Republic 



Year 

1^)6 1 
!958 
1060 



Literacy 
Rnte (7f ) 



31.8 
:5-0 



Year 



1^)70 



Literacy 
Rate(%) 

59.6 
60X3 

30-3S ' 



Average 
Anniial 
Change 

~t 2.0 
+ 23 
approx. 
+ 0.8 



Malayslu: 

Sabuh 

Sarawak 

W. Malaysia 
PliiUppines 
Singupure 
TliaHund 

Republic of Vietnani 



U)5( 


17.1 


1972 


1947 


17.6 


1972 


1957 


47.0 


1970, 


I960 


72,0 


1970 


1957 


52,3 


1970 


I960 
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1970 
1972^ 



42.7 

34.5^ 

60.| ^ 

83.4 

77.2 

82.3 

60.0 



+ 1,2 
+ 0,7 
+ ,L1 



L5 



::;n::^rrr:rr5^- 



Table Literacy Rates by R^frion, 1970 



Region 



Male 



Female 



Total 



EWorld 
Europe 
N, America 
Asia 



72,0 
97.6 
98,9 
63.0 



59 J 
95.3 

433 



65,8 
96,4 
98.5 
53.2 



UNESCO. Literacy 19694971, (Paris, 1972) 



' TV ^^^^ ^i^^^^'f -t';::^^ 



again not really compar 
considufaiion 



,ibk with those of other countries, w 



UNESCO: Ati A^inn Model of Educs 



,ion»l Dcvdopmenu p«ipe«ivc for 19654980. ?.rU. 1066. 
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It will be seep fi Din Tabic C,2 that while most of the SEAMEO countries have literacy 
rates iibuve the 1970 Asian norm of 53,2%, there is still some way to go before levels of literacy 
compprable to thise obtairiing in Huropc and North America can be reached. Wiether this is 
a desirable direction for SEAMEO countries femains highly debatable. 

Apart from the large disparities in literacy rates shown in Tables CI and C2, there arc 
two disturbing features that deserve mention here. First is the fact that the avefa|e annual ii> 
crease of literacy rates are slowest in countries where the levels of literacy are already low. For 
instance, the avecage annual increase for Sarawak, with a literacy rate of 34.5% in 1972, is ot- 
ly 0.7%^ whereas Thailand, with a literacy rate of 82.3%, has an average annual increase of 1.5% 
between 1^>60 and 1970, This makes foj increasing disparities between countries in the *high' 
group on the one hand, and those in the 'low' group on the other. Secpnd, the reduction in 
literacy rates does in no way imply a decline in the number of illiterates, A rate of growth of 
population higher than that of literacy would result in a large number of illiterate people. This 
appcafB to be the case in at least 3 out of the 8 countries under study. And this increase will 
continue as long as effective enrolment remains as low as it is at present in most SEAMEO 
countries.^ 

_ ^ Literacy rates arc however highly aggregative statistics that tell us nothing about the 
spa^al or age distribution of literacy in each country. For instance^ since literacy 3^tes are 
lower in rural areas than in urban centres^ Table C3, would indicate that for the bulk of the 
populaUon in each country, where rural residence predominates^ the average rates given in 

Table C,3: Percentage Distributiun of Population and Average Years of 
Schooling According to RuraTand Urban Residence 



Population Distribution 



Average Years of Schooiing 



County 



Indonesia 
Malaysia 

Sabah 

Sarawak 

W.. Malaysia 
Philippines 
Singapore 
Thailand 

Republic of Vietnam 





Rural 


Urban 




Rural 


Urben 


1961 


85 


15 


1967^ 


2 


7 


1960 


85 


15 ■ 








1960 


85 


15 








1957 


57 


43 








1960 


70 


30 


1960^ 


4 


9 


1959 


37 


63 


1966^ 


4 


6-5 


1960 


90 


10 


1969^ 


2 


4.5 


1960 


90 


10 









1 



Sources^ * LefebeF, L, and M* Datta Chaudhurii Regional Develapment* Expediences and 

Prospeccs in South and Southc^t Asia, p. 272, 

^ Soeio-cconomie Survey of Indoncjiaj 1967: Java & Madura Qnly. 

^1 , OECDi Occupational and Educational StructufCi of the Labouf Force and Level of 
EcQnoiiiic I>evyiopnient, (Paris, 1971)* 



1966 Singapore Sample Household Survey. 
Labeur Force Survey* August 1969. 



See the dbcussion pn drop-out rates from primaj-y schools On page 37 



Table C.l are over-estimates. Even in hi^ly urban Singapore, the averap years of schooling in 
urban and rural localities are in the ratio of 3:2, while in Indonesia, the Philippines and-Thai-' 
land, this ratio is in excess of 3:L 

As regards ap distribution. Table CA shows that, for the countries studied, the 
great bulk of the population in school is in the nrst level of education, corresponding rou^ily 
to the age group 6^12. In Thailand and Laos, the proportioris of cKildren enrolled in this group 
are respectively 91% and 94%, while in none of the countries is the percentage belovv;70. 
Further, while these proportions are declining somewhat with the rapid expansion of second 
level education,- the number enrolled at the nrst level incfeased in 6 out of 8 countries be- 
tween 1968 and 1972. In Indonesia, this increase amounts to 1.1% per annum, while for the 
Philippines, the corresponding change is 6,6% p.a. In Khmer Republic, the drastic decline of 
50% in numbers enrolled appears to be the consequence of h^tilities in that country, while the 
slight decline in numbers in Singapore is caused in part by the change in the age distribution 
of the populotion.^ 

Table C.4i Enrolment of Pupils at the First Level of Education: SEAMEO 
Countrrtfs, 1968 and Around 1972 



Countty 



Number (In thousandi) 



As Ptrcentage of 
Enrolment at all Levels 



1968 



1972 



1968 



1972 



Indmesia 
Khmer Republic 
Laos^ / 
W. Malaysia 
Philippines^ 
, Singap.ore 
Thailand 

Republic of Vietnam 



1-2J87 
920 
214 
1,364 
4,199 
372 
5,123 
2,084 



13,600^ 
461 
274 
1,493 
6,969 
355 
6,080 
2,911 



87.2 
90.4 
94.2 
75.3 
8W0 
72.6 
91.2 
'77.7 



85.6 
83.8 
92,4 
72.7 
73,4 
68.7 
85.1 
76.3 



1 



1 For the year 1973 (REPELITA 11). ' ■ 

^ The high tm ofcmiAmmt at tha fifst cycle can only be attribuUd to a hlgji fate of ripeats.. 
^ The years are i960 and 1970 rather than 1968 and 1972, 
Sdufee' Answers in Quest ion iiaffe A. 



^ Sec UNESCOi *'First Level of Education in the Asian Region", Bulletin of th^ UNESCO Re- 
gionai omey for Education in Asia, No. 14, June 1973, hcfcinaftcr rcf^red to aj UNBSCOt FtfSt LevcL 

^ In Singapore, the *baby boom^ which occurred from 1947 to approximately 1960 was Mowed 
by a rigorous population control programme, which bepn to reduce natural Increase In the s«tica. It this 
latier Sctor. that ft roiponsible for the observed phenomenon above, as well as^ imamd sp^rmmidai 
the lower levels in 1970. However, an increase is again viiible tn the number of births horn 1970 whieh ts 
likely to continue for some years, refleedni the multiplier e^et of the increasei after the mr. H u if^ 
teroMing to note that the Government recently took several measures to fflscouraie large families sueh as 
allowing lax relief on no more than 3 chUdren, no paid maternity. leave for female g^ernment employees 
affer'^he third child, priorities for families with two children or leii In subildiied government^ flats, et^, 
^c^Ji^L bSinS given to existing Urge families. See Chen, Pe^ SJ. ^^^^Jj^^^ ^^^"^ 
of Fefnliiyt Findinp from Family Planning R^arch in Smgapofe<.(mtmea, November L^/^h 



Enrolment ratim, classified by sex, are ihown fo£ the age poups 642 and 13-18 for 
each country in Table G,5. In the a§e group 6-12, dfferences between country in the *hi^* / 
^ group and th^e in ihi /'low* group are apin clear. The former poup has mtes well in excess of 
70% while ^e latter group's rates range from 45% to 60% (Vietnam excepted). The above 
mentioned concentration of students enrolled in this age troup manifests itself in tiie much j 
lower enrolment rat^sMri tiie age poup 13-18VIn the former age ^oup, the hi^ enroteent ^ 
fates for West Malaysia^ the Hiilippines and Singapore imply the near acWeyement of universale 
primaty education. In Malaysiai primary education was free (but not compulsory) from 1962 
and the secwida^ school entrance examinatiois were abolished in 1965. For most countries^ 
the figures indicate signiflcant differences between male and female emolment, with Malaysia, 
the Pliillp pines and Singapore apin being exceptions. The main problem here appears to lie in 
the rural areas where, in addition to lower enrolment rates, high dropout among girls is to be 
found.^ 

Tlie very much lower enrolment rates for the age group 13 
to the second level of educationi is not unexpected, but apin there exist significant imbalances 
between male and female enrolment. The hi^est rates are for the Philippines and gingapore, 
where the neptive entries in the column for shortfall from target indicate that the 1980 target 
of Asian Model has been more than achieved. HowaveriSome caution is necessary in in- 
terpreting the r^ults since the relevant age groups do not dways cdncide, lA Malaysia^ the 
figures are somewhat inflated by automatic promotion from the first to the second level. 

The shortfall of enrolment rates for each country from the target specified by the 
Asian Model is also shown in Table C.5. For the first level of education the 'hi|h^ group of 
countries is reasonably close to the 1980 target so that achievement of that target by 1980.is 
very probable.^ On the other hand, only 50-60% of the target has been acWeveij hy^ the *low' 
group of countries except Vietnan!. For Khmer Republic and Law* an annual rate of increase 
of around 5% would be required before the tarpt can be achieved in 1980, The pattern is unique 
in the case of Thailand (*high ' ffoup) where the shortfall is 57.8% for the age^^oup 1348, 
while ihmis of Indonesia and Vietnam Clow*^oup> being understandably^ 58% and 3h9%4 
respectiveh . v. 

However, the question shoiild be asked as to how far the Asian Model should be 
adh<»ied to in the present circumstances of massive "youth unemplDyment, particularly of 
secundary school graduates. The discussion paperst at the ECAFE meeting (ColombOi Sri Lanka, 
Iy74) would seem to indicate that the demand for secondary education by the economy is 
mi^ie than fulfilled. Although it is here not the place to go more deeply into this problem, it 
seems pertinent to raise this question, 

The First Level of Education ' / 

For the purple yf this study, the age group which is of primaty concern is that which 



I See UNESCO^ First Level, op. cit., pp, XVlir-XlX, , 
2 

Much, howfver, dypi?rids on thi' rntt' of popiilation growth in this period. In the PhilippineSi 
with a population growth rate of per annutn* the an nihil growth In enrulnicnt niay have to be in the 

regton of 5% before the lafgci can be iichit'vcd, ' 

41 ; 
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TibteC.5: Knrolmciit Ratios in the Age GrdtiRs 6a 2 and 13 18, Around" 1970 



ApGroup6^12 Percenfge Ap Group 13^18 P^e'^y 
Shortfall „ ^ - Shortfall 



Country Year M F M+F ^^^^ M ¥ M+F 

- . Target^ - . ^ Tar^t^ 



Indonesia 


!97l 


65.5 


55J 


60J 


32,5 


8,6 


4.4 


13.0 


58.0 


Khmer Republic 


" 1972 


64J 


354 


SO.l 


44.3 


26.0 


7.8 


17.0 


45.7 


Laos .. 


1972 


58.1 


35.1 


46.8 


47.9 


5J 


2.0 


4.0 


,87.2 


Maluysia: 
Sabah . 


19692 






63.0 . 


37.0 






18.0 


59,8 


Sarawak 


mo- 






86.0 ' 


14,0 






23.0 


48.7 


' Malaysia 


wn 


94.0 


89.1 - 


9 1 .6 


8,4 


.40.3 


29.6 


35.0 


21.9 
10.0 


Phiiippines 


^970^ 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


0.0 


50.1 


48.5 


49.3 


Singapore" 


' -\9ii 


98J 


95,5 


96.9 


3.1 


55.9 


53.9 


55.0 


22.8 . 


Thailand^ 1 








.:..75l7 


. 243 






18,9 


57.8 


Republic of 


^^^1972 


91 A ^ 


76.4 


87.0 


3,2 


27.2 


21.3. 


24.3 


31.9 


' VielnaAi i 


7 



















* Under ihv Asiiin Model, the target enrolment faUoi for the first and sccoitd levels of education 
ffir 1980 jfe as liill jwi^ ^ 

Gfoup B Countries Group C Cnontries 

First Level 89.9 ' 100.0 

Hecinid Level 31.3 ^ 44.8. 

Group H Countrie^i Indnne^ia, Khnit^r llepublie, Laos and Vietnam 
tiroup C Cfiuturies: M,du> bia. the IMulippines, ^ 

" Age yroiipb are: Ti-l 1 . 1 2-1 H, . 
^ Age groups are: 7-13, 14-!H, ^ 

^ Age groups are; 7^12, 13-18, . ^ 

5 In the Philipp^RT the starting age for primary school is 7,^© the age groUp 742 is used 
inste.id. Fur tlie seeond le^U tlie age group is 13^16 inclusive. 

Soureesi UNESCO: Aslait Model* op. cit,. Questionnaire A 
^ . . Prngres^, op. cit. 



coircsponds to ilio nrst und lower second levels of education since the majority of non-formal 
education prograinmeD arc directed at tliwe ^vho are either not enroUed or have dropped out 
ftisni school In ti i'; ago group. Considering the nrst level of education alone, there are 3 groups 
of people who make Up the out-of-school population. First, there are those who have never 
enrolled at school. Tiicn among those enrolled, some would leave during the 6 or 7 years of 
primary schooling, while the balance consists of those who drop-out on complotioti of their 
schooling at this level. ^ 

Some idea of those not enrolled in the Rrst level can readily be obtained from Table 
C.5, where the main fgaiuros are: 

i) Indonesia, Khmer Repuhlic and Laos have 40% or more of the population 
bciwecn 6 and 12 years qld out of school, and 
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ii) Among this group of people, females predominate. 

put ijf these data, it Is difncuU to determine the prbportion of those who have never been to 
school* but an indication of the wastage from first level education can be obtiiined from age- 
specific enrolnient rates (Table C,6). 



Table Age Specific Enrolment Rates for the Fifst Level of Education: 

Selected SEAMEO Countries 

- " Percent 



Country 


Year 








Age (in 














6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


U 


12 


13 


Malaysia: 




















Sarawak 


1967 


26^ 


79 


92 


92 


86 


77 


59 


. 26 


W. Malaysia 


1967 


94 


92^ 


90 


84 


82 


73 


(64)1 
OA 


(50) 
0.0 


















' (64) 


(44) 


PhLlippines^ 


1968/9 ' 


3 


86 


1052 ' 


1082 


1092 


98 


95 


57 


Singapore 


1970 


88 


98 


96 


= 97 


95 


88 ^ 


(100) 

^ 44 


(80) 
19 


Thailand 


1968/9 . 


35 


87 


100 


96 


84 


59 


(82) 
40 


(74) 

22 


Republic of Vietnam 


1970 


69 


92 


94 


87 


76 


47 


(42) 
25 
(51) 


(29). 
11 
(43) 



Figures in bracki^ts show the eoinbincd ratyi of both first and st^cond Igvels of cducatian^ 

Ratios in excess of V00% arise from the lack of qkaqI correipondihg data between population 
and anrolment, ^ - 

Source.' UNESCO: Proj^css, op. ciL \ iuid Fifst Level, op* c'\t\ QuL^itiotinairy A, 

— \ 

The pattern for all 5 countries is brqadly similar*' For West Malaysia^and Singapore^ 
with almost universal primary education, enrolment rati^ are uniformly higb forages 6 to IK 
For all ot hen coun trios, enrolment ratios rise from age 6 to a peak around ages 8-9, after which 
the effects of drop-out begin to be felt. In the case of the Philippines, rati^ in excess of 100 
indicate the lack of corresponding data between population and e,nrolment* Around age 11 or 
12 children transfer to the second level of education, so that estimates of drop-out after com- 
pleting primaiy efluGation should be obtained from the enrolment ratios pf both primary 
and secondary education. From the tabie, it would appear that the incidence of drop'out on 
completion of the first level of education is highest for Thailand and Vietnam* Unfortunately ^ 
information for Indonesia, Khmer Republic, and Laos is not available. For these countrieSj 
alternative approaches are required. 

One such alternative Is the examination of grade enrolment pyramids (Fig, C;l). Two 
broad patterns are discern able here: 

i\) the almost rectan^ilar pyramids for West Malaysia, the Pliilippines and 
Singapore, and 
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I'^Uie C 1 1 Distributiwi of Enrolment at the First Level, By Grades, ^ ^ 
' 1968 and 1972 



INDONESIA 



1960 


1971 


. © 


Q Vt 


15 


12 


14 


16 


18 


19 


21 


21 


27 


23 I 


196S 


1972 > 


7 


7 VI 


^ § 




11 


11 


16 


15 


22 


22 


.36 


36 r 


1968 


1972. 


14 


14 VI 




16 


16 


16 


1 7 


17 


1 o 


A O 


19 


18 I 


I960 


1970 


9 


1 1 VI 


12 , 


14 


16 


16 


19 


17 


20 


19 


24 


23 I 





10 20 



30% 



10 



20 ^ 30% 





ly/i 


4 


4 VI 




5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 




13 


11 1 


196S 


1972 


2 


3 VI 


3 


3 


4 . 


4 


7 


6 


10 


9 


16 


16 1 


1968 


1972 


6 


7 VI 


7 




8 




8 




9 


9 


9 


9 1 




lO 20 30% 



PHILIPPINKS 




1960 


19 




5 


6 


VI 


6 . 


7 




8 


8 




9 


8 




9^, 


9 




11 


It 


I 



10 20 30% 
■ INCRKASK 



10 20 30% 





10 20 30% 



10 20 3C 



10 20 30% 
FEMALES 



DECREASE 



44 



34 



Figure C. 1 1 „ „ (Continued) 



1968 


1971 


19 


21 VI 


£6 


16 


16 


16 


17 


16 


16 


16 


15 


15 1 


196S 


1972 




5 VII 


4 


6 


5 


7 


17 


16 


20 


19 


22 


21 


28 


26 J 


1968 


1S>72 


12 


12 V 


14 


15 


19 


19 • 


23 


2^, 


33 


31 1 



SINGAPORE 
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20 



30% 



THAILAND 
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20 



30%: 



1 



RKPUIUJC: OF 
VIKI'NAM 



1968 


1972 






8 


10 VI 


8 


7 


8 




; 8 


8 


8 


8 


7 


7 I 


1968 


1972 


1 


2 VII 


2 


3 


2 


3 


8 


8 


10 


9 


if 


10 


13 


12 1 


196S 


1972 


5 


5 V 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


10 


15 


14 I 
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30% 



10 
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Tabit C,7^ Dfop-out Ratios^ (m relation to Grade I) of Pupils at the First Level 
of Education, Both Sexes 



Cohort 



Couiitry Starting Grade 





in 


I 


II 


in 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


Indonasia 




na 


na 


na 


na 


na 


61 




^mer Republic^ 


1963 


0 


33 


' 41 


55 




69 






1964 


0 


54 


63 


74 


80 


.80 




Malaysia: . ' 
Sabah 


1964 


0 


• 24 




26 


32 


27 




^ Sarawak 


196S 


0 


6 


10 U 


16 


25 


25 




W. Malaysia 


1965 


0 


0 


2 


4 


7 


10 




niflippinfS 


1962 


0 


- 16 


21 


29 


38 


44 




Singapora 


1965 


0 


- 3 


- 2 


- 1 


2 . 


-26 




Tliaiiand^ 


1962 


0 . 


26 


30 


39 


84 


85 


87 


Republic of Vietnam 


19M 


0 


23 


33 


44 


51 







The term *Dropout Raties' is misleadini beMUte in some SEAMEO countriea where primary^ 
'education is made compuisQry, ^opout as such is not aUowed In this ccnEextj tHeriforei the term shoidd 
; mean *Crude Transition Ratio 

^ See also the 1955* 1956 and 1957 Cohorts shown in p, 32 of Ripublique iOin^ere? Rapport 
^sur revolution de r education de 1971 1 1973 (Phnom Pe 

^ The hiih transition rntios for Thailand arisa becauie the transition from a 4 year to a 7 year 
first level education system has not been completed ' > 

Saureet UNESCO^ Process op. tit* . . 

Sudarmadi, S*i m SEAMEO/SEADAG Semmar en Non^tFomial Education (Penang, 1971, 
; p. 264). 

U) gradu^y tapering pyramids , with relatively bjoad bases, for Indmesiaj Khmer 
'RipubliCj Thailand and Viatnam. ^ 

For almost eveo^ grade, in each country, the proportion of females out of total enrohnent is 
less 'th^n half, while for all countries, there are visible efforts to reduce the imbalance between 
grades, as is shown by the increase in the proportions in the upper grades over the past four 
years. , 

For Indonesia, this redistribution is particulariy marked, with a 4% reduction in pade I 
increases in the proportions of third grade pupils and above. The much flatter pyramid for 
the Khmer Republic is accompanied by very little change in the diitribution over grades for 
the past four years. With 58% of total first level Enrolment in tiie twolowest pades, thepro- ^ 
^blem of drop-out which existed even before the war situation^ must be considered a serious one 



See. Rapport, op* cit, 
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bare, bi tha of W^ Mdayiii there is an even ^tdbution over primary g^&s and (^op^ 
out not appear a ital problm^ Equality betwasn msla and fimale ihipbnent was adflevid 
to 197^, Tl^ pyri^ slff^fleant redistribution of enroteient tow^ds 

; the M^er gradis, so tiiat a near rectangularT^ape is be^nni^ to emt^e. Sinyppo^ is tha^^o 
douht^ :bf tM' aiglSv^ere .enro upper prin^iiy grad^^^^^to^^ lowpst in 

gradi i— an inverted pyr^ last 4 yaars hm been to axa^erate thii 

P^nomfhoi mther ^an to redu^^ it« Hie reiions for thii hai^ idreMy b^n^(ni^d.„l1^ 
taidp Uke Indoneda and the FtUUppineii eriilbits iigniflcant adJiSfnient jowajds reducing the 
tirSmtatm bp&i(^ ^ lower and W^er gradei/ h 1972jhowtveri dieimbatawi^ 
substantial ^^th &e first pade accounting for 26% of the total anrdtted. ahd the 4 
grades (there are 7) c^tainin of ^ piima]^ pupils, I^e s^e pattern eidstB for the^ 

enr^ni^t' pyramid for pd pupils, FniaUy, in the ^e of Vietnani, which has prlmtfi^ education 
sp^idhg 5 grades oidy> one thud of totd flist level enrolm^t is in grade I, vi4A;^e pro^ortim : 
(feoUt^g more or less evenly frral^'^ade 11 to y« Tliere wp UtUe changi in dbtdbution 
between 1968 and 1972^ thou^ thl pyzaridd for girl pupils does show lome tendency towards 
bdanc^fo ^tribution over grades, f , ' S 

Crude transition rates are Aown by pade for the first level of iducatioh In Table Cp7* 
In Khmer Republic and Lads, 55% and 74%, respectively^ of Aose enroUed in pade I to 
1964 lift school at tiis and of grade IIL This drop-out problem is compounded by tiia already 
low enrolmant rati^ hi these countries (Tables C*S md C.6)* Even in ti^e IMipptoas,if^ch 
has the hS^gst propOTtion of the population enrolled amaig titese countries (53% of the popu- 
lation aged 5-24 in<^67)i^% of those enrolled in pade I hi 1962 left sohool by/tfie be^iimng 
of padc VI, And ih Thailand^ .with a heavy cOTCantration of primary enrolment in tHa flr^ 
four pades, the figure is as hi^ as 87% in tfie final year. TOe phenomenon is uhdantandable 
since tha enforcemint for expansion at the three upper grades was made oiUy after 1962 whan 
compulsory education act prodding 7 yeeis schooling was promidgatei The drop-out rates in 
East Malaysia (Sabah and Sarawak)'are relativelj? low, so the mdn^problam there 
thi small percentage of chfldren enroUad. The figure for Wesf Malaysia of 10% is even lowers 
there >eirig^ virtu^y no drop-out untU grades V Mid VI,- For Sing^iores which has a l(X}% 
enrolment ratio for bar own citizenSi it is not certain to what extent the enrohnent of Mday- 
slans in her schods may be responsible for neptixe drop-ou - ' - 



" Thii is in accordance with ihe objaetivgs of the Educgtion Planp one of which iit = "to expand 
lowas^elemeniary education to'catsr for the growth in school age population and to expand upper alementary 
Dnrolments as rapidly as possible so that universal compuho^ 7-ycar education can be achi^ed by the late 
1980V% 

■ ^ - . . . ^ ^ ' _ _ ■■ 

This findin|,is confirmed in a study of drop-outs in Wtsi Malaysia publiihed in 1973, 3eei 

Malaysia'. Kajian Kaciclran (Dropout Study) (Kuda Lumpun Miniitry of Iducalioh, 1973), v . 



The table as i whde ciearly demonstrates that, with the exception _of Malaysia and ^ 
Singapore, the pmiaiy^roW^ent rates, which already show some weakneises, do not provide 
the reliable picture of the future situation as far as effective education Is concerned* What may 
be called effective enrolnierit is to be found in the combination of Tables CJ and C^?, since it 
should be assumed that only a chUd ,who has coniplated primary school would have absorbed - 
the minimum knowledge and abilities which would enable him to progress in his society, using 
whatever (formd or nomformal) education he may want, ^ 

If this norm of effective enrolment is accepted, it appears that the ratios of thae who 
hove completed primary education to the number of children of school-going age in the 
SEAMEO region are as follows: 

Table C.7ai Effective Enrolment Ratios: SEAMEO Countries 



Countfy Year Effecth^e Enrolment totio f%) 

Indonesia ^" 1971 ; " 20 

Khmer Republic . ^ 1972 ^ 15 



Laos 

Malaysia 
Sab ah 
Sarawak 
W. Malaysia 

Philippine^ 

Singapore 



1972 ' 9 

1969 40 

1969 .64 
1972 ^ r . ^4 

1970 ^ - ^5 



1972 97 
Thailand^ ^1972 15 

Republic of Vietnam 1972 ^ 33 



^ ^ If only ihu 4 lowcf grades are cqniiderod, the ratio U 56%. 
Sourec^ Tables C.7 ^ 

From what appears in Table C.7a it is quite obvious that, with the exception of Singa- 
pore and West Malaysia where the enrohnent ratia are W^, a yety laige proportion of chfldren 
of schwl^going age in SEAMEO countries are staying outside the schTOh Wietl^r it is a pod 
thing to keep them all in school is a difftrent matt^. Our great^haUenp here and now is the 
matter of gl^ng fair ^nd widest educational opportunities wi^in and beyondi:he walls of tlfe 
school Pcrhap!^ we can give these young people and the states concerned peater justice if we 
look for more liberal and realistic alternatives in the light of mir drcumst^^ 

It niay appear pessimistic to state that the above figures indicate the future literacy 
rate of the countries concemed,,but if it is agreed that more complicated production processes, 
cspeciany in agriculture, require somewhat more than just the ability to read and write a simple 
sentence, and that, particukrly in .arithmetic, a sound knowledge^U be ' needed, thm the 
conclusion seems unavoidable that in most countries of thf repon, serious mm^t should be 
given to the problem of how to provide this^minimum of knowledge. Moreover, when we rank 
the countries according to this Table' and compare it with the ranking of GNP per head, we 
nnd a correlation of no less than 0.93, It would seem, therefore, that efTpctive enrolment is a 
rather fair indicator of economic development in the SEAMEO countries. 



- Tliailand was put at 35, bLMng the simple average between the 15 and 56 figures. 
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The S^ond Levd of Education 



III the above section it was observed that the lower second levfl of education is also 
importam' in the analyiii oPthe drop-out problem. However, the niture of the pr^lem at this 
level diiTers from that already discussed. For whatever may be the opinion concerning the need 
for a number of yean of full secondary education, drop«out from schools at the second level 
does not necessarily constitutejwastap*, as it is at the first level when the children have learned 
too little to give them any red advantage. At the second level, every year of schooring wlU have 
been beneficial, at least if the programme itself is assumed to be useful. In Singapore^ the en= 
rolment ratio fell from 77% to 54% between lages 13 and IS, while in the^RiilippineSj the re- 
duction is of the order of 10%. In West Malaysia, a decline from 44% at age IJ/to 19% at age IS 
was observed. In all countries shown, the enrolnient rate by age, 15;is only around 20-30%. By 
age 18, no enrolment rate has a value as high as 1 5% (Table C.8); - \ - 

Table C.8: Age Speciftc Enrolment Rates for the Second Level of Education: 
Selected SEAMEO Countriei - 



Age (In years) 



Change 



Country' 


Year . 


13 


14 


15 


IS 


^ III natc 

"Ages 13-15 


Malaysia: 




(26)^' 










Sarawak 


1967 


(8) 


(3) 










24 


30 


. 31 


13 


-16 


W. Walaysia \. 


1967 




0 


0 










^ 44 . 


36 


19 


3 


-25 


Philippines 


1966/7 


(49) ^ 














20 


. 28 


29 


U 


-40 


Singapore 


1970 


(19) 


(2) 












55 


58 


54 


7 


-20" 


Thailand 


1967/8 


(22) ^ 


(8) 


(2) 










6 


11 


12 


5 


- 14', 


Republic of Vietnam 


1967/8 


(13) 


(4) 


(1) 










30 


32 


28 


17 , 


' - 14 

3 


^ , ^Ehrolmcnt raiio for tlic Qrst level 


of education. 











Sourcyi UNESCO^ Progress, op. cU. 



' - ' I ' - - ^- — i 

^ Infomiation on drop-out rates at this lava! is available only for thi Khmer RapubUc. 
The measure of contriBUtion from the terminal grades of level one, and of lower leveHwo is 
given by the transition rrf^ios for these grades (Table C.9). Column 1 contains informWon that 
has already been described in the previous section. Hie transititlon ratia from ihe lower 
^condaty to upper secondaty level reveal that around 35% to 45% of thc^e In the teritoqal 
lower secondaiy grade'discontinue their studies. The high rate for Singapore may have been a 
^consequence fef taking the transition point to be between grade X and ^ade XL By/he same 
token* inter-country comparisons would be a hazardous undertakingj but the broad pattern is 
nevertheless clear from the examination of both Tables CJ and C.9. And that is that both 



Table CJ: TransitiOT Ratios from the First to Grade I of the Second Level, and 
■ ^ froni Lower to Uppc^Sccond Levch SJEAMEO Countries 



W'} ■ 


; V Coimtfy 


Lcvel l to Grade I» 
Levda 


Low^L0vel 2 to 
Upper Leyd I 








Rfitio i 


Ywr 


RatiO^ 














(rotol) ^ 






^ Khmir Kepublic 

'. Laos ' ■ ■ * J'^ V 


196144^ 
. 1966^69 


31 

35 


^ 196447* 
- 196649 


65. 


49 
54- 




Malaysia: 
Sabah 


196749 


45 


196649 




^ 64 




Sarawak 


1967^70 , 


47 ^ 


1 1967*70 




61- 


•• • 


^ W. Malaysia 
, J ^ilippines 


1967^70 
1964-67 . 


67 . 
71 


1967-70 
196447 


. 91 


51 
91 




Singapore 
Thailand 

. Republic of Viitnam 


1967^70r y 
^ 1966-69 : j 
196548 


87 
69 


1967^70 
196548 
196548 


19 
68 

78. . 


J7 : 
77 



^Ratioi are averages of years shQWfi* 

^otal ineludest General, VMatiGnal and Teacher Training. 
StturecJ UNESdO: Proper, op. cit - ^ 



durfaig and at tha §nd;of lower secondaiy sdiioolingj drop-out oecurs so t^at only a imaU 
fraetioh of the sdiod population temain^to.compliti their|educatiori gt tiie igeond layiL What' 
these young school leavers do actually after their sdiod years is a bigx^uesticm fw our study. 
Evidintly a peat number of these piople have no difinlte skfll or knowlt^dga to earn their 
living light away. All of them we in a criticri fonnative age and before Iwig they arf .supposid 
, to be responsible dtizens in the flux of the much propapted *^yef^pient- . . 

R^ourc^fOT Edueatioiiai Development i 

\ * - .: ' ^ ' ^ 
Apart from the drop-out prrtilem, an 'examination of resource constrM 
' tional developmant is dso instructive* llie two ^pes of jresourqet partic^rlK ralavant heie 
are p^onnel md ftnaici. First, while UttraQr ^d enrolment rates pdnt to a general quantita- 
tive improvement in education^ facUities in the SEAMEO coantd^j Aey say very little about 
qualitative developments. Yet it is precisely tfee qudlty of education that should be a matter of 
^^VMoncettwkwouF^te^on. A report on-tiie educational situation in ^mer sums the problem 
up succitictiy: ^ ' . ' 

"Not oidy.is tlw content (of primary education cUmcula) not geared to the nee& of: 
evety <^y life, but the war situation has made it imp^lble to rhaintMn the infrastnicture 
of schools and facBities intact. 'Die reftigee problem is enoraious, mcessitating double 
ige of the facilities in secondary and triple use fa primary schooSs. Teachers mpreover 
have ,50-70 children per class, cWldreri of widdy different ages and haphaMrdly put 
toptherfrcmi different are^...."(tranilated from Ff^^^ 



40' 



Elsewhere in'the Riport, ^ ^, 

**0u^ present educational'system appears to be little effective and does not fulfil the re- 
' quircments orsocib-economic development. It is geared to a limited number only of 
students to be prepared for higlier education. No special attention m fiven to the masses ^ 
of the school population who go on directly to actual life and who actively participate in 
the developnient of the country".' .\ 

Table 0. 10: PupiM eacher Ratios at the First and Secopd Levels of Educations 
SEAMEO Countries, 1965'1969 ' 

No. of Pupils per Teacher 



First Level Second Levef _l 



Country 


1965 


^ Abound 
1969^ 


1965 " 


Ai^und 
1969^ 


Indonesia 


42 ■ 


40 


17 ^ 


17 


Klmier Republic 




48 


25 


"32 . 


LaDs 


32 


^33 


22 


18 


Malaysia: 










^Sabah 


29 


26 


24 


26 


Sarawak 


21 


34 


^ 25 ^. 


26 


W. Malaysia 


. 28 


32 \ 


26 


26 


Philippines 


40' 


43 




30 


Sinppore 


29 


\ 29 


25 ^ 


22 


Thailand 


34- 


33 


17 


20 


Republic of Vietnam 


56 


,58^ 


37 . 


39 ^ 



Wear 1968 fpr thu Khmur Rt^pubHc, Sabah, ihu Philippinys, Thailand and the Republic of 
Victnani; Yi?ar 1969 for Indonesia and Laoi"* and 1970 fopall dther eoyntrius* ' ^ 

Source; ONESCOi StaEUtiea! Vuarbook 1971, ' . 

With the absence of greater use of educational innovation and technolo^.perhapsonf 
indicator of quaHtative change is the pupil-teachir ratiOi and it is to be expected that quality 
improvement would be reflected in a faU in this ratio over time. The trend that emergei froni 
the figures iji Table C?10 is unfortunaitely quite the reverse. At the first level of echication; only 
3 out of 10 ratios fell between 1965 an4 1969 (Indonesia, Sabah and Thailand), while two 
countries (Khmer Republic and Singapore) h^d rati^ that were constant over the, period. 
Despite this constancy, there exist considerable doubts as reprds the qualitative adequacy of 
education in the Khmer Republic,- Among the ' other group of countries, Vietnam, with the 
higliest pupil-^teachcr ratios (above 55:1) registe^d an increase, while even in the Mippines 
and West Malaysia, this ratio has increased. In Thailand, the 1971 figure for rural pupils remains 
at 35: 1 , altlioufh the overall ratio has come down to around 33. At the second leveU only two 
out of ten ratios have fallen, while another two (Indonesia and West Malaysia) are unchanged, 
The'detcfioration^ of the ratio is jreatest for the Khmer Republic, while both the Philippines 
and Thailand also experienced significant Increases in their ratios althou^ Thailand still has, 



^ -Suu Rt»publiquc KhmerLK Rappoft suf I'lvolution de PEducation de '1971 a 1973 (Phnom- 
Penli,' Miriistyrc de I'Educatiuii Nationalt!, 1 973). , 



1 :2(5ra^"^ceUent^^ of the liiw^st in thi re^on, Taklhg^th 

levels together, . only Singapore has rfHiios tliat did not rise, while the good perfonnance afen* 
idnifnt ^tlos for Vietnam appfi'rr. to mW&d by poor pupil4eachir ratios^ so thaWny 
education improvement there riny ct^ fi/i-as Ulusory than real, which is only to be expecte^4n " 
the war circuiiistances. ' : ^ 

Table ^Developments in Recumnt Expenditure in JEducation in SEAMEO ^ 
Countries, 19654972 



H^^uu^tiOTiai Expenditure 



Country ^ 


Qiangein 
Expenditure 
Per AnnuriL 


OS % of Total : 

nurrent 
E^poiuWture 


Expendituie as 
V . %of G,N.P. 




% 


?^?xent 

tin 


WW 72 


Percent 
in 1969 


Change. 
196S£69 


Indonesia 


1969^72' 


+ 314 


54 


404 


.1-2 




Kluner Republic 


1965^72 


+ IJ 




- 12.7 


3.9 


- 0.3 


Laos , 


1965-71 


+ 5,3 










Malaysia: 


1965^72 


+ 22.7 


15,9 


+ 2.6 




+ 1.8 


Sabah 


1965-69 


+ 244 










Sarawak 


1965^69 ' 


+ 3.8 










W. Malaysia 


1965-69 


+ 15.2 










PhUippinei 


1965^72 


+ 20.9 


^ 


+ 1.7 


3.1 


+ 0.5 


Singapore 


1965-^2; 


+ 12.0 


15,3 


+0.1 


3.3 


+0.2." 


Tlialland- 


. 1964-72 


:+ 26.9 


19.1 
4.2I 


+ 2.1 


2.6 


-1.0 


Republic of Vietnam 


1965^69 ^ 


+ 29.2; 




4.9 


+ m 



^Iri yictnam racurrppt expenditure, on education was 4»2% of total recuffsnt expenditure: In 
1969. ' , " 7 . / ^ 

^Totd state development budpt/l969/70-1973/74. ^ ^ ^ - ^^^^^^^ ' . 

i~oi3r£esj UNESO0I StatUtUal Vtarbook 1971i ^ , 
Duvieuiart R. and'Ughetio, B. 

Rjpublique Khrherc Projet de restruciufalion ' ^ ^ 

5 Ai syitcnied^lducatiKi (Paris, UNESC ' * * 

BuUer, ; ^ " 

J ^ Lao Eduq^jonal Stataties 1962^72 (VientUno^ ^ : 

Bank Nsgara Malaysiat ' ^ . 

Quarterly Economic BiiUetln, Vol. 6r 1973. - 
= « R^publlque Khmerei . . , * ' .. 

^ ^ Rapport sUF Pli^oJutlon^de 1-Education de 1971 1 1973 

* (Phnom Penh, 1973)/ 

' & Bank of ThaUandi ' ^ ^ 

Annual Economic Report 1972.' 
5 Republic of Indonesian 

Th^Firsl Five^Year Development PUn, 1969/704^72/74. 

_ • , ' . . / ... — , . 

'The seoond type of resource coniidered is recurrent expcndilure on education* and 
Table C*ll show*, that the increases .are in alm^t all^cases ilgnificant whether measured 



directly, or the use of total recurrent expenditure and GNP af deflatore* In almOTt aU 
countrieSj edueatiOTid expenditures constitute a progressively larger slice both of totiJ recurTent 
aKpendUlure and of (3NPi 

_ ( . " _ ' ' ■ ' ' ■ . ' 

Table C,12: Parcentagc Changa in Public Recurrent Experiditure Per Pupil on 
Edu^timjFirst arid Second Lavelsr SEAMEO Countriess 196B«6^ 



Ffast Level . ^ ^ Second Levgl 



d^Duntry 


Current 
Price 


Constant 
Price 


^ Cuffrint 
;^ '"' Price 


Constant 

Mce 


Khiner Republic 


(=25,30)* 


(^52.25) 


-30.67 


-37,72 


Laos , ' ■ 


^ / ' +2237 


-^8.15 


=-17,36 


--37 J5 


Malaysia: 










Sabah ' 


-^21.10 


=24,14 


, -^52.74 


-5456 


Sarawak 


= 6.48 


^10.06 


-30.81 


=-33.47 


Malaysia 


+ 13,64 


+ 9.28 


+ 75,86 


+ 69.10 


Singapore 


+ 62.19 


+ 53,18 


+ 8L37 


+ 71.29 


Thailand 


+ 15.28 


+ a.3o 


+ 6.35 


- 5J7 


Republic of Vietnam -30.78 ' 

^ ' ' • ' ^ ■ ( : 


"80,79 


-58.12^ ^ 


' -^88.37 




the influenee of mflation 


ern: pir pupil 


expenditure by the eoniumer 


price index 












For year: 


i 1970-72. data availabie' 


for 196^69, 








UNEfiCO- FropeSs, op. 


, and Statijtici 


il Yearbook 1971, 






U.N, I Statistical Vearb 


ook for Asia and the Far East 1971, 






Republiqua/Khmerei RA^pi 

' ■■"/'■; '-'^ • 


oft, op* eit,,=^p. 







But an indicator of the quality of educational services pfTered ig not total educational , 
expenditures "but per pupil expenditurg,'sihce a jarger number of pupils would eniure a higher 
a^regate expanditufe on educationi regardless /of whcther qudity irnprovam have taken 
place. The resuhs from column (1) (First level) and column (3) (Second level) of Table C.12 
are mixed. For Laos (first level only)i West Malayiia. Sinppore and Thailand; there 
significant increases in per pupil expenditure over 1965-1969^ while for Khrner Rapublic* East 
Malaysia and Viettiam, the reverse is the case* A valid comparison of expenditurtes ovei time 
mvsi however take changes in the pneral price level intQ;Consideration,,since the observed 
change in per pupil expenditure niay largely reflect price change. To allow for thiSj . columns 
(2) and (4) express expenditure changes in terms of coiistant 19S3 prices.^ It is immediately 
clear that the resultant flgurei %how much smaller increases and much shaper declines. The 
positive change features remain signincant onJy .in Wdst Malaysia and Singapore ^ while for 
Thailand, per pupU expenditure increased only margndly at the first levels arid decline at the 
secona. The m^t serious decrease is again that of Vietnam* where falls in the regon of 80-9^ 
are encountered. * ^- ^ 

The brief review of the educational situation has demonstrated the existence of pfo« 



while U is adrriitEed thac the uie of consumer price indices ii not entirely saiisfactory theore- 
cicallyi the unavailability of the appropriate ieriei leaves us no alternative. 



biem arear deserving attention. First, the proportion of out-of^choo! yputh remains larp in^ 
>pme countries despite sigriincant increases in educational expenditures. In the remaining areas, 
the apparent improvement in literacy, enrolment and similar Ates masks to some extent unde^ 
lying difnculties with respect to the quality of elducation offered, as well as the adequacy of., 
available resources- " , ; ^ 

We may pose the question' ©ven these contraints, what is the role of NFE in these 
countries? The Answer, partial thou^ it maybe, Is tho subject of the next, and indeed, all 
subsequent sections. 

a THE NON FORMAL EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT IN SEAMEO, 
COUNTRIES \ 

Developnient 

^Non^formal education along the adopted definition o|rthis study is indeed of recent 
ortgn. It is ih fact a discovery of something . wWch e^^ted f^r a long time In mmy Afferent 
forms. During the last few decades all SEAMEO countries are known to have operated non^ 
formal educattdn prograjnmes/prQjects loosely under the *adult-educatJon' blanket. 

It mi^t be more instructive to let the countries ^ch submitted coiieiie but adequate 
^accounts describe their cases in their ovm words. This ^11 sem as a startlni point to inv^tpte 
Hh^v^ple matter more thotou^ly in thfi subsequent chapters that vM CoUow. . 

' -i , ■ . = . ■- - 

M repiorted by Sbigapore: 

. The awareness of the concept of non-forrtial education in the, Republic of Singapore 
daterf as far back as 1950 vdth the establishment of the Singapore Council for Ad^t Education 
4o.co;ordinate adult education activities orgwiized by the Ministo^ of Education, the University 
of Singapore and voluntai^ bodies, 

'if-.. ■ 

The role of^the SCAB was to provide thae agencies with subsidies to organize adult 
education prograpimes. - 

' .Jn 19io/the Adult Education Board, a statutoo' body was established to promote 
adult education in ttie ftapublic. The role of the ABB m to extend peater understanding among 
Uie people of the importance of adult edbcatlon in the task of natlond development and na- 
tion buildirfg throu^* flie organization of a grfeat variety of couiies/qlasses in exjunction ^th 
private, semi-public and.piJiblic institutions and tiie Pepple^s Ass^iation. • 

The People's AMociation, providing adult education actiifities at community centres , 
has brou^t understanding of non-formal education to the people at grass-root level. 

Non-formal education, therefore, takes place at the home front throu^ the mass 
media, at the commumty centre,' and in places of work and in institutions. Non^ formal educa- 
' tion W pro\dded at all levels from top management throu^ various supervisory levels, at dif- 
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ferent types of technical and v^ational institutions. The objectives are to prumote community 
development as well as individual and personal, and work development for the people. 

As reported by Thailand: 

As in all traditional societies before a formal education system was developed (the 
first formal school was established in 1870) all education took place in a.non-fomial manner 
through the Buddhist temples, through apprenticeship schemes, through the family, through^ 
community elders, and for the elites throu^ the palace. There was, however, no conscious 
awareness ihat non-formal education was being practised. 

In 1937 the government fomiulated its first policy on adult education. This policy 
had two main aims, firstly to provide literacy training, and secon^y to provide citi^zeriship 
training. An adult education office was established in the Ministry of Education in 19^, and 
the first programmes for adults were mounted in the same year. 

Not until 1954 was the concept o.f adult education broadened with the establish- 
ment ofTUFEC (Thai-UNESCO Fundamental Education Centre). ITiere were 0^ workers iii 
seven fields: health, agriculture, education, home making, village industry, md the production 
of instructional materials. 

Since 1948 short vocational training courses have been offered,.and in 1964/65 a new 
flexible programme of short course vocational trainiiig was started from mobOe schools. 
(MTTS)/ 

With the development functional literacy-family life education coursel ia 1969 
adult and non-formal education cdn be said to have passed its .watershed, and achieved a 
considerable degree of acceptability." , 

Financial Resburces 

Of late, the desirability of prograrumes in non-formal education has received explicit 
acknowledgement in national development plans. A good example of this recognition appears 
in the Third National Development Plaii, 1972-1976, of Thailand. Among the numerous 
obicctives of the Education Plan is the proposal to expand NFE: 

i "# to promote adult and out-of school education for drop-outs and thc^e who have 
no opportunity to continue their studies by providing basic reading and writing classes as well 
as vocational training to suit local needs, 

m to improve adult education contents and mobile vocational training units to suit 
socfo^cononiic conditions of rural areas, 

d to promote the use of mass media in the development of adult education and to 
improve and expand public libraries in areas which lack adult education centres, and 



Questionnaire reply from the Nadohal Liaison Committee ofSirigapore 

2 

""Qucstiunnaire reply freni the National Liaison Committee of Thailand, 



to promote youth acrivitics in local development and vocational training of young 

people/* - 

In the light of these objectives, it would be interesting to examine the nnancid allo^ 
cations for NFE under these plans. Actual ngures are not alv/ays easy to come by, but the 
following should give some indication of relative ma^itudes. 

In Indonesia, the Firs. Five-year Educational Development Plan of 1969/1970-1973/ 
1974 estimated that in the first year of the Plan, 160 mniion Rg. wm to be spent on Com- 
munity and Adult Education out of a total of 5,813 million Rp. for Education. This repre^ 
sents a meagre 2 J% of the total. Over the entire Plan period, 1.7 billion Rp. out of a total of 
53.7 billion Rp. was to have been so spent, again only 3.2%. The Second Five^Ye^ Educa= 
tional Plan is equally spartan reprding NFE Resource allocations. A fl^ra of 3 billion Rp. or 
-0;6% -of the- total education budget is to be devoted to NFE- progranimes . out of a:total..of 
495,8 billion Rp. However, a hige proportion of expenditure for **inltitutiond/offlcid train' 
ing'' may be devoted to NFE projects, and this item is expected to account for 14.9% of the 
Developmant Budget in education in 1974/1975, with the corresponding percentage being 13>8 
for the entire plan period. By comparison, the allocation to the fomial education system is 
projected to finance and estimated growih in enrolment and the number of teachers by 50% and 
21% respectively between 1973 and 1978.^ ^ 

> ^ Similarly, enrolment in the Khmer Republic is en^dsaged to grow by 12% between 
1974 and 1978, while both the number of teachers and expenditure m education are expected 
to increase 50% over, the same period. Details on the allocations for NFE are unavaUable, but it 
was stated that the Directorate of Mass Education, Special, Out^of-School and Permanent 
Education (DEMEP) would be set up with the following budget for 1974-1978, 

i ' ■ ■ ^ 

DEMEF: -ff^et Budget (in US$) 1974^1978 



Staff-(Expert) 
Training 
Materials 
TOTAL 

The aboVe figures, extracted from Questionnaire A: General Inforrmtion do not, however, give 
the whole picture, since the Report (p, 38) clearly indicates that an important role*is played 
by other Ministries; Despite the lack of data, the authorities appear to be initiating a real efTort 
in the direction of NFE. 

The first Malaysia Plan,^ 1966-1970, focussed attention on the formal education 
system, but also referred to the need for '*the training of personnel outside the school system."^ 
Again no specific data for NFE proyammes were ^ven, but the budget for *Other Propammes' 

^Thailand! The Third NatiDnal and Social DevelDpment Plan, 1972^1976 (Bangkok, 1972) pp. 
256-60, Similar itatcments are te be found in Plans for IndDntiia and the Phillppinei. 

RepubHc of Indonesian Repclita-I!, (Second Five-Year Plan) 1974-1978, Ch. 22 and Ch. 24. 

■ ^ Malaysia; Second MaUysia Plan (Kuala Lumpur, 1971), p. 228. 
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1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 




30,000 


30,000 






27,500 


35,000 


35,000 


20,000 


27,500 


15,000 


9,000 


9,000 


9,000 


3,000 


42,500 


74,000 


74,000 


29,000 


30,500 



accounted for only 0.7% of the total expenditure under tlic Plan. There vvns no explicit men- 
lion of NFE programmes in the Second Malaysia Plan, 19714975, but a totaf budget of 537,3 
million was envisaged, conipared to the MS 329,4 million between 1966-197L Of the former 
figurc, 5.2% was allocaied to *oiher programmes', a considerable increase over the 19664970 
aliocaiion, while, of the allocated MS 1 ,921 million for agricultural development, 5.0% was to 
be cievoied to extension and services. The only other information available relates to litefacy 
(Qucstioruiaire A; Literacy) where it is reported that^ic literacy budget declined from M83,6 
million 1968 to MS 13 million in 1972. 

!t was not possible to obtoin exact data on total NFE expenditures in the Philippines. 
However, detailed descriptions of NFE projects are available in at least two sect to. First ^ 
Special Programmes in education consist of manpower training, sports development, cbmmuruty 
development, etc, and budget allocations for these are as follows: (values in million Pes^) ^ 



Special Projects & Development Programme 
Total Education 

% Special Project/ Total Education 



FY 1972 FY 1973 FYI974 -FY1975 

6L8 61.8 6L8 

435.0 523,8 , 626,1 .» 626.1 

^ 11.8 9S ^ 9,9 



In addition, expenditures in the field of cooperatives and social welfare are given as (million 
Pes<^),- . 





FY1972 


FY1975 


% Growth 


Family Welfare 


. 2.73 


3.64 


+ 333 


Child 4 Youth Welfare 


3.81 


5.02 


+ 31 J 


Vocational Rehubilitation 


1.55 


1.97 


+ 27.1 


Training & Research 


2.87 


12.29 


+ 328.2 


Field Services 


26.13 


47.26 . 


+ 80,9 


TOTAL 


37.09 


70.18 


+ 89,2 



A shnilany detailed description of NFE expenditures is furnished by Singapore for the 
fiscal year 1973/1974. The following is a brief summary of expenditure in 4 Ministries:^ 





Budget 


(NFE Programme) 




Ministry 


(SS million) 


(SS million) 


% of MinLstry 
Budget 


Remarks 


Educaliim 






n.76 


Adult Education 
Boii.d and CEPTA 
T.V. 


Culture 


27J 


6.68 


24. 1 2 


People's 
Association 


Finance 


368.3 


0.28 


0.08 


Staff Training 
Institute . . 


labour 


4.9 


1.34 


25.31 


National 
Productivity 


TOTAL 


660.6 


10.17 


1.54 





Republic nf iliu Philippines^ Fouf^Ycar DtJvylopmunt Plan FY I972=iy75 (Munila, 1971). 



^Cnniinuntt jtion ffnin Mr Chnn K '^k Kuan, Chairmaii of N.itipnal Linison Cdmniittcy, Sing;v 
poru, mi 28Mi March 1974, 
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WMg NFE exp'T^^'ditures form a sizeable proportion of some ministry budgets, it Is obvicus 
that the overaU percentage is quite small , S 

As mentioned above, Thailand has pvan prominence to non-formal education in its 
latest development plan, but the proposed budget for the Adult Education Division, Depart- 
ment of General EducatiOTi represents only LS%=L6% of total expenditure for education 
between 1972 and 1976. Some Illustrative figures are: ^ 



Adult Education % of total 
Budget 
Enrolment 



1972 
L51 

0,52 



1976 
1.66 
LIS 



The emphasis on formd education is apin apparent from Table D.l . 



Table D,1 ; Planned Growth of Enrolment, Number of Teachers and Education 
Budpts in National Development Plans percent 









No. of 




Country 


Ran/Years 


Birolment 


Tochers 


Budget 


Indonesia 


Second Five- Year Plan 

; 1974-1978 


50.3 


20,9 


1 


Khmer Rep. 


Five^Year Development Plan 

19744978 


ilo 


59.8 


53.9 




Second National Propamme 

19754979 


2 


2. 




Malaysia 


Second Malaysia Plan 

19704975 


24.4 


33.3 


3 


Philippines 


Four- Year Development Plan 

19724975 


22.8 




33.8 


Thailand 


Third National Development Plan 
19724976 


24.4 . 


23.3 


38.8 


Vietnam 


Educational Development Plan 
19724975 


33,8 


36,3 


23j 


Singapore 


19734977 






45.7^ 



^The total budget for the Pkn period is 495,8 biUion Rp. (Repdita II, 19744978), 

^For Lkoh enrolment figures of 295,750 are given for 1973* Tliere are ako 9^113 tcuchers 
(Second National Pfopamme 197S4979}. ^ 

^The Seeond Maiaysb Pkn envisages education expenditure to be M$ 537*3 million. By 1973, 
63.4% of thU rigure had been spirit. 

^Sinppore has "no formal plan for the devclopmint of education in ths eoming years" 
(Reply in Questionnaire A)* Howeyefj it is estimated that government current expenditure will povi^ trom 
S$210 million in 1972/1973 to S$ 306 million ui 1976/1977, 

Sourccst Rciponics to General Information Questionnaire, 



Finally j enrolment, number of teachers tnd expenditures are expected to increase by 
a third between 1972 and 1975 in Vietnam. However, from available data, the participation of 
= NFE appiars to be small, as the following data show: 
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Vietamn: Enrolment, Teachers and Expenditure hi NFE Literacy /Adult Education as a 
Proportion of Total EnroLment F^lumber of Teacliers ajid Educational Expenditures 
1972/1973=1975/1976 

1972/1973 1975/1976 

Enrolment 0J6% 2.91% 

Teachers 0.94 0,07 

Expenditures 0,11 * 0,29 

It would, therefore, appear from the description above that, despite the publicity 
accorded to the development of NFE programmes, the financial support for these remains re- 
latively meagre. In fact, while it is expected that enrolment will increase four to five times, so 
as to become about 3% of that in formal education (which is obviously a very modest target)5 
the number of teachers would be drastically reduced. 

It Is perhaps appropriate to end this sedtiartv aT we begaiij >wtK a quotation from 
Thai.ind: , . 

"Despite the fact that there are more than fifty different organized programnies of 
adult and non-formal education in operation, still only a smdl proportion of educatois are 
aware of the crucial role that non^formal education must play, if rapid and smooth socialj cuN 
turd and economic development is to be achieved, In general it Is only those officials who are 
working directly or indirectly in thefleld of non-fomial education an^ a few other educational 
, officials at the highest level who are fuUy aware of the concept and^'its importance. The im- 
portance of non-formal education is not felt either by the central budgetary officials or the 
central planning officials."^ 



QuoStlonnaifE reply from the National Liaison Committee of Thailand* 
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Chapter Threa 

LITERACY 



a: XONCEPT^NDMESNWG OF^^^ 

Conceptualization of literacy is applicable at the individual level as weU as at the 
societal level. Illiteracy does not necessarily defme a person. Indeed the mere allegation that an 
adult illiterate is deficient assumes that literacy is a necessaiy commodity for the society. 

In almwt idl SEAMEO countries,* educational authorities ate anxious to stress that 
the total eradication of illiteracy is one of their couatry*s ultimate objectives. But the problem 
to be tackled is vast and compiex* and it has to be admitted that the achievement of its 
objectives, at least ftr th^e countries which still have a hi^ illiteracy rate, lies in the distant 
future. \ , 

But, ^hat is really meant by literal? = ■■ : 

At the societal level pre4iterate societies.^need to undergo a process of literlzation be- 
fore their members can be considered literate. Such a process is really a cultural metamorphc^is 
and will not be achieved through the relative simple '^aliphabetization'' of the population. It 
implies, more fundamentuJly, the internalization of a lit^^acy consciousness, and that the sldll 
wilLbe operation^ and functional. In this context, literacy is not just tha proportion of people 
\Aio can read and write, but more important are the cirdumstances which compel the people to 
be able- to read and write, the level of development forcing the people to do so, and printed 
material so plentiful that one feels alienated if one cannot read and write. This last contingency 
has not always been the case in developing areas,- In the 'countries we studied, the official 
concept and the meaning of hteracy is almost universal. In any modern society, reading and 
writing are taken for granted as an indispensable element in a person's equipment for ll^ng. 
Children are tau^it to read and write at the earliest pasible age, for the rest of their education 
depends on their possession of the skill of Hteracy. ' The whole social, poetical and ecqnomic 
structure of a civilized society rests on the assumption that every citizen can communicate, 
and be communicated with by means of the written or printed word. However, this does not 
app!y4rf^ all parts of each country, or to each group of the population. 



-With the cxcyptiQn of Smpporc. which stated that the question of Uliteracy is no longer 
coniidcrcd a m^jor problem bccauie of its latiifkctory litewy mo, due to the universal primary education, 



the high level of secondary educatioh arid its urban character 
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The Development of the Concept 

U hus always been niurc convenient, for operational purposes, to speak about literacy 
at the individuul icvct. Until the early I960's mm governments ai-liiercd to the Unesco stand- 
ard proposed hy one gt its coniniittees that : 

**A person is literate svhu ean, with unUerstandinL:, both read and write a short siniple 

statonient on his everyday life'\^ 

This leads to coiiceptimlizing literacy as a niininium level of "education" to which the greatest 
p;>ssible number of illiterates should be brouglU, The reading and writing-skill of individuals is 
the end in itself and considered as isolated entities separated from their environment. 

Still every government prescribes variations in interpreting this concept^ nanieiy; from 
writing his own nanie up to the level equivalent to a certain grade eompletion of a formal 
school (usually third or fourth grade). The signincance of literacy rests on the assumption that 
in order to engage in niodernizution processes more educated people are required. Literacy is 
wnsidwd"as nic niinM of educatrdn wliieli wiU erioble people to take part In the 

.develiipnient processes, . 

I -■ •/ . • 

With this concept in mind, aimost all countries Qonsideyiteracy as one of the prqjeets 

of educaiiun. especially non-lbmiai education, in one country it is called adult education, in 

another c^jnununity education or mass education, depending upon the administrative structures 

of the respective countries. 

Some countricb de^gribed literacy as the first and important step toward further edu- 
cation, Thuy launched the nwss liieracy programme to teach iUiterates reading and writing and 
a iittic arithnietie.Thc comniittees in diarge of the eradication of illiteracy were not the respon- 
sibility of only one ministry, but involved other ministries as well, and the programme was 
considered as a national campaign agaiiist illiteracy. This era is normally xaUed the traditional 
literaey periud, ^' , ^ _ " ^ 

Later it was found that the traditional approach to ji|^racy was difncult in several 
ways. By teaching too simple reading and writting only, it dispersed in a minimum of time and 
often wasied its efforts. By iiiobilizing untrained instructors and school teacher, using available 
niateriais -usually primarjf school textbooks-it tended to treat adults as children./ And by 
viewing literacy as a consumption item, it limited the funds available from national budgets 
which could ill afford to waste money on "low priorities", , 

Seeing these weaknesses, some countiies felt the necessity of taking care of the new 
literates by providing them wiihfollaw-up aciivitles mch as reading material, reading centres or 
small libraries and community classes. Being able to read and write was no longer an end in 
itself, but applying the skill for further learning and understanding written material was equally 
if not more important. Literacy was not justjeaching the alphabet. It should be followed by 
creoting the situation that people would feel the gain of being literate. ^ 



UiU'SiJci's E^iwrt CnpiMiiijit**; cin the StMiid;irdlzatioii cif Educational SEiitistics (1951)* 



It was not until the begnning of the i960's when'the so called traditiaial and the 
mass concept of literacy ms changed into a trend to dirferentiate bet wen a "literate" person 
and a *Junctionally literate" person as proposed in the 1962 UNESG€ deflnition: 

"A person is literate when he has acquired the essential knowledge. mid skills which 
enable him to engage In all those activities in which literacy is required for effective functionini 
ill his ^oup and community, and whae attainment in reading and writing and arithmetic 
makes it p^sible for him to continue to use these skills towards his own and the. community's 
development/'^ 

■ x 

This definition was elaborated further by UNESCO, which proposed: - 

"In quantitative terms, the standard of attainment in functional literacy may be 
equalized to the 'skUU of reading and writing and arithmetic achieved after a set number of 
years of primaty o^ elemental schooling."^ = - - . . 

Both statements adopted by the International Committee of Experts on literacy Problerns 
(Paris 1962) were reaffirmed by a later conference of the Mimsters of Education in Teheran in 
1965. 

■ ■ • . / 

This World Congress of .Ministers of Education approved the UNESCO proposal of' 
jiteracy teaching which stressed a selective, intensive and work^-oriented strategy and accepted 
the concept of functional literacy, with the corollary that literacy teaching, while it must be 
intepated with a country*s e due aU on al programme, could no lonpr be viewed as a pu^ly 
educatiaial matter but v^s to an even greater extent bound up with pnaral social, ecOTiomic 
and ci'hural development, and, as, such, should have the support of the pubUc as a whole. 

It appeared that a large number of developing countries air over the world, including 
■the;SEAMEO countries, expressed their interest In this new concept of functional literacy, 
since the objectives will be not only to bring about literacy but development as well. 



. Since the adoption of this new definition, the countries we studied l^ave already sub^ 
scribed to functional literal' linked to development programmes or community needs. How- 
ever, some countries may not completely abandon the massive, undifferentiated approach as a 
means of stemming illiteracy. These countries reported a mixture; the traditional ^approach was 
followed in many areas wlule at the same time tiiey . started the selective apprMch as experiment 
tal projects in other areas. Since results of these experimental projects have not yet been pro^ 
ducei it still remgins to be seen whether this new concept will definitively be adopted or not 
in the SEAMEO region, 



^Megting of the International Committee of Experti on Litiraey Problems (Pafii,fjune 18-28, 

1962). 
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Literacy and ^velopment , 

In cxainining the relation between litefacy and development, previous studies showed 
that the existence of such relationship was not doubted,^ but it was not necessafily a matter of 
causg and effect in the sense that an increase in Uteracy should be seen to have an automatic 
result in raising the per capita income of a community. The contribution which literacy could 
make to economic development still depended upon many other circumstances of the country 
concerried, 

In a recent study," it was indicated that the value of literacy will be greatest whenever 
there are opportunities for the exercise of literacy skills in the daily functioning of the family 
at work and in the home. It could be particularly signiflcant in cases where development takes 
the form of the improvement of production or the increase of services. That literacy would 
have both direct and indirect effects on in nr easing productivity could safely be assume d^ pro* 
vided that it was given beyond the elementary stage, and the concept and meaning were pro* 
gressively transformed into work-oriented literacy. _ _ 

It may be stated that at present mmi educational authorities a^ee with the view that 
litefacy-including arithmetic-should have the veiy practical purpose of serving development. 

However, not all development authorities in the SEAMEO countries are convinced 
that even this new type of literacy which is geared to their very purposes is really one of the 
necessary development inputs. Could one, for instance, not teach better agricultural methods^ 
and have these adopted by the farmers, without their being literate? Several examples could be 
quoted of such cases. However, a good number of studies in different developing countries have 
disclosed that there are three main factors which are favourable to the adoption of new farm 
practices, namely, education, larger size of farm and contacts outside the village. Obviously, 
these three factors are usually strongly interrelated, as it is lo^cal that the better-to-do farmers 
will have some educationj and have outside contacts. Nevertheless, the educational factor Te- 
mains, even when isolated, as has been done in some cases, It is also interesting to note that the 
replies from the SEAMEO countries concerning ^difficulties, experienced in agricultural extei> 
sion, nearly all mentioned *lack of literacy", "lack of arithmetic", "lack of basic biological 
k_nowledge" It should be added that, althou^ the results of the evaluation studies carried out 
in the various Uneseo experimental work-oriented projects have not been published, it would 
seem that there is indeed a positive relationship between "literacy" and increased income in 
agriculture. 

A much older study, carried out by the Uneseo Research Centre on the Social Impli- 
cations of Industrialization in Southern Asia, also showed that, in large textile factories in Bom- 
bay and Calcutta, there vvas a peculiar difference between the productivity of literate and illi- 
terate workers. OnB could not say that there was a statistically si^iflcant difference between 
the performance of a literate and an iUiterate spinner, or weaver, or dyer, but it appeared that 
all the maintenance men (who were better paid) were literate, 



"UNESCO' Literacy as a Factor in Development^ Working paper for the World Conpess of 
Ministers of Edueation, Teheran^ Septetrlber 1965, 

^H*M. Phillips, Literacy and Development, UNESCO publication, Paris, 1970, 
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Similarly, the study by Pliillips already quoted, did not rtnd direct productivity ad- 
vanuiges. but it was found that there was a signincant difference in favour of the literate factO' 
ry workers who^tendcd to be more accurate, more punctually on time, less accident-prone, etc. 
it should not be forgotten thai the full impact of literacy in a factory can be felf only when 
a//'the workers (or at leasl the Jarge majority) are literate, since only then will it be feasible to 
change the wliole production system and to use written explanations and orders instead of oral 
ones. Therefore, only wlien the near total factory population is literate and particulariy when 
they have acquired at the same time the necessaiy understanding and skills of the functioning 
and maintenance of their machines will it be possible to fully appreciate the value of work^ 
oriented literacy which would permit the switch to a far more efficient production system. 

Tills means that functional literacy and/or work-oriented literacy, imparting techriiCid 
skilb and understanding as well as literacy, can best be tau^t by those who, either in rural 
deveiiopment or in factories, are the technicians who know the trade and have also learnt how 
to impart these abilities along with the literacy factor. The latter should not he regarded as a 
by-product only, since it does provide tremendous adyantage^Sj particulady in the 
duction process. 

High yielding seed varieties are more complicated to cultivate; the planting distance^ 
amount of water, quantity and type of fertilizer, plant protection etc. are not always the same, 
while it cannot be expected that personal contact with an extention officer is so frequent that 
his ad^ce can be requested at any'time when a particiflar difficulty is encountered, llierefore, 
prirtted information, reinforced v/henever pc^sible by radio broadcasts, would appear to be the 
answer. But this means that the extension service iiself,agricultural, or industrial, should be in- 
tcrested in imparting literacy along.witfi technical advice and demonstrations. 

This does not mean that they should all become literacy .teachers, but It does imply 
that development personnel should recognize the importance of Uie functionality of literacy, 
and be willing to assist it by ^ving their advice in planning a_nd programming, and in the im- 
plementation as welL 

B, U TERACY IN SEAMEO COUNTRIES 

INDONESIA 
Literacy Situation 

One of the main achievements since the Proclamation of Independence in 1945 was 
the setting up of a literacy campaipi for the adult population (aged 13 and over). Ihis cam- 
paign throu^out the countiy was carried out by all levels of the society which were literate, 
under the leadarship of the COTmunity Education workers. The President commanded the 
total eradcatich of illiteracy in four yeaK, begnning August 17, 1960-Independence ^y-on 
which the President tmditicnally makes the political statement of the govemment, Mthin 
four years 24 million people have been freed from illiteracy, according to a government 
statement. 

■ On 31 December 1964 when Indonesia was declared free from illiteracy, the total 
literate population was 98,006,002 out of 98,305,345 people of 10 years of age and beyond. 
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The criterion used was that somciuie would be considered literate if he could read ond write the 
Roman script in the fomi of siniplc sentences as well as perfonn simple aritlimetic. The lest Tor 
an area to be considered free from illiicracy was carried out In three stages, i,e, 

L the Ullage test (house tuhoi^c sampUng); 

2, the district test (randoni sanipling); 

3. the general check-up through out the districrs (tests on the spot in public places). 

Not\vithstanding the rcsuhs gained during the campaign^ the literacy rate in the sub- 
sequent years has fallen very drastically. This was due to three factors: 

1, the more sophisticated' criterion used in judging the level of Uteracy; ■ 

2, the minimum standard of skill of tiic literates and the low level of teaching quality 
of the volunteer teachers/instruciors; 

3, the lack of using reading ability because of the inadequacy of reading materials and 
ilieir insufncicni quantities/ .. . 

h was soon recugnii^ed since the first years of the literacy campaign that reading and 
writing was not an end in itself. and the achievement would have no real signiricance whats^ 
ever for the people, if not followed by further systematic and orderly care and guidance for the 
newly literate adults, as pointed out above. 

To carry out this post-literacy programme, a vast amount of funds was needed, and 
this was not available; the economic condition in the sixties was very hard so that neither 
community contributions nor government budget could be expected. Based on the census 
figures of 1971, the literacy rate was 60% among the population of 10 years bf age and over, 
the rale for men being hitler (70%) than that tor woriien (49%). 

Organization and Administration 

In Indonesia, the literacy progran.ime is the sole responsibility of the D^reetorate of 
Community Education, one of the sixteen directorates within the Ministry of Education and 
Culture. Supervision and inspection at the field level are carried out through the 1 30 provincial 
inspectorates and 560 district and 1529 sub^district offices of Community Education. Under 
the guidance of those supervisors, Community Education Committees at the local level are 
established to set up programmes in all sorts of community education activities including litera- 
cy. Since officials from various government and non-govemment agencies are included, efforts 
have been made to come to an organizational structure which will make inter-agency co-opera^ 
tion possibles 

There are about 1 1,000 personnel working in the Directorate of Community Educa- 
tion from the national level down to the field level. In the comniunity development prograiTi- 
mes, where literacy h one of the objectives, the Community Education field workers are asked 
^o take care of the readingclasses. Besides literacy teaching, the Community Education Office 
is in charge also of conducting pc^t-literacy classes, family-life education courses and vocational 
or leadership training courees. Conimunity Education Centres are also its responsibility. 
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J Actaal literacy teaching is done by 7126 volunteers (mmtly school teachers, but also 
othir vUlap officials, prisoners, housewives, etc.) who shpuld receive 7 days of training; in 1972 
oiCy 640 ware trained according to the reply. The number enrolled was 72,404 men and 
62,688 women in 1972, of which number 46,249 and 40,768 , respectively , passed the test (both ^ 
64% appro^dmately). The budget increased from Rp. 38 million in 1970 to Hp. 56 million in 
1972 (if 1/5 of the total Community Education effort is assumed to be spent on literacy work)/ 
This implies a unit cost of Rp. 418 per adult enrolled, or 643 rupiahs per adult made literate 
(US$ US rcspectrvely) in 1972, = j 

Private Apncies ^ 

Many private and community bodies exist at the local level which may contribute to 
the implemantation of literacy programmes. Trte most important amoni the youth organiza- 
i tidns is the PRAMUKA or the Boy Scouts and the Girl Guides Association, Many women's 
organizations are very ; active in conducting non=formal or informal education activities in the 
field of home'maldng, family4ife education including family plannini and the like. They may 

integrate literacy teaching in these activities. , 

■ ~ ^ ■ . , . _ , 

Functional Literal 

' Since 1970 Indonesia h^^ emo^rked upon experimental prefects in functional literacy^ 
UNESCO assistance was requested, tj^t so far the prpjects have been carried out by domestic 
lasources. Seven minriexperimental projects were conducted covering different subjects: an 
erosion^control projectiin Central Java, farming-orientatidh in West Java, afforestation inKMi- 
mant^, fishery ifi Siilawesi, home-maMng in urban Jakarta and instructors in function^ 
literacy trtining in Eajt Java. The primers and teachers' manuals were produced at Headquarters 
after Identification of the field of interest of the villages concerned. 

Althouih the training of, instructors is longer (2 weeks) and offered to relatively more 
persons (175), taking into account the small number of projects, the duration is not regarded 
as enough. 

However, the results remain to be seen and evaluation of the projects was not yet 
available so far. 

KHMER REPUBLIC 
Utcmcy Situation 

According to the Census Report of 1962 the Uteracy rate among persons of lOyea^ 
old md over was 414% in rural and 64,4% in the very few urban areas, providing a totd of 
44%. As usud, literacy among men was considerably higher than among women: 67% as 
against 1 5% in rurd, and 87% vs^ 40% in urban areas. 

At present the total literacy rate is estimated to be at l^t 60%^ while the total popu^ 
lation has increased from 5/7 to approximately 7.2 million, / 



\ ^Istlmate by R. Duviensart (Unqsco) and B, Ughetto (ILO) in 1973i "Rcpublique Khmcrc, Pro= 

jet de restructuration du systeme d*education," p,6. Unesco, 1973 {mimeo). 
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In the mid'Sixties the Khmer Government had embarked upon the task of putting all 
possible; resources hito a national literacy campaign which engaged the svholc nation. In 1964 
an *'Ordre doSarvice" was issued by the Premif r noniinating all Cabinet members to become^ 
members of a Permanent National Committee for Literacy responsible to carry out the literacy 
campaign. The National Assenibly parsed the law on August 19. 1965, requiring all citizens 
aged 10-50 years to be literate in the Khmer language. Later the same law was imposed upon 
alien residents a? well to read and write in the Klimer language, acquiring a ceftificate of 
literagy of a certain level. To carr>^ out this pro|ramm.e all literate citizens should take part in 
this drive in teaching literacy . 

A total of approximately 32,000 volunteers consisting of school teachers, civil servants, 
students and Buddhist monks were reported'to have tau^it in literacy classes without expecting 
any remuneration, since it was a legal obligation ^otever}' literate citizen. The national budget 
covered the necessary^expenditures, and the people, fully aware of. the significance of being 
literate, voluntarily contributed to the classes whatever they had at their disposaL From 1965 
to 1968i 1J7 million persons attended literacy courses out of L25 million illiterates and 
387j000 obtained their certificates. 

Administration 



The Ministry of Education is the body which directs all educational and cultural acti- 
vities including adult education carried out throu^ the Directorate General of Education. 
Sinee 1971 the Ministry of Community Development coordinated all programmes in this res- 
pect. The campaign failed to continue because of the war, but the government still plans to 
continue the literacy programmes in ihe framework of community development. 

Functional Literacy 



In 1973 a new committee was established called the National Committee for Nbn- 
Formd Education (CONENF) with the task of re-inforcing non-formal aducation programmes 
including literacy classes* One of the significant projects is its pilot project in functional 
literacy in order to determine the actual needs of the population, to train key personnel and 
to organize courses in the non^war zones. 

1? 

It is anticipated that literacy programmes will be expanded after this experiment and 
training project, but no decision has been made in this respect. However, , the government Js 
deeply convinced of the need for reforms of the total education to see that it becomes more 
closely hnked wit^h the actual needs of the population. Non-formal education is to be the. task 
of various ministries, such as Apiculture, Health, etc* It will be the task of the newly created 
Directorate of Mass and Permanent Education (DEMEP) to.esiablish, co-ordination of efforts as 
well as integration of the formal and non-formal modes of education. 
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Literacy Situation 

■ Tiie percentage of literacy as oniuially recorded was appro)dmaiely 10% in 1950,25% 
in 1960 and Uie laiest t^stiniate of 3045% wus made in 1968,^ Various studies have been ca- 
lied out to determine the literacy leveU ^vhich will be discussed later in SQCtion '^Level and 
Organization of Literacy'*. 

Organization and Admiiustration 

Within the govemmeni system literacy has always been the responsibility ot the 
.Krectorate of Primary and Adult Education of tlie Ministry of Education, Very significant is 
the Decree on the National Plan ( 1 W)A974) by which, among other things, a National Literacy 
Committee was set up consisting of representatives of various ministries and aiming at the 
integration of the intensive literacy and adult education action into the overall development of 
the Vientiane Plain. A Decree of last year will establish libraries in rural areas and providi 
reading materials. Non^fornial.education including literacy programmes is carried out through 
the Rural Centres for Community Education (Cent reii Ruraux d'Education Communautaire, or 
CREC) These Rural Centres were created since 1962 in accordance with the principles of the 
Lao Education Reform introduced that year. These institutions reflect in fact the rural educa= 
tion system. A ^TREC" may be established in a building specially constructed for this purpose, 
but it could also be housed in a simple pagoda srhooU a public school or anywhere else. TTie 
eommuriity is responsible for looking after the CREC, 

Another signiticant etTort is the literacy programme organized by the Army for about 
10 years among its ilhterate recruits. The Army has, moreover, contributed significantly also to 
the promotion of literacy in isolated vUlaps by establishing schools. There are about 40,000 
pupils and 1,200 teachers, generally non-commissioned ofilcers, in these schools, 

' . . ^ 

Last but not least, it has been a loni establifhed tradition lor the Buddhist temples 
throughout the country to teach literacy, particularly 10 boys.Their contribution is always a 
sipiincant one. 

Functional Literacy 

Since 1969 a National Committee for Functipnal Literacy was set up in charge of the 
preparation, the implementation and the training of "animators" with regard to function^ 
literacy The Directorate of Primary and Adult Education is responsible for the experkmental 
functional literacy programme carried out in 5 out of 12 repons. About 3,350 vUlagets purticl- 
uate in this experiment; it is remarkable that only'207 dropped out before they finished the 
course In addition, the Directorate of Primary and Adult Educatioii is responsible for tns 
community libraries for the rural population. A committee was set up to facUltate this dnve to 
circulate all possible publications, to republish books covering subjects needed by the rural 
communities including agriculture. 



' . ' 'Takini into consideration the cimpaign apinst illitBracy conducted in the lones under the 
control of the "Patriotic Front/Mhc literacy rate would in fact bo higher thin nh»t pven above. 
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However, it is reported that there is still a generd shortage of nearly all tsachlng 
matadds and boote, which is undeistandablei taMnglnto considaratic^ the prolonpd period 
of hcitilities in the countiy, 

MALAYSIA 

Literaey Situation ^ ' 

Malaysia consists of three parts, and it is usefulUo follow this divisiwi for the purpose 
of assessini the literacy level in the threa areas, West Mdaysiaj Sara^k and Sab^. Ilie-literacy 
level in Malaysia around 1960 (1960 in Sabah and &rawak and 1957 in West^ Malaysia) 
ranpng from 21% in Sarawak to 51% in West Malaysia. Liice the other SEAMEO countriei there 
\yeTe nfiora Utarates among men than among women, The situation considerably Improved intto 
sixties. The nguro for 1970 was 61% for West Malaysia, while in the whole of the country the 
primary ichool enrolment figures for prls are hi^er which will improve the female literacy 
leveL 

Adminjit^tion 

Literacy classes in Malaysia are the responsibility of the Ministry of Rural Develop- 
ment, Division of Community Development and Adult Education, side by side with other 
prO|rammes as follows; . 

1 . "Homa economic classes ' 

2. Child care centres 

3. Work-oriented elates (vocational classes) 

4. Romanized literacy classes . 

5. P>ligious classes. 

Eradication of illiteracy is particularly undej^tood as the teaching of reading and 
writing in the national language, using the Roman alphabet, especially in the rurd areas. Each 
course covers a period of three years, and has been implemented by the Ministry of Rural 

Development since 1961. This programme is expected to countinue until 1975. 

= =• , ^ ■ ' 

There is another important programme in literacy conducted by the NaUonal Goodwill 
Department, the main objective of which is the teaching of literacy in tho National Language 
among the non-Malay speaking population. However, teaching in other languages or vocational 
sldlls is also conducted on request . Together with other goodwill activities, these classes are 
intended to foster Rational unity. 

However, with regard to the literacy programmej the goal is to reduce an estimated 
three million illiterate adults in 1961 to the minimum in 1975. From 1973, concrete steps were 
taltei to switch the programme from the traditional 3R's to the^ functional literacy concept. 
The next few years should sea more emphasis on family life education incorporated into the 
literacy programme. ■ ' 

The total personnel engaged in literacy work numbers 1376 and has received a special 
two weeks training* TTiis is deemed enough for traditional literacy teachings but not for 
functional literacy, as will now be their task. Moreover, the text-books are also being revised; a 
standard core text will be maintained, but changes will be made according to the cultural and 



economic Mtuation of the area or poup concf niid* 

/ 

PmLlPPINES 

- / : ■ ■ . ■ / ■ ■ 

Ut^ae^ Situatiai - 

: According to the statistics, the Philippines has achieved a vary successful work in 
reducing the rate of iUitera^. In 1948 the rate was:40%; it better in 1960^when it was 28% 
and still better in 1970 at 17%. , / 

i Compuliory primao^ education in the Philippines was started. in 1935. But not until 
1937 when the suffrage was extended to women, were parents encouraged to send their 
dau^ters to ichooL However, only 80% of the children apd 742 were enrolled in 1960 (the 
saihe rate for boys and girls), but full enrollment was achieved around 1976* In the same year 
secondary school anrolhnent reached the level of 40% for both boys and girls. ^TiUe it is true 
that the illiteracy rate in ttiis country decreased from 48,8% in 1948 to 28.8% in I960, the 
number of illiterates increased from 5,024,856 in 1948 to 5,072,124 in 1960,^ an increase of 
appTokimately 4,000 per year. This increase was less and less in the succeeding yeats and has 
now become a decrease, / ' 

Administfation and Le^lation 

In 1937 the Office of Adult Education was araated ^th the task to wipe out illiteracy 
and to provide the adult citizerls with the necessary civic knowleldge and skill training (Law 
No, 80, 1937). I 

By virtue of Presidential Executive Order No. 94 (October 4, 1947) tiiis office was 
converted into the Division f^r Adult Mid Community Education uijder the Bureau of 
' Public Schocds. Since Aen AduU Education became she extension of public schools and thus 
an intepal part of the total eduction programme. Within this programme^ literacy objectives 
were sjtated: "The immediate objective of adult education in the Philippines is the eradication 
of illiteracy and the promotion of better ways of life for thm$ of the population who had not 
yet received the benefit of an education." 

Besides the government ^odies such as public schools, the Bureau of Prisons and 
otlierSj there are non-govemmentai organizations which are teaching literacy, such as civic and 
raligioi^ organizations, Oirl Guides and Boy Scouts, the Rural Improvement Clubs, the HiUip- 
pi.r Rural Reconstruction Movement, \ . 

Theip are special programmed as well which conduct, literacy training for ethnic 
groups, nomads, factory hands, agricultural labourers, fishermen, etc. Attendance at literacy 
courses is free but not obligatory* A national centre was established to handle the technical 
matters of the Division of Adult and Community Education. 



"Memorandum NOi 22, S. 1966 entitled "The Six Yoif Intensive Literacy and Adult Education 
Drive,*' in R,S, Valino, The Six Year Intensive Adult Education Drive (1966-1972) in Penang Seminar 
Documenf* (SEAMEO/SEADAG) 
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The Stc Year Intendve Literacy and Adult Educatipn Drive (1966-1972) 



After the World Congress of Ministers of Education in Teheran in September 1965, 
ttie Riilippine Government, throu^ the Bureau of Public Schools, issued a Menorandum (No.. 
22, S, 1966) entitled "The Six-Year Intensive Literacy and Adult Education Drivej** which has 
as its main objective to make the adult illiterates functiondly literate within a period of six 
years. This action was in line with the Five- Year Education Programme of the Bureau of 
Public Schools, 1965-1970. ' 

In additloni this drive aimed at providing broad programmes in adult non-formal educa- 
tion in terms of acquiring knowledge, skills and attitudes in the vocational fleld, citizenship, 
hedthi socio-cultural and moral life. Those activities are also intended to prevent the neo- 
literates from revertini to illiteracy. 

This drive will be extended for another five years operative from 1972 to 1977, 
but the target in the present National Plan is more modest: to reduce by 25% the number of 
illiterates in the 15-35 years age group. Still, this would mean that approximately 90,000 
adults should become literate every year. ' 



Language 

The national language in the Philippines is the Pilipino language, the modernization 
of one of the main vernacular languages, Tagalog. In 1968 the Government has come throu^ 
with the printing of the primers in three vernaculars and the teacher's manual. 

In addition, the Summer Institute of Linguistics is serving the Bureau of Public Schools, 
having prepared primers for approximately 24 of the minor languages out of which five have 
been used regularly by the public schools in teaching children and adults in the minority 
communities, and supplementary reading materials for approximately 26 of the minor languages. 

Teachers and Partkipants 

Different than in other countries in general, in theiRiilippines literacy education is the 
extension of school education. The Division Superintendent of Schools and his staff are con- 
cerned with the direct implementation of the adult and community education programme. The 
school teachers are responsible both for teaching and developing contacts with local apncies, go- 
vernment and private, for satisfactory co-operation in adult education or community develop- 
ment. At the forefrOTtt of the adult and community pro^amme are the adult and cOTimunity 
education (ACE) teacher-coordinators who are assiped to conduct the actual implementation of 
the programme, from desiring and developing adult education projects, coordinating the co- 
operational activities of various agencies, to orpnizing the adult education classes. 

The number of teachers and participants involved reflects the intensity of the pro- 
gramme and varies according to the activities carried out every year: 
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Participants in Adult Literacy Courses, 1968-1972 ■ 
(ThousanA^) 

Male Female Total Pereentaga 

- - - . Pasied 

Enrolled P&Ked Enrolled Itoed Enrolled Pa^d ^yQ^j^jg^^ 



1968 


37.6 


184 


55,5 


16,2 


93.1 


29.6 


'32 


1969 


n.a. 


n,a. 


n,a* 


n.a. 


83.4 


34.2 . 


^ 41 


1970 


30,6 


16.7 


38.1 


2L6 


68J 


. 383 


. 55 


1971 


n.a. 


n,a. 




n.a. 


64.4 


36.3 


57 


1972 


24 J 


14J 


29.4 


18.71 


53,5 


33.2 
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The Table shows thai, although the total number enrolled decreased, the percentage^ 
of "passes" became much hl^er. However, their number stayed far below the target. The 
numbers of teachers were not ^ven, but it appeared that in the year the largest number was 
repstered, there were 1055 full-time and 6151 part4ime teachers. ' 

The change from traditional tp functional literacy did not seem to affect the imple- 
mentaUon structure of adult education very much. At least, tite primers are not work-oriented 
and of a very general nature, which, if it is certain that they are on subjecis of genuine interest 
to the learners, would make them acceptable, althou^ this seems rather doubtfuL For the 
more advanced courses (after 35 hours of more elementary eourees) the reading materials are 
aimed at family life education, citizenship, health and the like (35 hours). Fin^y for courses 
attaining mature reading habits (40 hours) the material for reading appear more varied and 
really oriented towRrds the interests of the participants., , 

The SALAM Pfoject ^ 

The SALAM Project is the Special Action for Literacy Advancement of Muslims. Hie 
project involves the twin aspects of the Adult and Community Education program-literacy 
and Continuing Education. In ti»i literacy phase, the Arabic script (not the language) is being 
utilized in four main Muslim vernaculars, Tausog, Maranaw, Maguindanaw and SamM. While 
basic literacy Is being tackled, the continuing education phase covers concepts and information . 
.on the Philippine Constitution, important decrees, orders, and instructions. The program also 
draws out integrated training activities in the areas of citizenship, livelihood, home and family 
life and the soci^culturd and moral life of the Muslims. 



SINGAPORE • 

For Sin^pore, illiteracy is no mure considered to be a major problem. Universal pri- 
mary education is practically achieved and the rate of enrolment in secaidaty education is high. 

The task of literacy in Singapore has been determined as the ability to read with un- 
derstanding a newspaper in any of the four official languages or in any other language. This 
criterion is far more stringent than that used in the 1957 census, which means that the actual 
improvement since 1957 is even greater than the flgurc indicated. 
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rate of literacy in 1970 was 72,2% among the population of 10 years and <wer 
(83.8% among men and 60.0% among women). .Among the ilHterate persons 29.8% wera males 
and 70.2% were femalei. The majority of the UliteraUs were in the older age groups with the 
largest number comprising wonien apd 25 years and over (79%), in particular 45 years and over 
(92.9%). Amoni the economic^ly active population which was 46 % of the total population 
aged 10 and over, thr liteficy rate was 8K5% as compared with 64,1% among the inactive 
group. TTie significant difference was again essemially due to the low literacy rate of women 
who were homeworkers in tKe older age groups without having previous formal education. 

Currently, the language programme of the adult educatidn agencies is oriented to- 
ward the promotion of "literacy" in a second or third language so as to faclfitaie communica- 
tion between people of different races and speaking different languages. It is^Ii^ely that many 
persons classified as '^not literate" are attending language classes organized by the various' adult 
education agencies though no statistics are currently available. 

THAILAND . i ^ 

L iteiacy Situation ' ^ ^ 

Since the Compulsory Education Act in 1921, there was a steady rise in the rate of 
literacy until the outbreak of the second World War. The task of teacliing literacy among the 
adult population was transferred in 1940 to the Division of Adult Education, In that year the 
government adopted a policy demanding illi terate adults to attend adult education classes to 
learn how to read and write in Thai. The classes were organised by the Ministry of Education 
ill rural as well as in urban areas, throughout the country. Other mintetries and government 
agenciei cooperated in this drive. Until 1944, /1 ,409,868 adults became literatel Literacy 
classes were decreased during and after Worid War 11, but revived again in the framework rf 
community dovclDpnicnt during the year 1950. 

Comparing tlie census data of 1947 and i960 Jt appears that the rate of literacy in* 
creased from 527r to 68%, but the absolute number of illiterates remained more or less un- 
changed. From the 1960 census data it' can be seen that illiteracy rates increase with age, a 
sharp rise being noticed beyond age 45-49 years. This reflects/ the effects of the literacy cam- 
paign wiHch was begun in the thirties. Tlie 1970 census showed that the llteracy^^ rate had 
iiicreased to 82%, / 

Three Programmes / 

With its high literacy percentage, it is understandable that Thailand does not have a 
huge adult literacyxprogramme. In fact there are three:/ the tlrst, catering to about 1525 
participants in the first cycle and 814 in the second, each.of 6 rnonths duration^ ia the Funda- 
mental Education programme. It is the continuation of a ^rogtamme started by a joint Thailand 
-UNESCO experiment in 1954 and combining literacy with community development. 
This programme is very close to the second, Functionil Literacy^ with which it will be com- 
bined. This second programme recently (Oct. 1973) organized a Training Seminar at Klion 
Kaen where jlie participants were shown, not only b^ demonstration but particularly by per- 
sonal participation, the varipus stages of setting up a york=oriented programme: finding out the 
needs of the clicntelD, discussing with them and teclinical specialists what can be done about 
them, drawing up a programme, implementing and evaluating it. The present Functional Litera- 
cy Programme is implemented in 261 classes with approximately 5,000 participants. 
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Finally, thare is the School EquivMency programme, gstablished for those who 
^mnehow miised primary school, of want to get a certincate for further studies Requiring 
a particidar level. The nrst stage of^hii programme is equal to the second grade prima^ (2193 
participants), whUe the second stage in which 2860 peiions are now enrolled is identical with 
the 4tii grade. Each stage is- done in one school year durini the evening hours, using the same 
books as at schod and tau^t by tfie same teachers, probably in much the same way. there is a 
gi^at interest in the third stap (58^72 participants) equivalent to upper-primaty or the 7th 
pade, since this certiflcate opens the way to furtherwhooling. There are further equivalency 
prop^anmies, up to full secondary level, but this is obviously far beyond that of literacy in iM 
usud sense of the tenri. / * 



FoUow-up Acjtiviti^ 



. The Adult Educatidn Division in the Ministry of Education is responsible for the pro^ 
grammes mentioned above and shares the responsibility with any other apncies willing to 
organize pro^anunes or assisting in follow-up work. For instance, municipalities, or the 
University Women Association co-operate in various activities of follow-up work, such as prga- 
nizing viHage libraries, reading centres, distribution of wall newspapers, production of specid 
readers for new literates, etc. The Adult Education Division has planned to establish over 7,000 
village newspaper reading centres and to distribute 160,000 wali ifewspapers by 1976. 

Finally, the literacy work of other government aglncias should be mentioned' the 
armed forces organize courses fbr their recruits not having completed the fuU four years 
primary school, the Thai Rural Reconstruction Movement (a non^governemnt agency), arid 
fmaUy the Ministry of the Interior, which provided Uteracy classes for prisoners, taught by 
the prison staff and prisoners of a hi^er educational level. 

personnel and Budget ^ 

The Adult Education Division has a totd of 710 pemonnel, of whom 683 a|e engaged 
in actual literacy teaching; Only the 200 persons teaching functional literacy received 7 to 10 
days special pre-or in-service training, whUe tfie whole school equivalency pro^mme is the 
responsibUity, as pointed out, of regular school teachers. There is felt to be a need for training 
' of adult Uteracy administrators and inspectors. At present, this work is done by the regular 
provincial inspectorate. There are no serious shortages of teaching materials, althou^ some 
books should be revised, being too academic. 

VIETNAM 

Uteracy Situation 

Tiie difflculty of assessing the literacy situation in a sin^e percentage was already 
discdssed, and is also experienced ^en the situation in Vietn^ is studied. 

Clearly, besides the various problems mentioned, Vietnam has been a country at war 
for many years which makes it practically impossible to obtain reasonably reliable estimates, 
let alone exact figures. 

Starting in 1954 Vietnam immediately utilized its few years of relative peace to carry 
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olit i strong UtaraQ^ campaign which started with 3,106 classes and 127,493 partidpants, 
cUlgiinated in 1957 when there were 17,794 classes with a huge 1,033,751 enrolment and 
tapered off, either due to the war, or to a satisfactory degree of literacy reached by this pro- 
lamine, to a 9,000, 5,000 and 2,000 class affair in the yeare' 19604962. The latest figure ^fen 
in tiie Table was 40 classes with 1974 part^^ ■ ' . = 

However, by 1962 a total of 3,89 million adults had enrolled, althou^ it Is not clear 
how many became actually literate. In that year the illiteracy rate Vietnam was, according 
to page 106 of the Unesco Working Paper "Statistics of Illiteracy,'* prepared for the Teheran ^ 
WorId_C6hference (1965), very hi^: 77% for men and even 90% for women of IS years and 
older, so, 84% for the country. This flgiire is incredibly hi^: li would mean that, even if only 
40% of those rilarly 4 million people who attended tiie literacy classes had become literate, this 
number done would be more than the 16%literates of the Unesco statistics would indicate. In 
other words: at the be^nning of the campai^ there would not have been a single literate 
in the whole couniiy. . ^ - 

Although it is clear that this percentage cannot'be correct, another question is whether - 
the figure provided in the replies to the Questionnaire is accurate; 82% literates in 1972*vAsit 
was found in Indonesia, the positive results of mass campaigns quickly wear off, unless they are 
supported by various follow-up activities which, due to the more "and more devastating war \ 
effects, could not' be provided. School enrolment automatically decreased while drop-out must 
have been hi^i in. the confusion of an on-going war. Extensive literacy studies could obvibiisly \ 
not be made. An ad-hoc study carried out In 1971 provided an estimate of 60%^ literal which, : 
in the present circumstances would seem to be reasonable, | 

Organization and Admlnistmtion 

There are et present four government agencies working in the field of adult literacy: 

a. In the Ministry of Culture, Education and Youth, the Directoraie of Elementary 
Teacher Training and Adult Education is responsible for adult literacy (as far as this ministty is 
concerned) through the' Adult Education Bureau. The latter organizes instructore training ' 
courses as well, as provides literacy programmes. The implementation of the literacy programme 
is done tfirough Provincial, district and Village Committees for Illiteracy Eradication and A3ult 
Education with official and non-official members. This programme at present includes 4 
ofncers working full tim^or literacy programmes and 1,500 part*time instmctors. Enrolment 
(and passes) varied strongly^%4uri^S the last few years. 7,560 i^ 1968 with 1,061 successful \ 
participants, less than half these numbers the two following years, 18,880 (16,820) in 1971 and 
14,520 (13,765) in the following year. 



SEAMED-SEADAG Sumiiiar R^pijrt m N«i-Forni;il Education, Ponang, October 1971, p,93. 
The 1970 figure does not fully fit with that provided in the present Replies (giving 3,280 participants), 
while the figure for 1068 and 1969 are consistent. 

2 Tiic Aicxandre de Rhodes Educatianal Television CcntrCj Saigon, Septernber 1971 (tnirrieo). 
On the bther hand. Education in Asia, Bulletin of the Unesco Re|iona! Office for Education in Alia, VoL VI, 
No. 2, March 1972, gave an illiteracy estimate of "only about 20%" (p, 216), arguini that "in the last 
decadi^, tlie main ubjyctive of the adult educatiun prngrannne was, to figliC against illltyracy. As we have 
seen, relatively littk' was done in the sixties as compared to the previous decade. 
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The very hi^ rate of sucgesaJul participants was explained by the NLC, when 
asked aboui this unusuui phenomehon (a pass rate of 90% or better nearly every year), becaust 
.it was relatively easy to learn how to write Romaniv^ed Vietnaniese. The explanation certainly 
-is that the very numerous accents needed to indicate the tone value of the vowels can be neglect^ 
ed by those whose mother tongue is Vietnamese. 

b. Brides, the Directorate of Rural Development in the Ministry of Kurd Develop- 
mem established 44 provincial units having the double task of teaching children where there are 
no schools and ^vmg adults the opportunity of becoming literate. The provincial units again 
organized village units, now numbering 1S44 catering tor 139,000 childicn and approximately 
65,000 udulrs, while the Ministiy of Culture, Educuiion and Youth provides the teaching 
materials. 

' c. To serve the ethnic minorities, 25 Committees for Adult and Dialect Education 
were^ established in the Ministry of Ethnic Development, The task of these committees is to, 
organize courses in local languages; there were 458 literacy courses for about 18,000 parti- 
cipants in isolated^ mountainous areas. 

d. Finally, the Ministry of the Interior organizes courses at various levels, and idso tor 
illiicrates. in 4 large and 34 small prisons. Enrolment increased from more than 15,000 in 1968 
to 27,000 in 1972 with an unknown number of illiterate .participants. 

U appears thai the four ministries together teach about 100,000 adults at present, and 
that by far the largest group is taken care of by the Rural Development Ministry. As pointed 
out, the effective enrolment in the courses discussed under j is 90%; if it is equally good in the 
other courses, this would mean that every year 90,000 adults become literate, or 450,000 in the 
5 year educational plan period. The tarpt of this plan is to reduce the 18% illiteracy rale (as 
assumed to be the 1972 rate) to 15% which would mean that, with a population oM8 million, 
a total of about 300,000 udulls to become literaie. 

C, SURVEY OF LITERACY PROGRAMMES^ 

From Mass Campaign to VVork^Oriented Approachei 

"Programmes of literacy in the SEAMEO countries evolved into a continuous trend 
from mass literacy campaign through literacy classes to work-oriented selected literacy courses. 

Literacy programmes can be classified according to their approaches, the objegtives 
and the target population the projects are dealing with. 

These categories are: 

1 , Mass Literacy Campaign 

2, feasic Literacy Courses 

- % 

3. Literacy as part of Development Projects I 

4. F^unctional Literacy 

5, Pbst Literacy Courses and Programmes 

6. Propammes Supporting Literacy 
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Categories 1 to 4 arc projects of literacy teaching witli illiterate adults ns their targets, 
while Category 5 covers projects ulniing at those people who already achieved their minimum 
skill. It consists of courses in Airihcr literacy and other subjecis deicrnnhcd by the national or 
local authorilies, and projecis such as reading centres^ libraries, developmcni projects and the 
like, - 

'< 

Mass Literacy Campaign 

Although ihe mass literacy campaign nowadays alreadj^ belongs to the past , neverthe- 
less this strategy played a very important role in reducing tlie rate of illiteracy: At least 
three countries have chosen this path, and two countries suggested an intensive drive to achieve 
complete literacy among their population, . ^ 

In South Vietnam the drive Masted from 1954 to 1960 with its culmination in 1957 
when more than one million adult illiterates attended more than 17,000 classes in one year, 
Indonesia declared a Mass Literacy Education '^Movement starting in 1960 by a Presidentiar 
' Decree. At the end of the movement on 31 Kecemb^r 1964, when Indonesia was proclaimid 
free from illiteracy, 99% of all adult population were considered literate at the lowest level In 
1964 Khmer Republic launched an overall literacy campaip through a decision of the National 
Assembly ordering, all adult citiKens to become literate in ihe Khmer language. Until 1968 
about J. I million out of a total of approximately IJ million illiterates attended literacy classes^ 
at least 387,000 persons had passed the test and were awarded literacy certificates, 

. If the three illustrations mentioned were cases where literacy teacliing had been 
carried out by volunteers from the literate population as iiistmctors, two countries, namely tlie 
Philippines and Thailand reported to launch literacy drives by mobilizing school leachars and 
public schools to reach as many people possible. In the Philippines, after the first Six Year 
Intensive Literacy and Adult Education Drive in the year 1966 thro,u^ 1972 when an annual 
average of about 1,000 full^imers and 10,000 part-timers were mobilized, this drive will be 
extended for the second time beginning in 1972 to 1977. This drive does not merely aim at 
literacy teaching but will cover also post-literacy courses to prevent new literates from relapsing 
into illiteracy apin, 

In Thailand the programme propc^ed for the immediate future will mainly consist of 
the intensification of the literacy drive particularly in those provinces whero the illiteracy ra't^ 
are still high, , 

Basic Literacy Courses. ^ 

. I' 

This is the programme conducted to teach ndults basic reading and writing and 
^.sometimes arithmetic. 

The nature of tlic courses* varies ifrom country to countiy in temis of curriculum 
contents, instructors conducting the courses and the framework in whioh thej^^are operating. 
But these courses can be clearly distinguished from the mass lite'Tacy campaign, by the use of 
professional or at least trained instructors. In some cases these courses were foromnnen or 
the nnishing stages of the literacy campaign. The courses were usually intansive, using well 
prepared primers and methods; in fact they were the prototypes of literacy courses, 



^oit m countries studied maintain and devalop tfielr b^ic literacy courses. These 
prormmes rmge from cpurees by school taachars (Kiaippmei, ThaUand) to specld counes for 
adults by'specid iristiuctOR usually from the Adult Education Wraioh (Mdaysia, Indonesia)* 
Tlie cmitant of the primers covem many subjects ranpng from general to specific luch as fmily 
lift education, dvics, healtl^s nutrition or religion. ^ _ 



Litar^cy as Part of Development Projects ' 

_ In the last few years the ^dew of literacy has been changed and what was OTica 
considartd an end in itself is now seen as being a^neans of achic\dng devalopmenPobjectives. In 
the be^mng, literacy propammas were aimed toward eradication of Ulitaracy and ±m to 
emphasis was maiidy upon the ability to read md write. In tiie context of this new idea 
prirhers are produced to serve more specific development propainmes. 

Included in this /category arelitemcy programmes fuUy intepated wiai development 
projects. The teaching of literacy has become a part of an. overdl currlcidum and it is not to be 
separated from the teaching of the project objectives. The instructor is stUl interested in the 
literacy resiUt only, because he is jisually an officii from fte education^ sarnce. This ,is 
the forerunner of functional literacy. Examples are in Indonesia, where intehsive apicultu.; 
projects are carried out; in tiie Philippines where literaty cla^as are done by school teachers; 
and in'Thailand where primeK are oriented toward development pu^oses, ^ 
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-Philippines launched two "drivis" in ert^cation of iliiteraey# 

Smppore does not have any Htefacy propamma^ What is c^ad "lifiraey pfopamme" in 
Singapofc b the teaching of a second or third languap. The vait majority of participants are not genuine 
illiterates, ' 



Funcdonal Literacy * 

After the acceptance of the new function^ literacy concept, all SEAMEO countries, 
in 0112 WAY or anotiier, haye'sUbicnbad to the ixew way of approadiihg Uie problem of literac^^. 

NeverthelesSj almost in aU countries studied, has been reported that rather a mixture 
of both approaches was in operatioh. rn most of them functional literacy was still conducted as 
expiriniental projects; ^ 

Indonesia riported to have seven experiinantal projects in different fleldji: one in 
urban Jakarta and six in rural Indonesia. At the same time the national office was preparing . 
material for nation-wide purposes in the fleld of family life education, especidly in the context 
of population education. 

In Laos a National Committee for Functional Literacy .was created by an arriti issued 
by the Prime Minister in November 1969, mth the task of conducting experiments, developing 
material and preparing the necessao^ personnel to be i^ed in connection with the integration 
into development projects in agriculture and industry. Two experimental centres have started 
already in, the .Mekong loop and another in the TOa Ngone Zone* Instructors consisting of 
teachers, agricultural agents and Bud^st priests were trained from November 8 to December 
8j 1971 at th# cominunity education centre at Ban Amone, and the courses started in Janttaty 
1972, with Uie assistance of a UNESCO consultant, . . 

In the Mlippines functional literacy is considered as a ccMitinuation of the basic litera- 
cy courses with thi^difference only that the primer and the teaching should be related to de- 



veiopnient pfo^anffiiT As:^^^ the first Six Year Intensive Uteracy and 

Adult Education Drive 1966*1972 and the. second onrfroni 1972 to 1977^were and are aiming 
at makini tlie adult illiterates "functionally literate^'. The propaninie requires lUOOO public 
elementary schools, 254 public general secondary schools and seven rc^onal normal schools 
and teachers* colieges to organize functional Literacy classes. The primer of these classes in the 
three, major languages will be supplied by the general office of the Bureau of.Public schools. 

In Thailand an experimental project was conducted in the provinces of Lampangand 
Prae under the leadership of the Division of Adult- Education in the Department of General 
Education, The Thai model is attempting to combine literacy instruction and functionality 
from the earliest stage of instruction. Reading and writing skills become a by-product of 
instruction rather than the main product. 

However, in Thailand the work^onented approach may not be found in all the ex^ 
perimenial projects. This^would not necessarily make them less 'Afunctional". After all, fune- 
tional literacy is any liteta^ which fulfills a necessary function in life, and can therefore be 
acquired in many ways. Normally, any child having completed primao^ school is functionally 
literate: he reads fluently, does not flndjt difficult and can read whatever text is within his 
understanding, He can write a letter without trouble, and should be able to calculate at a level 
high enough to serve his day to day requirements. 

In fact, this is the level the adult should dso attain in his literacy class, althou^ he 
may not have much knowledge of other subjects, which are alsp tau^t at school. On the other 
hand, he will have'his life experience which will help him to acquire the 3 R's more quicldy, ^ 

To make him do so, it is obviously helpful to ^ve him the opportunity to acquire 
knowledge and abilities he can immediately use, so that he feels that the time he sacrifices is 
not wasted. Since he will need more profound and better knowledge about his work^most 
often agriculture--it is lo^cal to connect literacy with^his daily work and give him information 
about innovations he can use to earn more. 

. However, work^oriented literaqy is not the only way of making adults function^y 
literate. It may be done in^various different ways, provided these are of real interest. For 
instance, Malaysia as well as Thailand has taken family planning as one of the main subjects to 
' be combined with literacy teaching. TTie advantage is that in tWs way a problem of vital 
interest, both to the individual and to the country, can be studied in a way which could pro- 
vide far better results than just a radio tdk, since the problem wUl be the subject of discussion 
for a certain period of time. People will concentrate on it, learning, reading and writing at the 
same time, although it would be perhaps more difficult to incorporate arithmetic in this 
method. * ' / ' 

. ' • ■'.]■■ ■ . ^ 

Another tremendous advantage is the relative simpliiity of the subject, in that it 
would require just one programme. One of the objections to work-oHerited literacy has always 
been the, necessity to design an often wide variety of programmes to serve the many types of 
clientele. Althouii even this can be limited to a reasonable extent, there will always be a need 
for various programmes to be pfecelded by a study^ of the actual needs of a certain area, or 
of people. ' ^) / 

If family planning is made the central theme, one can use the same programme every- 
where which will provide a considerable saving in the total cost. 




Ppit-Ut€rgi:y Coiifses and Programing 

^' M comiiim studied recopiized tlie ftc^ that literacy teaching mthout its aftercare 
was of little significance and vrasteful. In trying to prevent the new literates from relapsing into 
iUiteracy eg™ many countries reported acti\dtia$ such as community devdopment classes, 
loc^ padirig centres, librariesrrea^ng clubs integrated with broadcasting prolamines, etc, to 
creWte the climate for the neo-litfxates to pe their sWU. 

-'>The objectives of post-literacy services are: 

/y'-- 1 , , to ptevent i^w U^at^ trom be0qining iUiiarate again; 

:-^V ^ 2, . to help them apply their reading and writing skills m dally life; 

^ - 3„1 to consolidate the achievements (psycholo^calj social, economic and cultural) 
- .gained as the result of the literacy campaign; . ^ 

4. to learn further andnse their skill to read available material in the village. 
Thi prog'amnie includes inter alio' . . 

1. creation and maintenance of "literate atmosphere" in the village communitys by 
posting road signs and name plates in public places^ or their names in each houses 
and the maintenance of a bulletin board; 

2. setting up foUow-up courses in the fields, of community developmerit, socio- 
economic activities likj cooperatives and home-maWg, including fanily planning 

and population education; . ' 1 

I 

3. production and distribution of suitable reading materials for the new literates; 

4. establishment of local reading centres; 

5.. development o0.a village library system; i 

■■ ■ , j ■ . ■ 

6, farm broadcasting system integrated with listeners groups to read and discuss 
farming problems, as brt^dcast and as described in the agricultural pamphlets. 

To facilitate the operation in cooperation with local resources, community centres 
were estabhshed. | 

The posting of road signs and'hanie pL. .'S was practiced in many villages m Indonesia. 
In public places one can sometimes read the ten rules of better ii^dng. Community centres or 
village meeting places are decorated with peters and pamphlets on new agncultural techniques 
or information wliich is eaMly read by new literates. There was a time when community 
libraries were crowded by maiiy new Hieraies, Khmer Republic has plans to expand the com- 
munity library system. TTiailand has introduced Ldcal Reading Centres, the distribution of 
vmW newspapers for the new literates, Indonesia, Tliailand and Vietnam reported to have 
produced readers' for new literates. Hie* Ministry of-'^Rural Development of Malaysia orpnizgs 
community development classes offering courses in home ecdnomicSj child care and work- 
priented skills. In Tliailand, adults having litefticy certiricates cari join the School Equivalency 
Propamme. In Vietnam, the In format iorf Service .orphizes Local Reading Clubs to 
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help adults to maintain their skill in reading, at the same time distributing current Information 

of ntitionnl interest, 

Pro^mmes Supporting Litefacy , f 

There is stiH one category of Uteracy: centres of training and research, which are very, 
iniportaiit in tniding new Ideas and development of new tools and methodi, and the preparation 
of persoiinel who wUl conduct and su^rvlse the litemcy programmes throughout the country. 

The progranimes may take the form of a permanent research or training institution 
which offers periodic training programmes; or they may be conducted in the forms of 
semhiars, workshops and the hke. 

But in terms of the scope of the problems faced, the implementation of thi-. category of 
programmes is very limited and is reported to suffer from a number of shortaps: shortage of ^ 
funds and facilities, shortage of teachers, administrators and speciaiisti. In addition, these pro- 
grammes suffer from a lack of rational planning and co-ordination resulting in the duplication 
of efforts and dissipation of limited resources, ^ ' ' ' 

D. LEVEL AND ORGANIZATION OF LITERACY . : . 

Ltvel of Literacy ^ 

Anyone who tries to compare the criteria to distinguish lil:-ritei wiU be struck by the 
^ varieties employed in various countries, probably even in one counti)^ it several points in time. 
It should be stressed, furthermore, whatever criterion has been usf d, thiit it does not necesswily 
follow that what was officially adopted for a particular census or^survey hal been applied in an 
identical manner to every person enumerpted. In spite of the efforts, particularly th^e of the 
U,N. Agencies, to improve the methods so rhat later censuses would be better than Oie pre- 
vious ones, unification is far f^om having hem achieved. The standard has changed from signing 
or reading one*s own name, reading or writing a short statement or a short letter, to writing a 
letter and reading with comprehension a shor1 article from a locM ne^paper* CHteria.like the 
skills acquired at a certain grade levePtfiay be used, ^^ile sonietimes arithmetic is required but 
sometimes not. It is almost impossible. to mention the precise standard of every country, and 
cross-country comparision is always leading to a distorted picture/ ' , 

To demonstrate how difficult it is to obtain valid and comparable data, the experience 
of Laos will be very instructive to be presented. 

The 1962 census in Laos showed ajiteracy rate of '28%. Recent studies yielded pep 
centages varying from 24.2% to 49%, from which it is not advisable to select one figure con- 
side red representative. 

The first pilot investigation, carried out by the Laos Government with USAID support 
by Ralph H. Hall in December 1967, brought out the figure of 244% literates among Lao 
adults apd from 1 5 to 69. The sample consisted of 2,065 adults taken from the population of 
91 villages throughout the country. The percentage of literates (having the knowledp of a 
fourth grade primary school child) is from 3040% for men and from. 1045% for women. 
About 60^70% of the men and 3040% of the women of the ap 15-24 can read and write. 
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The second investigation carried out by a Uriesco consukanl, Couvert, in 1968 with 
a saiiiple of 232 individuals gave the following results; 

1, About 30% of the men and 65% of tlie woiiiun above the age of 15 are com- 
pletely illiterate. 

2, In the area near Vientiane 56% of the men and 19% of the women read and 
write fluently, still having only a vague notion of arithmetic; in the area near the 
dam these figures are 16% and 1 1% only.. 

3, 95% of the men from 15 to 24 years of age and 68% of the mm from 25 to 44 
years of age can read but cannof calculate, while only 58% of women from 15 
to 24 years of age reach the sa ne level of literacy. No women above 24 yearsV 
and no men above 45 yeara^can be considered literate, in the sense of reading,'^ 
writing and arithmetic. 

Another in vest igatiQ4j, carried out by Bernard Wilder under the auspices of'tiie Royal 
Laos Government and US AID in June -September 1968, gave more detailed information on 
literacy. Working on a sample of 8,000 individuals, 67% of whom live in mral areris and 33% in 
large agglomerations or urban centres, this study came to ihejollowing conclusions: 

1, 25,2% of the sample can read a text used in the 4th grade (38.4% for men and 
10% for women, and 26,9% for town people and 23,2% for rural people). 

2, All women over 35 years of age are practically illiterate. 

3, If we confine arbitrarily, like this study, the active population to the age g roup 
14-34 for women and 14-^(^5 for men, we can be optimistic for the percentage of 
literacy is relatively high. This is parlieularly tnie, wath the age group 14-25j 
for 75% of the men and 25% of the women are literate. 

The most recent investigation on literacy v/as carried out in the summer 1970 by the 
Lao National Committee for the Mekong in cooperation with the Planning Commission and the 
Directorate of Primary and Adult Education in the framework of the functional literacy project 
in an agricultural area. This exhaustive invf^stigation was made on a population of 9,018 persons 
above tisc age of fourteen living in 31 villages in an area of 5,nQ0 hectares south of Vienliajie, 
In tins rural area ihere are more schooU as compared with the other parts of the Lao KiLigdom, 
su the results obtained are not represciiiaiive, 

1 . If the standard i;sed is the ability to read only, the rate of Hieracy is 50% (70,8% 
for men and 31,3% for women). The rate of literacy is descending with the age 
and lower among women, 

2. With a higher standard, namely the ability of reading and understanding a simple 
text connected with their daily life, then the figures are lower, namely 41% are 
functionally literate. All women above the age of 40 are practically illiterate. With 
regard to arithmetic, about 7M have no understanding at all, namely, 53,5% of 
the men and 84,5% of the women. " 



"These suffUnsrics^ wqtq dutwcd froiTi Annex I to L'Alphabetisatitjii fonctionnelle Pftijct du 
I^^m. Minisiry <>f Education 1973, 
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This experience dearly shows that it is extremely difncult to give a reliable percentage 
of literacy, since so much depends on the criteria, and tlie sample. Census data covering the 
whole of the country are therefore probably the most reliable, although it Is obvious that the 
census personnel will not have taken the irouble to ^ve a test to each individual. 

However, even if census data as such will not be completely reliable, they could weU 
be used to indicate Trends, if at least the literacy criteria remain the same. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case, since at least in one country (Singapore) ;the latest criteria were stricter. This mears 
that literacy data should never be regarded as comp'arable, unless it is certain tha( the criteria 
are the sanie, and the samples taken in the same way. 

However, there is another aspect as well: how far can one be sure that the statistics^ 
uncertain as they are already -we re provided as objectively as thc^e for rainfall? 

The problem of literacy is that it has become rather a battlecry than an educational 
fact. It cannot be denied that a high level of Uteracy has achieved some political connotation 
and has become identified^-and rightly so. to a large extent-with a hi^ level of development, 
vi least in countries where it has not been achieved. A higher literacy rate would mean good 
government, whether or not the other inputs needed for development have been made available. 
Moreover, if other countries show better literacy rates, it may be difficult for one country not 
to do so, even if special circumstances would justify the less satisfactory situaUon. 

Thf^refore, another "caveat'* is justified when reading about levels of literacy, and the 
'*30-35%'' estimate of Laos may be, scientifically speaking, more accurate than figures in two 
decimals othsr countries would seem to be able to produce, 

Nationoi Policies 

A short review of government policies may be useful to see how far the tarpts would 
seem to be realistic and are actually being achieved. 

Inclonesia's reply staled that 5,000,000 illiterates should be made literate in the next 
five yeare, iMorecver, in the draft Second Five^Year Plan, Pelita II 1974-19.78, emphasis is laid 
on providing more schools for children. However, it is realized that, wllh tlie present enrolment 
rate at the primary level, there will still be a large number of children who never had an op- 
portunity to go to school or dropped out. These should be caught up by non-formal education 
which should reprd the nglit against illiteracy as its first task, i.e. making use of the abilities of 
the literates: 'Met the literate leacli the illiterate", and a little further: "In this way it is ex- 
pected that the fi^t against illiteracy will soon be over." Will it? 

However, the Plan well remembers the great and rapid loss of whatever literacy was 
acquired during the 1960-64 campaign due to a complete lack of follow-up activities, and 
therefore, reading material and periodicals must be made available. Tliirdly, opportunities 
should be created to attend useful courses to be organized by the Village S^ial Units 
(Lembaga Socid Desa), the Boy Scout Movement (Pramuka), women's assc^iaUons, co-ops, 
sports clubs, etc. Tlie Plan would hope diat ^t least 2,000 programmes would be established 
to cover 1,000,000 children and youngsters. Even if that hope were fulfilled many milliore 
would be left to their own devices/ 

As far as tlie Khmer Republic is concerned, as we have seen, the large thrust of the 
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literacy campaign has not produced the great results expected, but the government is aware of 
the need for a complete change in the educational system wliich is deenied unsuitable for the 
country. Functional Literacy experiments are being carried out, notwithstanding the devasta- 
tions of the war. 

This is also the case in Xaos" where efforts are being made to incorporate literacy into 
other development progranimes which is undoubtedly the ideal soluHon, if only such services 
are really convinced thnt the literacy teaching would actually facilitafe their work. It will be 
most interesting to see how far these attempts will prove to be successful. Furthermore, mf^ile 
libraries will be establidied for the villages where literacy classes arc organized. 

As already stated in Chaplern. Ma/a^^ policy is to reduce the number of 3 rhUlion 
illiterates (1961) to the minimum by 1975. The reduction in the Illiteracy rate from 50 to4TO 
in West Malaysia (1957-70) is satisfactoty, without being dstonishing. It would seem that the 
prop^ess is rather due to hi^i primary enrolment rati ^ than to great activity of adult literacy 
classes, The point was already made in Chapter II "that literacy classes often wore organized 
rather as second language classes, since it is in the national language that literFiCy is particularly 
offered. This also may be the main reason for the three-year duTatson of these courses. 

At present, the **Romanized Malay Course'' is felt to be no long^sr adequate and no 
new courses have been started, and by the end of 1974 the last course will have been com- 
pleted. It is planned to have these courses replaced by functional literacy courses, and an 
experimental project will be started as soon as the appropriate materials have been developed. 
Furthermore, an official policy statement ''stipulated a pro^amme for reduning illiteracy 
ampng adults in the national language as one of the pre-requistes for people's pc^rticipation in 
development," (Questionnaire Reply), 

The main points of tlie national policy of the Phiiippines were^already discussedi and 
it was pointed out that the more modest policy to be followed in the present plan period 
(1973-77), namely, the reduction by 25% of the number of illiterates in the 15^25 ap group, 
appeared to be too high a target to be achieved in the first year of the Plan (1972), In that year 
approx. 33,000 adults passed the literacy test, while this should have been approx, 90,000 to 
fulfil the Plan requirement. 

It would appear that the "demand" for literacy steadily declines^ as the number of per- 
sons enrolled in 1972 was only a little more than half that in 1968. This is understandable be- 
cause of the hi^ iiteracy rate already achieved; one can imagine that the relatively few 
illiterates (17% in 1970) are not among the keenest and most active of the populatioii. It is, 
therefore, remarkable that the results b^ome continuously bettei; the percentage of passes 
being 62 in 1972 which is nearly double that of 1968 when it was only 32. This means that the 
actual number of adults to become literate was even larger in 1972. 

Without further infomiabion it is difficult to say why these good results have been 
obtained. It may be that the economic situation pressed people to become literate so thaf their 
motivation was stronger, or the teaching may have improved. 

The main features of Thailand's literacy policy can be summarized as follows: to 
lower as much as possible the number of illiterates, mainly by improving the quality of primary 
education, expanding literacy classes and providing follow-up materials for new literates. Tlie 
tfjget for the Third Five-Year Plan (1972-76) is to increase the number of literacy classes from 
about 500 to 1700 in 1976, although it seems doubtful whether--as in the PhUippii. the 
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about 40,000 envisaged parlicipants will be found, given the fact that there arre approx. 12,500 



now. 



StilU if such classes arc regarded more as agrieuliural extension or whatever the subject 
matter maybe provided it is of interesL with reading support, they may happily serve tlie 
aouble purpose ainctionul literacy is expected to da They would attract a somewliat dif^ 
ferent clientele, and become must usead exponents of lifelong education. In that case, further 
expansion is prticiicully unlimited. 

The five-year litpracy plan for Vietnam foresees the reduction by one^sixth of the pre- 
sent number of illiterates. It is stated that adequate personnel is available, but that the budget is 
not suftident. Similarly, nnancial consideration. prevents the transition from ^^traditionar; to 
^Tunciional" literacy, althuu|di this method has, in principle, been adopted and introduced m 
the training method of literacy pcrsonneh Once the Mekong Prqject#is being implemented, 
there will be excellent opportunities of applying the method in actual practice. 

The Orgonkzation 

Four types of organization can be distinguished to group literacy programmes in the 
SBAMEO countries. 

^ Literacy teaching by the public schoois 

2. Literacy teaching by special public educational igencies 

3. Literacy teaching by public non-educaUonal agencies 

4. Literacy teaching by non\governmental agencies 

Classifying countries into one of these four categories does not necessarily mean that 
in one country only one type of organized literacy programmes is in existcrice, but that other 
types are relatively less important. 

Tabic: Typi^ of Organization 



Prevaleni Other type(i) 
existing 



Indonesia 


2 


4 


Khmer Republic 
Laos 


2 
•'2 


4 

2,3,4 
23.4 
4 


Malaysia 


3 


F^iilippines - 

Thailand 

Singapore 


1 

1 

2 


Viet nan) 




3 



In the Philippines and Thallnnd, literacy is placed under the Division of Adult Educa. 
tion within the Bureau (Department) of Public Schools (Genera] Education). Literacy .courses 
are carried out by the schoul teachers In the school buildini.at least in Thailand's school equiva- 
lency courses. In the Philippines the classes arc supervised by the Adult and Community Edu- 
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cation Teacher Coordinator who is to be responsible for the organization and guidance in- 
' diiding the cooperation with the locm govemment and the comniunity. 

Indonesia established since 1950 at the ptiss-roots level, the Community Education 
Committees consisting of representatives of various governmental agencies, the local authorities 
and community dignitaries. This committee was in charge of setting up policies, initialing 
literacy classes, and other non-fonnal propammes such as community libraries, adult classes^ or 
in some areas it established Community Education Centres. Similar Committees also exist in 
Vietnam at the provincial and village level which would seem to facilitate co-op«ration with 
other services and with the public in general, as these committees were composed also of non- 
official members^ When experimental functional literacy projects are started, such committees 
are usually established, e.g. in Laos, to maintain close contact svith the clientele. 



Budget and Personnel 

Like in any other non-format education progra_mmes, assessing the amount of money 
spent on literacy projects is a very difHcult task,if figures are available they cannot be com- 
pared since they may mean different thinp from country to country. At best, they can be 
compared over time in one country. 

Usually,^ the allocation of funds tormed a part of an overall budget spent for adult 
education or community development programmes. In Laos, the Philippines and Thailand, the 
budget was under the lieading of primary education. In other countries t o financing wont only 
for the training of Instmctors while the literacy courses were to be paid by the trainees or the 
local conim unity. 

Sometimes one cannot help feeling that targets were set without much consideration 
of budgetary consequences; for instance, making 5 million people literate in the next 5 years 
seems unrealistic if no clear budget is provided and the latest figure of actual achievement shows 
th.at only 87,000 adults became literate in 1972 out of 1 35 JJOO enrolled (Indonesia)^ showing 
a 1972 budget of Rp. milhon or approx. USS 135,000, a unit cost of USS 1= Tliis low 
■unit cosi* compares widi US3 10.08 fur formal educaliun, , . 

But other countnes also show cleariy financial problems in their literacy work; in thtf, 
Philippines there is no follow-up material in any language, shortage of primers in Tagalog, 
Cebuano and II oca no, wliile there are not even primers in other main languages, 

^ Lack of funds is also the reuson ^ven in Khmer Republic for shortage of learning 
materials, and a similar problem troubles literacy work in Laos. Malaysia shows constantly 
decreasing salary budgets-- l>om M$3,6 to MSI. 3 milUon for the years 1968-72^for its literacy 
personnel. This is difficult to reconcile with the policy statement of reducing illiteracy to be 
one of the pre-requisitcs for development. 

Although TliailanJ^s reply does not cleariy indicate what the budget is for the three 
different diteracy programmes, there is no indication of special shortage of funds as mentioned 
in most other countries: it appears that teaching materials are not in short supply, althougli 
it is feK that certafn books should be revised. Finally, as pointfed out already, although in Viet- 
nam'^s reply it is stated that the present budget is far too low, the modest target^reduction of 
the illiteracy percenUge from IST^ to 15% is already being overachieved, at least if the illiteracy 
flpre is correct. 



Concluding; one is inclined to say that in the SEAMEO countries, where illiteracy is 
felt to be a hindrance to development, the budgets allotted to improve adult literacy levels do 
not seem to indicate, in the majority of cases, deep concern about the literacy problem. 



' Closely connected with the budget is thp avaUability of sufficient and welUtrained 
personneL Most of the problems have been mentioned airoady in and from what has Just 
been said, it is understandable that most country reports showed that there was alack of such 
personnel. 

Ho uniforni policy of racruitmeni and training of personnel exists within each of the 
SEAMEO member countries. Generally, it can be said that the bulk of the personnel are drawn 
from formal schools* in only. a few. cases a corps of full-time literacy offlcers appears to exist. 

There is no evidence of literacy training as pre-service formal educational institutions 
in any of the SEAMEd member countries. In certain teacher training institutions* however, 
there are social/education departments catering for those who will become workers in communis 
ty development and related fields. 

In general, training takes the form of short-term in-service coureeSj workshops and 
seminars organized by the different govemmental and non-governmental agencies to meet their 
own requirements. At least one or two training centres exist in each countty. The trairung activi- 
ties covered general areas as well as spfecific oneSi from Adult Psycholo©^, Methods of Teaching 
Adults, to Techniques in Group DynamicSj Creative Leadership^ Preparation of Action Pro- 
gramme, Development, subjects mostly reserved for trainee of instructors, while on-the-job 
training is a more common practice in all the countries studied for die actuar ii^structors 
themselveSj apart from a few days before or during their actual teaching. 

When one realizes the genuine difficulties, the short periods of training (practically 
never more than one week; two weeks in Laos for functional literacy training), it is clear that 
many literacy courses cannot be a brilliant success. The teacher, nearly always a school teacher, 
has been told that he should not treat adults like children^ but that is not easy when the books 
are so similar to those he uses in day time (if not identical) j if ti.e whole teaching routine is 
not markedly different^ often occuis in the same classroom and, moreoverj the extra job does 
not bring him much extra income* 

Qearly, if it is felt that the more sophisticated concept of work-oriented literacy— or 
in any case the fjqually more demanding idea of functional literacy— is worthwhile pursuing, 
then it is no longer realistic to maintain the concept of yolunteeis, (morally or legally com- 
pelled) to teach his neighbours without further trainings "because he is literate already'*. This 
may work for a short period in a strong national mood which may overcome nunierous dif- 
ficulties in a mighty thrust of patriotism^ but as soon as the work becomes a lon^h affair, yet 
demanding a certain measure of inventiveness, then it is necessary to train for it and to pay for 
it- 
There is one aspect in the organization winch should Be mentioned jparticularly: that 
is the role of research^ 

Literacy research should not be regarded as a luxury. Practical experiments as now 
.being undertaken in Indonesia, Khmer a_nd Laos— the only three countries mentioning any 
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studies in this field-tend to lose much of their value if they are not carefully described and 
eydualed. Only then can a new technique or a better method be tested in actual practice. Such 
experimental research is obviously relatively expensive, but lack of functional literacy would 
prove to be far more expensive if it is not given where it mi^t facilitate development,^ 

In Indonesia, the literacy research is incorporated in the National Training Centre for 
CCTTimunity Education (Pusat LatDi^n National Pendidikan Masyarakat: PLNPM). Tliis would 
seam to be a good combinaiion: in any case the research unit sliould be connectad with those in 
charge of actual literacy work, so that research is geared to practical problems and, moreover, 
its nndinp can rapidly be tested on a larger scale, and be adopted as soon as proven useful 

a 

E. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Literacy at the Cross-roads 

The basic hypothesis behind the new concept of literacy is that illiteracy on the part of 
the fafniers or workers hinders the growth of productivity and must, therefore, be considered as 
a factor retarding development. This hypothesis is at the root of the concept of functional or 
work-oriented literacy teaching. 

If literacy is thougiit of merely as an instruction in reading and writing, it may meet 
indeed the ethical or political requirement, but functional literacy teaching reflects a desire for 
economic growth and social progress, and is essentially an attempt to bring about individual 
advancement as well as socio-economic powth on the part of the society. 

Literacy teaching in the first sense means the acquisition of knowledge, a key to pro- 
gress and modernity, a tool for reading a newspaper as well as for abstract thinking or for the 
mental mastery of technical informatioh, yhcreas the aim of functional literacy teaching does 
not stop at the individual level, but it is the transmission of practical ability, the awareness of 
one's role in the society in such a way that individual achievement will become a significant 
factor in society development as well. 

Functional Hteracy work, then, should be taken to mean any literacy operation as a 
component of economic and social development projects. It is distinct from the so-called tra- 
ditional literacy work in that it is no longer an isolated "or distinct operation but makes it. 
possible to treat the illiterate as an individual in a group context, in relation to a given environ - 
ment and with a view to development. 

The predominant feature of functionpl literacy work is that it is concerned with man 
in ther performance of his functions. The key to the programme is not Just the question of 
collaboration with the various social and technical agencies (agricultural extension, develop^^ 
ment projects, cooperatives, industrial enterprises) during the preparatory studies and in 
drawing up the programmes, but idealiy, of these ahencies actually assuming the responsibility 
for the operation of functional literacy includirjg the setting up of an appropriate infrastructure. 
It means also that the financing of literacy programmes should be precisely indicated when 
planning development projects, of which t' should form an integral part. 



-A number of research and experimental prqjycts are briefiyjdescribed in the "Literacy 
Research" issue of Literacy Dbcuailtsii, Voh U No. 3, Sunirner 1970, pubiishcdby the International Institute 
for Adult Literacy Methodi, P,0. Box 1.555, Teheran, Iraiu 
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III .tliis 'cnnlexl llicn bciiig literule is no lunger an end in itself, but rather a means 
luward ucliievinu a CL?iUiin i^iuL 

TLiu dinlculiies cxpcrknceil iii tlie experimental projects arc that comniunity develop- 
inefit agents or agricultural extension agents are already prenccupied with their, own aims, 
which nuikcs the literacy teuchi'ig second or third in their priority list, 

As it is ai present, workH)riented literacy has not yet proved itself to be the inherent, 
eoniponent o\ development projects as we believe it to be. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note 
that in all the SLAMKO countries where ilUteracy is felt to be a problem, experiments have 
started, in sume cmmtries. traditional and functional literacy go on side by side, in others, such 
as Laos and MalaysiLi, the authorities have definitely decided to follow the functional method. 

The Lc'vel of Literacy and Arithmetic 

As was pointed out above, functional literacy is a wider concept than that of work- 
oriented literacy, but both have in common the relatively hi^ level of literacy they postulate. 
As long as reading is an eflort, one can hardly expect that it will fulfil ils^function of providing 
useful intorination. Therefore, it is necessary thai those adults who want to shed their shackles 
of illiteracy are really helped to do so, and not left alone at a point where it is impossible for 
them to continue without further assistance. 

In practical terms; functional literacy requires longer courseB, greater effort on the 
part of the idacher and of the learner, more money and more lime. But it defmitely means 
something, and is not only an improvement in the position of the country concarned in 
educationar statistics! 

To be helpfuh real literacy should include sound knowledge of arithmatic; without 
thai, the practical eff jct of the whole exercise, the result as a contribution to development, wiU^ 
be crippled, tlere again, one has to^consider carefully what level of arithmetic is needed, and 
how this can most quickly be attained. In arithmetic for adults it is more obvious than anywhere 
else that one should develop a method really suitable for people who have usad mental 
arithmetic in everyday lite, so that a method should be found to exploit existing abilities 
nilher than destroy them> The need for arithmetic was clearly brou^it out in our study where 
this factor was mentionedjnany times as one of hampering agricultural extension work . 

But it is not only so in agricultural extension, it appears to be the same in vocational 
training: an international study conducted by the United NQtions Research Institute for Social 
Development, Geneva, among 271 experts in vocational training, ranked ■■arithmetic (e.g. 
basic operations, percentages)" first among deficlen'cies In school subjects encountered among^ 
trainees,' 

Improved Literacy Rates, Sex and Age Group Differences 

In other respects also the present studies appear to be in agreement with international 
findings: the gradual -sometimes rapid-decrease in the illiteracy rat^s in aU the SEAivlEO 
countries, accompanied however, in some of ihem-but not in all-by an increase in actual 



Ui vofi Huchwald, V^cjcatipnal Training in Dyvyloping CnUntricS' a ^urv'ey of Expert Ex-' 
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numbers, as pointed out in Cli ipter IK One point, thougli, should be mentioned: the more ra- 
pid increase in literacy in sDme countries among women than among men who, in all countries, 
always show a liiglier rate: therefore, the fact that in the Philippines women showed a slightly 
higher increase in their liieracy percentage than men (1,03% against 0.76% per year 1948-1960) 
is an indication of the tendcfncy to equality in education of both sexes. This is now confirmed 
by the finding of practically 100% school enrolment of prls as well as boys wliich implies an 
= increase in ^rls' enrolment. 

This is also shown in Laos,^ where the increase in gris' enrolment between 1961 and 
1971 was no less than 18% per year (from 18,000 to 88,000), even more than that of boys in 
the same period which amnunled to 16% (from 56,000 to 149,000), Siil\ the absolute figures 
clearly show that, notwithstanding this favourable tendency, there will still be many more 
illiterate women than niert. ^ 

s 

The tremendous difference in literacy beiween age groups is equally common to the 
area, as is hi^.er male literacy, but the relatively low ^'effective enrolment" rates as mentioned 
in Chapter 11 should be a warning that, even thou^ general enrolment is no longer a remote 
ideal in some SEAMEO countries, the type and quality of education ou^t to be such that it 
is clearly felt by the parents that it is really useful, so that they themselves see that education is 
compulsory, not only legally, but actually, by the will of the parents. 

In this respect, attention may be drawn to the very frank and courageous statement 
made by the Klimer Republic^ at the 34th Session of th^InternationaJ Conference on Educa- 
tion (Geneva, September, 1973) in which it^^as clearly stated" that this country wished to 
overhaul completely the whole educational system, as it ^ was felt that it did not serve well the 
needs of the population. 

Literacy and the Problem of Multiple Languages 

Adult literacy as well as school education should bn. geared to the needs of the society 
and serve to widen the horizon of the v*iiole population to take part in the total development 
of their country. However, here the language problem must be mentioned \viiich exists in all 
SEAMEO countries, as there is nowhere .^ne single language which is the mother tongue of all 
citizens. In some countries it may be a matter of small minorities only; in others it constitutes 
a major problem since large parts of the population speak different languages. 

Obviously, when the number df literates in one sin^Je language is large enou^i to create 
sufficient demand for periodicals and books in that language to be printed in such quantities 
that it is economically viable, there is no real problem. Books in other languages can be trans- 
lated arid will be sold. In this respect, the unification of spelling established by the govemments 
of Indonesia and Malaysia will be beneficid to botH countries, even if there may remain dif- 
ference in the use of certain terms in Indonesian and Malaysian which, obviously^ are basically 
the same languages. The unification will create a stronger demand for publications in both 
countries, now having very similar natiomU languages in identical spelling. 



L'.aJphabL'tisation fonycionnyllu, Proj .iu Laos, Annesc I ,p. 4 , Mmistry, of Educatiori, 1973, 
''Rapport suf I'cvolutiori dtj I'cducation, Phnotti Penh, AugUil 1973, 
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Similarly, "larue" hmmiaacs. sucli as Javanese or Sundancse, will not provide major 
problems Mucq thero will be plenty of reading matter available to make It worthwhile t» be 
lltcratu in these lanmuit-es. svhilc. moreover, the children learn the Indonesian language at 
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However, what about languages with relatively few, or very few speakers? Would it 
be possible, economically speaking, to print periodicals in Cebuano? Probably yes, but can a 
sufficient demand for books be expecied? 

These are all major languages as compared with the many minor lanpages in the 
SEAMEO area which, will never have sufncient speakers to permit active demand for pnted 
material. 

Tliis problem has its consequences for literacy teaching and the production of follow^ 
up niateriuL It means that, in the case of a *'smair' language (and there are many not even 
having 100.000 speakcfi, wliile in certain areas there may be as few as some hundred only), 
hteraey work actually means two things: making people literate in their mother tongue as 
well as teacliing them a second Innguage al the same time. If that is not done, their new 
knowledge will riot serve any useful purpose. . 

■ in this respect, the work of the Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL) should be 
mentioned. This Institute works in various parts of the world, nnd-as was pointed out already-^ 
has done a great deal to study a number of minor languages in the PhiUppines, Moreover, m 
many cases, a suitable alphabetical system had first to be established, and some reading 
niateriah besides a primer, had to be prepared. The costs of ^uch an operation are obviously 
tremendous, since th^ number of speakers is too small. 

In such cases governments are put in a difficult position: is it worthwhile to spend so 
relatively much money on such a very small group? Obviously, if a private orgapization like SIL. 
takes the respotisibility for the high initial cost of sti'dying and alphabetizing a^ minor languap, 
and of teaching tlie national language ^to the people concerned, the govemment can easily 
provide the necessary follow-up by making available reading material in the national language. 
However, if all the work should be government's task including the work of a linguist, it seems 
doubtful whether it is economically feasible, since the developmutu needs of such isolated 
populations are in most cases not at the level of a real demand for Uteracy. Stilh the answer is 
not easy, and the government may have to state certain priorities, according to the interests of 
the population concerned and the nation as a whole. 

FoHuw up Materia] Should be Attrabtive 

h has been said several times, but it may have to be said again-without follow-up, 
literacy makes no sense. Therefore, If this cannot be provided, it is iar better not to undertake 
the literacy effort at all. On the other hand, if it is attempted, it shoidd be done welL Why 
should gcwernment pamphlets, extension brochures, medical hand^outs not be nlade attractive? 
The additional cost is little in comparison to the "total expenditure, 

Foliow^up material for new literates should be made attractive also because it would 
bring home the message more easily, It should not only be so that people would like to begn 
reuding. they should wish to continue to do so. Why should no use be made of ''comics*', a 
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form of message which is most popukf in liighly industrialized counlries where it has spread 
far beyond the interest of children? The combination of pictures and words Mitates under- 
standing, while well drawn, good pictures may help to remember the^essage^dl the better. 

To use funny characters in bringing home a serious and useful message is not necessari- 
ly contradictory. It may even prove to be very successfuU 

In general, the combination of entertainment and the delivery of useftil information 
should tried In this respect, one would w-'^ to quote one of the tasks assisgned to the Himer 
National Committee for the Literacy Caii.^ jn: *'to provide instmctive entertainment with 
educational and vocational purpo. Nobody is eapr to see Uie streams of city mi^ants swell, 
but then the village should become as attractive as pasible; there should be entertainment, 
sports and village culture in which people ^ould take pride, 

Here again, adult literacy may play,a role, not only to improve p ' 'ction, but also.to 
enable people to read for pleasure, to read the Scriptures, as they wish, I ■ any case to try 
and find a solution forahe boredom that so often mair. village life and cha.. ue younpte^ to 
the city,. ' 



F. RECOMMENDATIONS 

L Traditional literacy ieachihg has not produced the expected results, nor have ex^ 
periments with work-oriented and other forms of functional literacy as yet cgnvincin^y proven 
their value as a decisive factor in developmenfiso that at present there exists a danger of literacy 
efforts becoming less vigorous. However, the experiments carried out, also outside tlie SEAMEO 
area, are ^ufflciently promising to justify the functional literacy approach, in the sense of at. 
least imparling the appropriate level of Hteracy, 

Recommendation: Since it is undeniable that the appropriate level of literacy makes an 
important contribution to development and modernization, the governments of the 3EAME0 
countries are urged to integrate literacy teaching as an active component into development 
programmes, 

2. From the data provided by the SEAMEO countries, it appeared that funds allocated 
id Uteracy were so limited that it can hardly be expected that literacy teaching will improve. 
In many cases the budget was even not specified, in countries where the r^te of literacy is 
very low more money is needed. 

'Recummendatlon: In countries where there is still a large proportion of Uliteiate 
population^ budgets and other resources for literacy should be substantidly increased. 

? In order to make better use of the budget for literacy, priority shpuld be pven to 

carefully selected programmes/projects instead of spreading the budget thin. 

3. Except ir/ n few countries in the SEAMEO repon, the problem of literacy is vast 
and complex, and the late of literacy is too low. Some countries still cany out traditional 
literacy programmes side by side with function^ literacy which is still at the Experimental stage, 

Repommcndation: Since the 'problems differ from country to country, functional 
literacy should be relevant to the demands of the development of each particular country. 
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U is recommended thai work^oricnled and other fuiictionnl lilurucy experinicnts 
should be further conducted in llie SEAMEO region to find allernaiivu vvays of Hteracy 
teaching which, according to circumstanees, could be applied. 

4, Liieracy teaching is nnt carried out tor own saKc. Relupsc into illiteiucy is always 
due to lack of rpading materials, at least of material relevant to the need of tlie people concerned. 

Recommendation; Follow-up measires to ^erve nesv literates arc necessary lobe pro^ 
\ided in order that people will have acce&siiile opportunities lo practice their liferacy skills, 
especially reading. 

Reading materials for adult learners should be lurther improved to be more relevant 
ic the needs and interests of the adult population, 

5, it has been shown by countries vvliich were launching literacy campaigns that the 
Fole of the conmiunity was very iniportunt in reducing the rate of illiteracy in those countries. 
The participation of potential teaching groups in the society will reduce the cost needed, 
if the programme were carried out solely by government agencies. , . 

Recommendation: Privnte organizations and associations should be encouraged tobfr 
come more invol/ed in literacy teaching activities, e.g. religious organizations, women's clubs, 
youth organizatiDns, studeiits, etc. However, it is understood that I) some training should be = 
provided to such voluntary teachers, 2) they realize that they assume a serious responsibility 
towards their fellow-citizens, dnd 3) genuine literacy requires more than learning the alphabet, 

6, From the reports provided in this study, it can be observed that concerted literacy 
effons by different organizations shduld be coordinated at the national level in order to be 
more effective and efficient. The national co-ordinating body should have the facilities to carry 
out research so that more methods can be communicated in order to achieve better results, 

Reeommendationi Since literacy prograumies of different forms are conducted by 
different urgani::ationSj there anould be a national body which coordinates the liieracy activities 

7, In the literacy programmes studied, arithmetic has been mentioned as a very im- 
portant part of liter cy teachiiig. However, there seems to be little research done in the teafching 
^of arithmetic, the level to which arithmetic should be taught to illiterates working in different 
occupations, and how it can best be done, 

Recomrrifendation: More researches Jn literacy teaching should be carried out. Es- 
pecially in the field o^ arithmetic which is badly needed by all illiterates, research is needed to 
know how already acquired mental computation ability can be used, instead of being destroyed, 
when written arithmetic is taugjit, \ 



Chapter Four 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



A, THE ROLE OF AGRICULTURE 

*j - ' 

■ / By any measurei agriculture is quite important to the mral devalopnifent of the SEAMED 
countries. In terms of shares in the gross domestic product fGDP)^ a^culture leads aU other 
sectors fn all these countries except Singapore. Data fot^the early 70s show that agriculture 
constituted about a third to more than foffr-fifths of GDP; in export darnings, the same sector 
had about a thJrd to more than sevenHenths of the total exports. YSX per capita incomes are. 
only about a half to a seventh of the- non-agriculture sector. About half to more than three 
fourths of the economically active population are directly dependent on the land, sugfesting 
that the levels of living of this sepnent need urgent attention posing challenge togoyemments 
and development planners in this second development decade of the United Nations, 

I Part and parcel of a country's developrnent is tlie ^r^wth of industry ^nd commerce 
hand-ip-hand witli urbanization; rural -urban migration increases, leading to declines in the 
percenjta@3 of the popU: ion actively engaged in agriculture as it has been— even if very slowly— 
in SEAMED c Amtries. This seemingly natural course of events, howcvbcj is unlikely to continue 
as long as agriculture Is undeveloped, nor can industrialization proceed without substantia 
improvements in the rural areas. These should include a variety of activities, and not be directed 
to agriculture in the narrow sense of the term lo acliieve results* 

I Industrial output in early stage economy would Hl^|y have a very thfti market. By 
reason jof technology^ such output would be unable to compete wijh the industrial products of 
advanced economies; urban population of tlie less developed countnes^(LDCs) is only a small 
fraction of the total population, they would even prefer imported ^oods to those produced 
domestically, Tliis is to say that the hope for a fast industrial expansion lies in increasing the 
incomcb and purchasing power of the population engaged in agriculture, 



inputs. 



As africulture develops ^ it relies more and more on manufactured goods as farm 
arid niral folk use increasin^y the consumer products that industry turns out. As 



industry grows, there will be a burgeoning number of non-food producing population relyini 
ilyjon the farmers^ marketable surplus. ' ; / 

In a very important sense, agriculture is a signi kant source of industrial investment 
(from ^xport earnlnp) and at the same time it is a vast potential market for industrial products/ 



Wliilc agriculture is a doniinant source of growth for many countries, yet it seems to 
been a serious drag to the SEAMEO region. 



Education and Rural Development 

U is a common observation that economically advanced countries have a highly 
educated population. For some time this observation has influenced many LDCs in believing 
that the golden key to modernization as symbolized by advanced countries is education. Indeed, 
LDCs spent a substantial proportion of their incomes for educotion, not necessarily because it 
is a sufficient means to modernization and development, but that socioeconomic advance is 
impossible v/ithout a f^air amount of it. 

In early stage ag'riculture, increased total productivity is possible by merely uliliring 
abundant labour to cultiviite new fertile land. The marketable output (over and above .sub- 
sistence) is exported (probably bartered) in exchange for consumer products. Attractive export 
prices and earnings expand production to the less and less fertile lands by utilizing more and 
more labour up to the point when further expansion is not worthwhile anymore. Population 
increase could easily wipe out the marketable surplus and probably even subsistence output, 
thus necessitating food imports to meet huge shortfalls and avert consequent famines. As popu^ 
lation expands rapidly, as it has been among m^t SEAMEO countries, the prophets of doom 
couldn't be less than ^oomy, except that modern technolo©^ offers a new hope and promise 
that abundance in agriculture lies in tech_nolo^cal change 'bn the fanns and social change 
anionpt the rural folk. * 

Because modern fann technology is sopliisticated and therefore requires education, it 
is deceptively easy to think that intensive use of such technolos^ needs a hi^ly educated 
famiers. so that it is necessary to provide good education for , young farmers. But the lo^cof 
this statement immediately breaks down when education, un^^er the circumstances in LDCs, 
tends to drive away those who have it from the farms. Ver>^ few apicultural school graduates 
gu back to farming; college graduates in agriculture prefer government posts. In fact, there is 
mounting evidence ihai4his phenomenon is world wide. Never in any country the world over 
have farmers not been the residual population in terms of schooling. They ere the people who 
have the least access to any schooU but the fortunate few who had it tend to seek urban jobs. 

If the SEAMEO countries want the rural population to receive education as a means 
among many to improve their productivity and levels of living, new approaches have to be 
found. This study looks at the non-fomial modes of learning as a premising possibility. 

' Promising, because of the fact that it is flexible, practical, of short duration, and does 
not require big buildings or complicated equipment so that it is cheap as compared with formal 
systems. It can be pven at the time when it is needed and precisely to those who require it. 

This does not mean that such education should be of low quality; on the contrary, it 
should be as, good as possible, but it should be practical and serve the, farmer direc^y and fully, 
to serve the purpose of rural^development. 

How far have the SEAMEO countries developed systems of non-formal education 
which woi|ld serve this purpose? The present study attempts to answer this question and this 
Chapter will mainly discuss the information ' received on concrete programmes and projects, 
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, identified as "significant*' by the National Liaison Commiltcgs, wlule the mral devdopnicnt 
data of a general nature have been delepted to Chapter Ih 

B. SIGNIFICANT NON^FORMAL EDUCATiON ACTIVITIES IN RURAL 
DEVELX3PMENT 

Sources of Information 

In this survey several information sources were utilized: 

a) Question_naire B (Q.B) which requested the NLC to make an inventory of couii^ 
try programmes and projects in agriculture and rural deveiopnient, and followed by a smaller 
list of projects which in the opinion of the same NLC were sufnciently significant to be studied 
in depth; 

b) Quesuonnaire C (Q.C) or the project case study questionnaire lowhich respon^ 
sible officials such as the leaders of the significant projects (listed in Q,B) were individualiy 
requested to reply. 

From Q.B, a. number of significant projects, mwtly stata-supported activities, were 
identified. However, getting more information on these projects, by Q.C was difficult. In 
spite of the eiTorts of the NLC, the Q,C. of stxty^etght projects were not avaUable. The analysis 
of project case studies, therefore, mainly applies" to the Q,C received, supplementad by available 
information from secondary sources. 

Criteria for SignJflcance 

Before submitting the replies (to Q.C) to the Team for further study the NLCs were 
requested to use any of the following criteria in determining the significance of the prqects; 

^ L The urgency of the project and its prospects of future development, 

2, Size of the jlientele or the number of people potentially or aetuaUy served, 

3, Size of expenditures incurred by thn trainees, employers, government, and other 
agencies, singly or collectively, 

4. Volume of output of the industry or area of activity served by the programme/ 

project. 

5. Others. - 

In evaluating the re^onal signincance of the projects as described in Q.C, the following 
criteria w^re further appHed: 

a) the rationale 

b) the clientele 

c) costs and some indications of effectiveness, if available, and the potential (if not 
the actual) usefulness of the project. 

Rationale. The rationale describes why the prbject is worthwhile to undertake in the 
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setting or conditions where it was actuRlly condaclftd. The reasons could be In terms of using 
the project m a muasiirc to stop losses, e.g., information can^paigns and tmining to combat m 
outbreak of virulent livestock or plant diseane; as' a production-incroasing avflvityj siicb as 
training in the wise and efficient use of irription wale/, tcrtlliztrr; and/or probably as asocial 
welfare function to alleviate human deprivation in cniioal places, e.g., food production 
campaigns-cum-nutrilion progmmnies. 

The study on the rationale of.the projects is inteii^J'jd to see the variety of uses of non- 
foriTiai education (NFE) projects in agriculture under p;ifticular setUnp md conditions ob* 
taining in the SEAMEO countries. 

Clientela. Projects which p.re addressed to audiences and are of regioual urgencies 
are obviously given attention, e.g., special projects designed to reduce unemployment ot out- 
of-school youth* projects intended to increase the farm yields of faTmers in high production- 
potential areas of the region, and also those projects which caier to sm*:ll auLMencds such as 
specialist groups but which have potentially high multiplifar-effects. 

Costs (and Effectiyeness), fiven by the sheer size of the expenditures^ the project can 
eaiily be identified as important or significant. Governrnents or its sponsoring agencies, whettier 
public or private* are unlikely to pour m huge sums of money and men to trivial projects, 
although some mistakes may happen* Even so, the huge costs of such mistakes still render the 
project signincant=in the negative way, i,e,, towards avniding the replication and muitiplicadon 
of such pitfalls, and showing what the agencies of countries forego by insisting on the continued 
support of projects which have huge costs with too little effectiveness, Ctee attention is given 
to projects which require hjgh costs, without neglecting the inexpensive ones which on the 
basis of available inforniation have high potential effectiveness and usefulness in the repon.. 

Anotlier way of looking at costs is in terms of what stream of benerits the project 
confers on the clientele. Assuming that the project is efreciivc, i.e,, hi^icost is due to its high 
quality in terms of increasing the productivity of the participants, then lii^ cc^t projects 
could be useful devices to minimize worsening income inequalities, or to assist farm people to 
move out of extreme poverty* e.g., landless labourers who might be cauglit in the throeR of 
rapidly changing land tenure conditions. 

Potential usefulness. This criterion is intended to assess the project in terms of its ap- 
nlicabiiity to a wide spectrum of educational urpncles in the region. Here the project is not 
evaluated in terms of specific practices but in terms of the logic of such practices, vi?, the 
principles. Tlie project is not seen as an agpegate of parts but in the unity and harmony of the 
various strateges employed, taking note of the various circumstances under which the project 
was undertaken; Given such principles, design of projects with similar logc could be rendered 
less difficult to suit various particular settinp and conditions in the SEAMEO region. This way 
of looking at the projects could encourage the dedgn of NFE propammes to solve common 
speciflc education-related urgencies rather than promote transplantation or copying of projects 
which are likely to be unsuitable to different conditions for which they were not intended 
priginally* 

. ' NFE projects which are of action-research nature are highly valuable in terms of their 
potential usefulness. 



Taxonomy of Non^Forma! Ediication Prujects 



As Li device to fiicyHiuru the liti.uysis of t!ic pruject cnso stULlies, ii syuteni (ifclassinca- 
Hon was ci^cutcij based on the rolUnvinu tU:iVMisi(Mis: 

a \ intijresi urea 

b) clicniclc 

c) niethod or tiulivcr>' sNsiein used. 

Interest Area. Tliis category refers to tlie ^reas or activities i!i agriculture, classilled 
according to the purpcise of sucli acti\dlie^, nainely. crops, livestock, Ibrestry, fishery, co- 
operativ^is and Janncrs associations, irrigariun and iann inacluneryi I'ann honie, and human 
resuurccs. Pr^^jects v/hich were niulti^purposc in nam re and without any major emphasis in 
any of the agriculiura! comniodiiies svere put tnuether under human resources. This system of 
ciassificuiion is an dd hoc strategy utih/^d mainis lor the muiiediaie purpL>ses ot the study. 

The distribution of the prt>jcct case studies (Q.t ) Fcceived hy the Team is the rollowing: 



Total RI Khmer Laos M'Ma : RP Sn Th Vtn 



Crops 


1 3 ■ - 1 


2 6 




4 


Livesiock 


7 1 1 


1 1 


1 


_ 2 


Forestry ' 










Fishery 


5 1 


1 


1 




Co=ops imd Famiers Assn. 


A ^ 


I - 1 




I; 1 


Irrigation and Machinery 


1 


1 




\ 


H orne 


4 






1 3 


Human Resources 


24 4 1 


1 - 7 




5 6 


TOTAL 


60 









' Critical readers can readily detect gaps in the kinds of projects that are available for 
further study. Firstly, there ought to be some projects in forestry; theia are, forexample.novel 
projects conducted by the Univertity of the Philippines College of Forestry to assist shifting 
cultivators who are close to the waterehed of hydro^*Iectric power dams; secondly, Malaysia is 
known to liave a strong programme in farmers associations; and thirdly, only Vietnam and 
Thailand reported projects whose focus of activities is the home: It may be argued, however, 
that preliminary evaluation conducted by the NLC could have ruled out some of these pro- 
jects as non-signincant, although it is also possible that these presets, even if important, were 
obscure and were unknown to ilie same NLC; or, perhaps, it was extremely difncult to obtain 
Q.C replies from such projects. 



Mndntjeshv ruportud one work oric^ted^Iity^acy project having soil yroslon as its main them& 
Hciwwvcr. siiice thu technical part of the Infcjrmation was httlc dctaikd, it has jiot been possible to take U 
iiitn eun^idir.itiuii in Chiiptcr. 
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In spile of the foregoing remarks, hciwevDr, one can also see that the total of 60 itenu 
represents a wide variety of projects which, ev^ii if less ihm ideal in terms of teprcsentativeiiess, 
caii be considered as a fair sample of NFE activities in rural development in the region. 



Clientele. The clientele could be chssined in several ways, namely, by the level of 
schooling forinally received, by age group and ^ even if somewhai trivially, by sex. Cutting 
acrms these caiegones is whether llitf elieniele Is g^nfuUy employed, under^imploy^d, unem^ 
ployed. There are also projects which are addressed to a wide variety of audiences. 

It is shown in the tables (foilDwing immediately) that the pr^ects aiiaiyzed in this 

study were addressed to several groups of clientele; mc«tly fur the low41terate (and probably 
non^Uterate) audiences who were likely to be adulU 

By- level of fonnal schooling received Number Per cent 

1 . Third level; mainiy specialist ccmrses for hi^^evel techiiicians, ' . ; ^ 
ofiicials, and researchers. _ _ . . . = ^ . - . . ^ ^ ^ ^ = ^ - ^ - - v — - - 5 B 

2. Socmd level; mainly for volunteer cadres, teclinidans of junior 

grade, and research aides. ^ - ^ ^ ^ - - - 14 23 

3 MuUi-level clientele, mainly for low-literate audiences. . , , 41 68 

Total 60- . ^ ' 

Number Per cent 



By 

1 . Children (below age 15) - ~ 

3. Young-aduits (about ages 15-20) ' 23 38 

3. Adults (above age 20) 37 6- 

Total ; ■ 60 ' 100 

Method or DeUveTy System. Method or delivery system indicates the way in which the 
teachHg.leaming outcomes are produced. Two main categories are considered in this study, 
mme\y , training and extension. A criterion for this classification Is the degree of the structural. 
organiMtion of the method, training as a highly structured, activity on the one hand and ex- 
tension as a somewhat iooseSy stmctured series of advisor}^ activities on the other hand. 

An idcal-type trainmi method is exemplified by resldeotial training which is not only 
highly structurek but also so organized that the activity is conducted in a more or less 
contiraous block of teaching-learning time. Extension, as used in this study, is a series of 
loracry "structured (yet possibly highly organized) advisory contacts between the technidan or 
agent and the target audience, where the contacts are somewhat brief and in discrete periods of 
teaching time. Farm visitis, field days observation tours, method demonstration, result flemon-, 
St ration, leaflets and other mass media activities fall under what is here «;aHed extensiorL 

Ttainini as a method could be undertaken in virious forms such as residential training, 
on-farm/in^ommunlty training, courses offered by mobile training unite, apprenticeship and 
on-the-job training in certain off-farm occupations in agriculture. 

In most instances, however, training is supplemented by extension activities, as des- 
cribed previously. Such combination of methods should be properly cdlod traimng-cum-exten. 
sion or extension-eum-jralnini, whichever is thcmaln activity. For the purposes of this study,. 
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training-curn^xtensiuii methods is simply culkd iniinhig md the Uaici, cx(en::iifiL The kinds of 
project case'sjudies uvailablc for analysis Lire: 

Number Per cent 

Tnuning - 22 37 

Hxtensiun 

1 f)T A L oO 100 

Lope of Method or Delivery System 

In this section NFE is viewed as an investment, i,c,, the transformation of present re^ 
sources into a stream of future beneflts. NFE is not wanted for liself but for the potential and 
Kkely benefits thai one could^cccive via the skills that arc ucquired. If the activity brings forth^_ 
in one's subjeclive evaluation - more inconie than expenditure, more reAvards than punishment, 
alternatively, more pleasure than pain, then the motivation to seek such NFE activities mW be 
strong. In this view, people who see the rewards of NFE, have the access to and have the capaci^ 
ly to incur the costs of such activities would likely participate in them; much more so, if thcy^ 
bear only a fraction of the lotil costs, It^is in this view that individuals as decision-makers 
and govemments, including their instmmentalities, as decision-makers froiri the^social perspec^ 
tive„want to use present resources in NFE programmes and projects in order to reap the mani^ 
fold benefits from such activities, which in present value terms are seen at leas! as more than 
what they cost. , 

In a more concrete way, education (whether fomi^ ornon^formal) is wanted because 
it tends to increase the productivity of educated people more than those who have less educa- 
. tion; this productivity is reflected by the observation that, in general, persons who received 
more and better schooling tend to receive, ceteHs parihm, hifher wages. Statistical calculations 
to isolate the ''pure*' effects of schooling by partialing out Ihc influciices of sex, measured 
native abiUty, social class oripns, and other factors, tend to demonstrate even more the afore^ 
mentioned positive relationship between schooling and wages. 

Li' 

Like schooUng (or formd education), NFE activities in rural development e,g., training 
and extension, have demonstrable effects on productivity. Distinctive characteristics such as 
jpecificity, divisibility /^d hoc feature), and even portabUity make NFE activities more efiective 
means to alter step^by-step the production prt^ess under varying settings, cultures and condi- 
tions, unfolding virtually infinite ways of increasing the productivity of human and agricultural 
resources of which the SEAMEO re^on has in abundance. 

These optimistic gfts of NFE activities, however, are not easy to obtain. NFE is a 
powerful instrument, but the limits of its power hinge, to a lar^ extent, on the user and his 
undDrstanding of the dynamics and pasibiHties of education and his willingness to use them. 

Trainine. The usefulness of the skills and particular knowledges furnished by training 
appears to be dependent on the production process itself where such sidlls or knowledp au^ 
among the inputs. Changes in the production process materially affects the usefulness of :he 
skills acquired through training. Where technolopcal change in an industry is rapid, the useful- 
ness of some skills decreases considerably, thus these sWlls are rendered less productive and 
.oecpme obsolete. In changng agriculture, some skills have to be left in fallow while new ones 
need to be acquired. 
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Obviously, for training to be useful it is necessar>' that the learning results of such 
training (e^g^ knowledge and skills, affective states) be utilized soonest; it is also obvious that 
this usefiilncss is directly linked to the interdependence between skill and producti^ty so that 
the training should be geared to the production process itself — if possible on the spot, and 
just before it should be used. Whenever under-utilization and/ or non-uliUzation of the learning 
outcomes of training prevails, then training has no reason for being; the use of training-resourees 
could probably be better iwd elsewhere. It is in tins respect that training of workers and direct 
producers of apicultural commodities has a hi^i prcmiumj if the circumstances surrounding 
the production process encourage the \itilization of skills and knowledge acquired from train- 
ing. It is also in this view that firms, agri-business concerns^ or even the government tend to 
spend more and more efforts on training prbpammes and projects, | 

From, the foregoing ^bws, farmers and possibly other workers in agriculture would 
welcome training if this is worth their time compared to other uses of their time. And indeed 
when scarcities of certaLn skills would command a distinct advantage on the part of the clientele^ 
they would tend tp seek such training, particularly when their expenditure is only their time. 

Training in agriculture is usually heavily subsidized, i.e., the direct costs are borne by 
taxpayers. Society, throu^ some governmental or political processes, chores to use training 
,as a mode of intervention (mediation, if this term is preferred) toward increasing a^cultural 
productivity, an d^ that the usap of training is justified because the gains from such activities 
are worth more than the trouble. -'^"^ ' • 

Productivity in a^culture, however, is not a siriiple matter. The thinldng that more 
training always results in higher productivity is obviously quite simplistic; even if thi^ relation- 
ship were trne, more productivity in agriculture-under certain conditions— may even lead to □^ 
dramatic reduction in .profits; under very uncertain farming situations, peasants were observed 
to maximize not profits but survival (Lipton, 1972), It is useflil in this regard to think of 
training as only one of the many inputs^ rather than as^the sin^e causCj of rural development. 
One keen observer labels education (of which training is only an aspect) as merely an acceiam- 
tor- rather than an essential to development,^ 

Another feature of training is that if the skills acquired confer increased incomes (due 
to increased productivity) then it can be a useful tool to reduce income inequalities, particularly 
' when the production and utilization of skills are addressed to deprived segments of the popula-* 
.tion. 

n 

Extensfdnr Applied to agriculture, extension (C.V. Good, 1959^ pp, 217-8) refers to 
"the diffusion of a^i cultural and related knowledge concerning rural life thrcugh demonst ra- 
tion, extension lectureSt directed ffoup study and discussion^ bulletins, readiog courseSj and 
sometimes, farmers' institute and short courses,'' As described, extension in agriculture is a 
repertoire of communication activities to fa/tmers and farm workers. It is a bridge, so to speak. 



^One could easily be tempted to isy that an accelerator is aJlOi like any other part, an essentiai 
to an automobile; the distinction if, howeverj subEle, i.e., that^the accelerator is a convenient device to in* 
creatse the speed of the car. In a somewhat iimilat fashionj the analogy is that education ii an effective in- 
strumertt to "get agriculture movini" when all the "other" eiientials ma there. 

^A.T. Moihef, Getting A^culture Movini, published for The Agricultural Development Council, 
New Yor^: Praegerf€96C, 
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between the producers of new knowled^ in apiculture ^defined broadly) to its end-ysers, i.e., 
the*iamiers. Tm communication straieges arc intended to increase the acloption (hence, utili^ 
zation) of agriculturai tachnolo^, that new tcchnolo©^ leads to U^er farm^resource pro^ 
dueti\ity< Again, the end in view is that extension as an educational programme influences', i 
productive- capacity of farmers, althou^ capacity should be expressed in terms of more rice 
per hectare of lapd, more eggs per hen, mow milk per cow; in brief, more income from their 
-^farms as requisite to rural development in terms of more and better food on the table, better, 
clothing on the person's kck, better housing, a niodicum of income to afford social serdces 
Uke education, medical care, and an increasing participation in community affairs and 
governnient* ^ - 

All these promises of a better life for farm fainilies are thought to be possible via the 
-new farm teuhnolo©'. Extension appea.. ; to be the means by which technolos^ is adopted or 
utilized, almost implying that more and better extension leads to more adoption of new apicul- 
tural practices. This is obviously an over-simplificaiion, yet it appears that many extension 
programmes are influenced by_ this view. 

Advances in diffusion of innovation research show that extension is not enou^ for 
practices to be adopted if extension propammes increase thejamier*s knowledge and his 
ability to choose, the decision adopt certain farm technolo^ would Hkely be postponed, 
withheld, if not become negative, if such practices are ^ from the point of view of ^e farme^ 
^ ^ not profitable. Experience in the Philippines lias shovm, apm and agam, that Jack ot credit, 
fertiUzers farm supplies, and, obviously, low prices of farm products seriously limit the^ 
adoption of farm technolW in spite of a weU worked m extension programme. It appears 
that withait^th- esseniiais. extension could likely end up in an exercise in futility, reducing 
extension activities to humpn relations, leavini the farmers as they were since time bepn. The 
foregoing discussion is not to argue for less of extension but to consider it along with the other 
development variables. 

C. ANALYSIS OF CASE STUDIES^ r ' 



TRAINING PROJECTS 

Rationale. In response to critical situations, the training projects were utilized in 
many ways, namely: . ' . . 

^ 1. Pre^service Treinin^. To supply specifically qualified personnel to particular jobs 
to meet manpower requirements. This -rationale was accompanied by an awareness of, if not 
frustration on, the inability of fonrial schooling to prepare the graduates for specinc jobs, and 
the piirsistent, acute shortages of quaUfied perSOTneh — - 0 - - 

Examples: Specialist Training for Super^sedXredit Technicians (Pliilippines), Fishery 
TraJning Course (Singapore), Training- Agricultural Cadres and Specialists (Vietnam) and 
AgricultUfB] Training Centre (Thailand). ^ 

'1 

' X IfrService Training. This type of training was designed to upgrade the competent 
cies of personnel already on-the-job go that they could become more effecUve in their work. 
This training was also intended to "re-fuer- field worker with new lechnolo^es generated by 
research institutions. 7 
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Examples: Apicultiiral Training Centre (Thailand), Pad! Michanteation Training 
(Malaysia), Vegetable Seed ProductiOT Training (PhiLippines) and Trainini Managers of Farmeis 
Associations (Vietnain)* 

f 3. Hdp solve critic problems whkh wtre linked to edu^tional saiutionB. Hi^ 
unampioyment, malnutrition, acute shortages of vegetable seeds, hi^ prices of staples and 
other food necessitiei, etc, were prctolems which r J^t be alleviitedby NFE projects. 

Examples: Ra^at Training Centre CPoultry : Malaysia), Livestock Development (Late), 
3VE Green Revolution Project (Philippines), Agricultural SldU Training (Indonesia), and Using 
FertiUzei; in Rice ftoduction (Khmer RepubliG). 

4. Suppleinait on-going fonnol instniction In ichdola, addressed to in-schcrol 
pupils and schod drop-oute, - . ^ 

Examples: 4=T (4=t0 Club Rfojects (Vietnam), and Agricultural Leadership (FFP, 
FAHP) Training (Hulippines). 

" 5. Incrwse utilization of axisting facUitte in schdpls. 

Example* Summai Training ^Courses at Kasetsart University for interested people 
(Thailand). 

6. A quick means to facilitate acceptince of a new aducatlonal propaanine* 

Example: SeminarConference on Revised Secondary Apicultural Curriculum 
(Riilippines). 

Obj^tives 

TTie mtiomle in the precedini section portrays the kinds of problenis that the prch 
jects were addressed to. In a way, the rationale reflects also what the objectives of the projects 
were. 

The analysis of objectives .searched for re^arities such as the specifl^Jn tenns of; 
knowledges* skills, etc.acquired by the clientele, and the objectives that are someMiat r^otely 
educative in nature yet are of immediate connern to the project/progrmnme. Attention 
focused dso cm the substance and manner in which objectives wre expressed. 

It was found that the project objectives v/ere stated in brwd, if nrt vapej teaching 
objectives* suggesting that tha. emphasis tended to be on teaching rather than on lairning* The 
objectives* in the way they are, would render the project difflcidt to evaluate in temi of learn- 
ing outcomes. Only in ve^ few cases were the project ^jectives expressed in teriiis of out- 
cwnes* vao^ing from precise statement to general anticipations. 

Example: 

1. Statements of Expected R^lti 

After a periojd of 5 mOTths tralningi the participants, being apicultural exw^nsipn 
workers at (postO secondaty level, should be able to: 
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a. identify the requirements of crops used in cropping systems, 

b. select crops tor cropping systems for pvun environiuentai conditions, 

c. design cropping patterns for a pven location. 

2. Objectives in terms of teaching rather than l^min_g outcomes. 

a. To train and improve teacher competencies in, , .(crop/livestock) production, 

b. To prepare participants to become effective. . .(field workers), 

c. To teach how to. . ,(sicills). . 

d. To (impart) technical skills in agriculture. 

3, Objective which are somewhat remotely educational 

a. To improve the economic status of the family and the cOTimunity. 

b. (To) Produce well^nourished and healthy citizens. 

c. (To) Bring about desirable changes in the attitude of the people towards work. 

d. To promote the efficiency of extensi<m workers who work in the rural areas all 
over the country. 

Clientele. 

The cliontele of" the training projects were mwtly (but not in all cases, see previous 
section 4) those who had substantial amounts of formal schooling, as shown below: 

Training courses mainly for specialists, hi^-level techni- 
cians, ofricials and researchers; require third-level education 

Training courses mainly for volunteer cadres, technicians 
of junior grade ^ and research aides; require at least second- 
level education 

Training courses mainly for young literates 

TO t;a l 

Method 

There were different Idnds of training methods used by the projects, namely: 

1. R^idential training. This type of training was provided by training centres with 
boarding accommodations, lasting from a week to as long as 6 montlis. 

Examples* Spedalists Course in Cropping System (Philippinas), Training Course for 
Supervised Credit Technician (Mippines), Short Coune in Cooperative Management 
(TTiailand), Padi MechanizatiOT Traimng (Malaysia). 

2. Mc^Ue Training. The training unit travelled to where the clientele were and 
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conducted the training course there; after completion of a course or a scries of courses, the 
training unit moved to another site. 

This type of training is particularl: mited to simple, short term courses which are 
addressed to mob^'s poups, e.g. fishermen, and to other audiences which are widely dispersed 
geopaphicaily. 

Example: Sea Fishing Technical TrmnLng for Fishermen (Vietnam). 

3. '*Qulclda" Courses, These courses last only a few hours to a few days niainly , 
for information campaigns followed by a how^*o^do-it demonstrations. The participants were 
assembled in public places such as at the viUap temples, schools, or at training centres where 
the course activities were undertaken. The training consists of farmer classes, method de^ 
monstrations, and sometimes followed by practice and observation tours. 

Examples: Short-Term Training for Fanners (Vietnani), and Increase of Food Crops 
Production (Laos). 

4. Youth Club Twining. This method was applied to the young and young-adults 
for the development of leadership sldlls, either to supplemint in-school programmes and/or to 
cater to out-of-school youth. 

Examples: 4fl Clubs, such as the 4-T in Vietn#:and the Yuwa Kasetakorn in Thai- 
land; the FFP and the FAHP projects in the Philippines are also in this category. 

5. SeminarConference, This method has a distinctive usefulness in promoting the 
acceptance of an innovation by invdving the participants in discussions to thresh out its ad^ 
vanta^s and disadvantages, its anticipated problems and conflicts as well as the guidelines in 
the resolution of such cotifllcts* For a long time, group discussions about new policies, farm 
practices, or a new consumer proHuct have been known as an effective marketing or adoption 
strate^. 

Example; SeminarConference on the Revised Secondary Agriculture Curriculum 
(Philippines), 

Costs. 

Cm is here interpreted as anything one ^ves up in exchange for something. Direct 
costs borne by the agnncy/oflice which conducts the training are shown by expenditures, on 
the services of personnel fadUties. and sometimes on grants (whether in cash or in Idnd) to the 
participants, Tne costs incurred by the parlicipant may involve out-of-pocket cmts and the 
value of his time if this were spent in its next hi^est productive use. 

Dm on costs are sketchy , many^ of them are unavailable or if they areTthey could be 
shal^ estimates. The analysis that follows, therefore, should be understood with this limitation, 

A perusal of the cost data revealed the follo^ng ^servations: 

1 In temis of per capita income in the countries where the projects were con^ 
ducted, the expenditures involved were substantial. This observation means that training 
activities as components of NFE pro^ammes are important, , , ^ 
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^ " 2*. The value of the clienteles' time is only a smail fraction of the total costs. This 
infomation means thatthesacrificebtobe made by the participants were not important. The 
training projects were fully subsidized by state support %vhether from taxpayers' funds or 

' from external sources » 

3. In some instances, the volunteer component of the c^t is significant. Tapping 
volunteers as a training resource could- substantially lower tiie direct expenditures borne by 
taxpayers; alternatively, for a given cash budget, more clientele could be reached by the project 
by harnessing the services of volunteers, 

, 4. Average unit cmU (per participant) in most instances are quite low, indicating 

Vthat for modest expenditures a good number of participants or clientele could be served 

5. Training at the high-levels, e.g, specialists, obviously entails huge unit expendi- 
tures; the queMion of the utilization of the training is, therefore, paramount. 

'■^6. At tJia lower levels of training, unit cost is generally lower than thit of the 
specialist courses. But number makes fhe total cost large; the utilization of such training needs 
. , to be looked into, also. 

Problems 

^ The major problems of training projects are resource-related concerns. High on the 
list are: availabihty of equipment and faciUties, availability of qualified personnel, Edequaey 
of budget/funds, and availabiUty of supplies. 

Frequency 

* , (Usually more than one 

difficulty was mentioned) 

Availability of equipment/ facilities ^ '13 ■ 

Availability of qualified personnel 10 

Adequacy of bud^t/funds ^ * 

Availability of supplies 8 

Audience/Clientele ^ 6 - 

^ Adiriinistr^tion ^ 

Others ? 

Thi matter of the audience or clientele also deserves specid mention. Although 
the frequency of mention is somewhat low, yet the level of difficulty is Just as high as those at 
the top of the Ust.. Under this categoty, the problem^of **fast tumovef ', as mentioned by one 
^ the specialist 'training courses, needs elaboraticii. Why the fost turnrove^ Bow does this 
problem relate to the stnicture of tire costs? 

The project in particular was a Joint project between a training institute and a 
1 sponsoring agency, 'where the latter specified what it wanted to be done to the participants as 
> part of iU pre'service tmining pro^amme. Apparently, apart from the value of the ^articipmtrf 
time, the total .direct cwt of the trainini was incurred by the sponsoring agency. Byt the sMUs 
acquired ftOTi the training were- also applicable and W^y valued (In terms of higher salaries) 
by other employers, espedajly by private api-business firms. In this situation, the Iponsoring 
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agency has to adopt a wage policy (for its sponsored trdinees) that is competitive with those of 
other employers, otherwise, thrii agency will continue to have a crowd of trainees^ yet too few 
qualified v/orkers,^ 

EXTENSION PROJECTS 

Rntionale 

The extension projects were addressed to urgent concerns such asi 

a, low farm productivity 

low rural and farm incomes 

c, low barpining pov^r of farmers, poor access :o producticn credit 

d, poor farrn housing 

very poor nutrition^ hudth and sanitation 

f. smallholders/farniars lack technical support 

g. poor use of irription faciJities, 

Considering that the farmers and the rural folk make up about three-nfths to tour- 
fifths of the population of mmi SEAMEO countries, the problems cited above demand im- 
mediate attention and concerted aciion. 

Objectives 

^ By studying the projects in isolation from the total extension programme, it was 
sometimes difficult to see the relationship between the objectives of specifie projects with 
th^e of the propamme to which the same projects belong. Taldng note of this ILmitation, 
attention was focused on the project objectives in terms of activities, A careful examination of 
available infomiatiDn on objectives pointed out the following: 

1. The project objectives were expressed mainly in general terms making them 
appropriate as programme rather than as project objectives. 

Examples: To increase the income of fanners 

To improve the standard of living of farm famiiies 
To develop chicken famiing, etc. 

Some of the activity^ype objectives were the following: 

To help the farm families repair their houses according to sanitation and health 
principles; 

To help farm housewives choose, and prepare inexpensive, hypenic and nutritious 

food. 



^M.D. Leenof, '^Human x^l and Miiracion", Farm Economici and Development Journal 
Voh 2.1. ppJ9 65. Abo, the writer's ^TJiplomai for DevelopmenE? ObifrvaEions on Graduate Unemploy^ 
ment in the PhUippincs" in Studies in Educatidn and Development. DM, i. 1973. 
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2. The ^jactives were expresse4 in terms of teaching rather than learning actmties. 
lO tUi way, it foUov^ that when the teteng (m a^istin^ activity is done, the project 
objective is said to be accomplished; ^^^ereas, if the objectives were stated in learning terms and 
further, innerms oSf speciflc behavioral consequences, e.g. the farmer is able to increase rice 
production fiom say IS tons to 2.0 (or more) t^s, under given situations, then judgments 
on the effiCtiveneM of the project would be in an etitirely different dimension. 

3. The objectives were addressed predominantly to materiid technoiopcal chanp, 
e.g.. new loiowledp and skills in biolo^cal, chemical, and sometimes in mechanical technolo©^, 
hoping that by these means the farmen could improvrtheir situation. Rarely was re^structuririg 
social institutions utilized to speed up the adoption of materia! technolo^. 

4. . Judged from what is known about what matos extension proje^worthwhLle, 
the ^jectives reflect heroir intentions but equally threats of ineffectiveness.^^'s statement 
will be clarified later in this study. 

Clientele 

^ Extension programmes were generally addressed to the adult members of the farm 
family, and to a limited extent, to younger members. The relative' importance of the different 
audiences of extenit«i projects is indicated by the following figures: 



Extension projects for Number 

Youth ^ 5 
. Adults ' . 20 
TOTAL 25 

The extension projects were directed to low4iterate farmer^ and to other members of 
the farm household. It was^ot possible to ascertain/to v^at .extent non-literate farmers were 
exposed to extension activities; not one of the projects reported was specificaUy designed for 
such an audience, dthough pertain work^riented Uteracy projects had mral^ development as ^ 

their theme. ^ ^ _ 

f, , ^ 

Short training astivities in extension^ projects, e.g., training for managers of ^armere 
associations, training for older out-of»school rural youth, training in co-operative buying'and^ 
marketing were directed to Oie more literate members of the farmers community. In effect, 
those who were literate md had more previous formal school tend to have greater exposure 
to extension agents* 

Method ' 

The project case studies yielded the following patterns of approaches in extension: 

1. Convention^ Extension Services. These are the usual technical backstopping to 
farmere in the form of advisory services, demonstrations, farm visits, etc. Specific extension 
activities directed at solving limited, particular problems, e.g., pest control, livestwk vaccina- ^ 
tion, promotion of HYV seeds, dig^ng latrines, etc. belong to this kind of extension approach. 
In some instances, short training is provided and then follow-up activities in the form of farm 
visits take place. M^t of the project case studies .submitted are in this category. 
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2. ' Intepated Commodity'Oriented^Apprrach. This is production tarpt oriented 
approach \^ett technical backstopping by extension services is integrated with otor produc- 
tion increasing factors such as liberal credt, availability of farm inputs such m fertiliser and 
^©ther fam chemicalSp mechMiical tilled when justiflablei price incentives, etc. Land rafonn 
and the creation of other institutiOTid structures ^such as co-operatives, fanners assodations* 
etc. are also part of the intep'ated^ approach^ 

Example: Ntasapna 99 (Plulippines), Riot Project for the Development of Irrigated 
Cultures (Ifliitier Republic), 

^ " .. 

. 3^^ Intepated Villap Developnient ^Appr^ch. Instead of the commodity focus, 
this approach uses increased productivity of g^cultural commo^ties m t>nly me of tlw means 
to improve the levels of living of rural hajseholi in viDage communities. It develops andus^ 
vUlap institution^ structures and governmental machinery to facilitate technolo^cri change 
in apiculture. Its distinctive feature is the sequence of mutually re-enforcing development 'acti- 
vities to mobilize the human resources, to fully develop the I^d and water resources and to 
create a progressive rural structure tQwards modernising agriculture* 

Example: UPLB/SEARCA Social Uboratory (Philippines), TRRM Agricultural De- 
velopment in Rural Villafss (Thailand), Comprehensi^ Education fto^amme for Youths 
(Indonesia) , ^ * 

* 

As in training projects, the budget expenditures in extension are generally significant, 
particularly' for projects which are nationwide in scope; unit c^ts are obviously low, ^though 
the per unit costs do not tell anything on the project's effectiveness. 

The total budget costs of individual projects pooled togetfier would certainly be re- 
latively large fat each country, even if its relative size compared to GNP would be very smaU* 
This reasoning mi^t be used by proponents for the expansion of extension programmes. That 
more and mote senices be extended to the farmers, few would object; what matters is not so 
much with Jhe linear expansion of the farmer advisory services (hence, spending more), but 
wddi the reasonable effectiveness of such service^ that would justify additional expencUtures. 

Even, if information on die effectiveness of the projects were not available, the ele- 
ments or conditions which make projects and programmes increasin^y effective are geaer^ally 
known; if these are absent, the increase in expenditures; or expanding the projects, are unlilily 
to bear fruitful results* -^-^ 

It mi^t be noted, too, that some projects have high volunteer components and, there- 
fore, tend to have direct c^ts which are a small fraction of the tAtal project costs. 

In projects vAxich supplied information on the participants' time, it is generally 
^served that the vdue of such time is only a very small fraction of the, total estimated cost per 
participant. If such projects mtt as productive at least as a bank depait (yielding an interest 
of about 6-8 per cent), then the farmer would reap the benefits of the total unit expenditure 
for only his time his cost. The project would then be persuasive in attracting participants. 
For some reason or another, however, some projects had problems with clientele, ^thou^ it is 
doubted vs^ether any farmer, even unconsciousiy, ever made suchl computation on the vMue 
of his time, there are certainly a good number who think that such a project is not "worthwhile", 
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As in the training projects, the problems in extension are also highly resource-related. 
High on the iUt is the scarcity of quWilied personnel. Another acute problem is the unavailabili. 
*to (and the high price of) supplies and inputs; another obstaile is the inadequacy of 
operational budget and credit/loans to farmers. These major problems, if not solved, are sufTi- 
cient to render any vigorous extension Ineffective, much more so the linear expansion (more ot 
the same) of such projects. ^ ' ■ 

Related to the shortages of field pereonnel is the proble;n of technical competence. 
When the extension agent lacks the subject-matter competence, the accuracy of his technical 
advice would unUkely be better than chance, and his credibility' to his cUentele would be 
seriously impaired. Consequently, the exte^nslon project breaks down, reducing the extension 
service to sterile, back-patting excursions. This means that extension workers, if not weU tram- 
ed, are rather a liabiUty than an asset, since they would reduce the oredibiUty of the service as 
awhole, knd would make future work in the same aiea nearly imp«sible. 



D. DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 
Tiaining and Extension Projects 



The repertoire of uses that projects were put to pve an indication on the excitmfc 
-possibilities and potentials of NFE for further development and refinements in the SEAMEO 
regon It is remarkable that for count ry-specific situations, NFE projects -were devised to suit 
to such situations. It is In this flexible character that NFE projects and programmes could have 
Jugh significance to the region with its many-sided educational crisis situations and circum- 



stances. 



But the effectiveness of NFE projects and programmes is stUl an open question. Pro- 
iects in a pven setting could hardly be transplanted to another settlni without altenpg their 
effectiveness. Nor is reUable information on effectiveness readily available. For one thing, most 
NFE projects were addressed to audiences who in the fint place were in M0.y depriwd cir- 
cumstances^ their educational levels were at the lower end of the ladder. Their situation ap- 
pears to be so, not that they are poor because they lack schooling but the other way around. 
To push education hard by means of NFE projects and propammes without altering the de- 
prived conditions by other means as well would certainly be a sm^e-mlnded strate©'. Yet mat 
of the projects studied appear to have that common theme. 

Inyariably In many projects examined, the emphasis was on teaching rather than on 
'learning It is probably a surprise to note that even Wtfily organized projects silch as those run 
by state agencies and Institutions still lack, remarkably, the reflnements in the simple skills of 
stating training objectives. Of course, excellent results can be obtairied even if the objectives are 
unstated, whether explicitly or implicitly; But it is in the way objectives are expressed that a 
rigorous technical evaluation of the cAjectives can foUow, either within the framework of 
pedagos' and/or within the scope of the project's contribution to me aUeviatlon of multi. 
. faceted problems of which education is only a part in the entire packap of either sequential or 
simultaneous solutions. ,^ 

Training projects appeared to have various forms and content; they were deslgnod to 
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meRt 'specifi& manpower problems. Ah- inventory of these projects and their caiflgurations 
provided a go^ picture 6f how the>^ were utilized, under what situations^ for vAiBt clien'tele 
and for what purpose, Mainlyi the training projects were in response to quickly meet acute 
shortaps. of spedfic manpower requirements of visible, on-gdng development propammes. 
They were, so to speak, used to supply the manpower requirentents that could not be identi- 
fleS by forecasters, or to whittle away the inaccuracies of manpower forecasts. That training 
projects were undertaken probably in utter frustmtion on tlie inability of formal school cur- 
ricula with high occupational =or job-bias to produce tiie Wnds of qualifications that the yob 
market Ivants is Interesting and highly si^ificant. The fact that there appeared to be a good 
number of more or less permanent training schemes for regularly needed personnel can only 
stren^hen this observation. Even if primajy information on project c^ts was shalq^ and on 
project effectiveness new-existent, few critical thinkers would likely ^jecj that, in the pven 
circumstances, the training projects were the better strate©^ than formal sch^l vocational cur- 
ricuia. = " 

Formal vocational school curricula, i.e. those with a hl^ c^cupation or job-specific 
bias, are likely to have a very slow reaction time. Lm$ lead time is needed to plan the program- 
me, acquire the site, build the facilities, recmit the staff, attract studerits, operate thepropam'-^ 
me, etc., and finally paduating less than a handful even after a lapse of a decade. Rapid techno» 
lo^cal change would leave such curricula way hehind and the graduates would be mil quaUfied 
for jobs w^ch became obsolete. Retraining by way of NFE programmes could be of help, but 
this would be a step too late, meanwhile the route is extended and costs much more. 

The finding that the training projects were on the whole addressed to ihme who 
already have had substantial Wrmd schooling is another sipiflcant point. The per participant 
cost wz^ often high in training projects which were addressed to ihme who already had hi^ 
levels of schooling. If unit cats were any indicator of the quantity and quality of such training, 
then it is not far from the tmth to say that those who have more formal schooling tend to have 
more non-formal - training. This statement, in fact, is supported by mounting documented 
evidences that the better educated tend to benefit more of, and actudly do invest more in,^ 
specific training such as ^ven in NFE programmes, suggesting that irideed there is high com- 
plementarity between formal and non-fonnid education. Towards efTiciency consideration, 
there must be near-optimal, if not optimal, mixes between the two modes of education among 
other variables in the development process. 

All the project cases submitted for study ^re state orpnized except for some which 
were run by research and non-profit service institutions. It is of general knowledge, however, 
that many NFE programmes and projects are undertaken by private firms such as agri-business 
enterprises. In ^lew of the l^ck of information on private industry'Sponsored NFE training 
projects, the Team is unable to describe them or derive some pidelines that mi^t be useful to 
the public sector. Nevertheless, the project case studies showed many possible ways of creating 
and utilizing training projects. They were less helpfuU however, concerning guideUnes in us- 
ing a project effectively, for example, when to use it, how much of it, when to dispose of it, 
and under what specific circumstances. 

Private industry is W^ly profit-oriented; from th^ consideration, training will likely 
not be undertaken when it does ;iot add anything to profit, either in the short and/or in 
the long run.'fhis is to say that affirm ten^ not to conduct training as long as it cannot inter- 
' nalize the benefit^ from such training; if firms do get partial benefit fro-n training projects, 
they do pass some of the cost, if not all of its, on to the trainees in various ways such as^ wages 
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lower than marshal productMty supplemented by ironclad dewces to prevent quiti until the 
costs are recouped by th4 flnn, immediate sharing of the cmU, etc* But this is pnemlly 
true oily to flrm'Speciflc iktUs, i,e. those wlpch are less useful to. other flrms by reason of 
techndo^dg unique to the flnns v^idi undertake the training. Prom this discussion, it foUows 
that Uaintog projects are undertaken when ttiey bring in profits to the firm and are dispmed of 
when the con^quent profits are-zero or neptive (lofe§e§)^ This rule-of-thumb could be useful 
but is unUMy to be followed in, the non^market sector, i.e,, the public tax-supported agendes 
and institutions. It appears, therefoie, that some measurable profit analop will be useftd as an§ 
Indicator for tiie chdce bf training proJects^ in tiie public sector as as for determining the 
reason for tiie existence of such projeGts. 

. , ^ . ^ . /J 

Extension prqecti could be \iewed as training projects^ in fact they really ate, except 
that the clientele are geographicdly dispersed and the contiguity of contact tim^ be .iw^n the 
technician or agent and the dientele (farmer) is likely to be discrete in COTtrast mth that in 
training, espedaUy of the residential type. It follows that much of the foregdng discussipn on 
trmning generallytappUes to extension. ^ 

Tlie useftilness of traning in a private firm is in terms of capturing the advantages 
(beneflts) of a superior productiwi techndg©^* New machines are purchased, new management 
systems potentially reduce costs or increase productivity^, and training is nece^ary to enable the 
firm to move to Jfigher proc^ction feasibility frontiers; all costs considered, traiiUng of em- 
ployees shc^ld bring fordi more profits. Pre^er^dce training could be mrgi^d in these terms. 
Extension liil^t ^e viewed also in the stoe "ll^t. - : 

Newer techndogles exist, e.g., mechanical, biological, chemicM, agronomic, etc. 
which have hi^ potentiri for increasing the producti^dty of fa mi resources such as land and 
labour. Extension is a means of altering stip-by-step the farmer-s production proc^es towards 
the teaiibility frontierri promised by new technology. But the conditions in agriculture are 
much different from those in industrial manufacturing, where raw materials and other inputs 
are conveniently brou^t topther un^r one roof. On the other hand, the manuftfcture of food 
and fiber via Uie bidopcml and climatdogicd proccM necessartly requires its spread over mde 
surfaces of the earth, and needs much time, vM\6 production units are scattered and are le^ 
amenable to organizational technique than in industry; prices fluctuate ^dely and unevenly; 
risl^ and uncertainty are hi^. NonnMly, the traditioial fanning system takes thb in^o 
account, md will appear to be the best in the long run, unless new factor are Introduced, In a 
sense, therefore, the alternation of the productioh proce^ is likely to be extremely difficult, 
demanding sophisticatiai md skill. Much more, die pro^ct case studies indicated acute scar- 
dties of farm inputs and supplies, etc. which inhibit the application of the sldlls that the farmers 
acquired from the extension agentt ^ ^udi cases, skills that are unutUized provide only sym- 
bolic rather than tangible benefits to the farmen; the production of sWUs via NFE propamm^ 
wcwld be an exercise in futility, Exteniion projects v^hich are fascinating pedagogically but 
vdthout the complementariti^ mentioned would come to nau^t. 

In the search for analop^ (to profit), extenstdn projects cwld ve^ well separate 
pedago^cd objectives (learning outcomes) froii productivity ob^ctives (increased farm profits 
and incomes); and In the absence oL%isible increases in productivity, extension agendes mi^t 
hang on to pedago^cal prbfit-analop as their reasrai for existence, inevitably also for the NFB 
pro^anmes and projects that they undertake. Curiously, social organizations in the non-martet 
sector tend to' maximize their 8ur\dval rather than their productivity. Without tiie productivity 
analopi NFE projects and programmes would likely outlast their usefulness; NFE pr^rammes 
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would tend to acquirfi the features, e.g. the slugguUniss to respond to changng situations, tliat 
formal schools eitduringly have. 

In industrial and comniercial enterprises, it is in (ha. intimate association between 
training and the production process that the benefits of training are ciiptured, eiOier by the 
firm and/ or by the tralnBc. It is also in this very same principle that the private (the farmer) 
and soiial (the entire society) benefits of extension projeqls are internalized. Extension pro- 
iects therefore should be considered hand-in-hand with provisions for other production " 
facton such as farm supplies. It is for this reason that extension projects utilizing integrated 
approaches are of high- potential for the SEAMEO repon. One of the SEAMEO Project Cen- 
tres leads in action-research in this direction. 

E, TRAINING FOR CO-OPERATIVES^ 

Gerierally speaWni, no or little place is gven to rural co-operatives in the curricula of 
formal apicultural ichooU afld colleg.j, the mair providers of extension personnel In the 
SEAMEO countries. Ws means that they do not sufficientlj' emphasize this important aspect 
of rural development, since they have been trained mainly in agriculture in the riarrow sense of 
the term. This also implies that aBicultural extension work is not or. not enou^ oo-operative 
movement. 

Another point has also come out of the experience of a number of Asian countries: 
the difficulty for pure crerUt co-ops to function well. Ifcrcdit is not linked with production and 
marketing, there appears to be little chance, for the credit co-op to survive, since the riiht 
amount a^ well as. fat time ^en the credit is> required are difficult to estimate correctly for 
the coop personnel. Moreover, the money may be used for other purpaes, so a multi-purpcjse 
co-operative, providing, preferably in kind, the various necessities such n HYV seeds, fer- 
tilizer, insecticides or whatever is required, and organizing, alonp. with the farmers, marketmg 
and transport facilities, is a far better proposition. ^ • 

In some countries, however, this dichotomy iias nearly resulted in killing the whole 
co-opeiative movement, since, for instance, the Ministry of Agriculture wanting to establiii 
multi-purpcBO Farmers' Associations. (of the type which works so siiccessful!y in Taiwan) 
competed with the narrow crcdi't co-ops to the deirimont of both. Tlicrtfore, In orgamzation 
lind training, the broad purpae of rural development including several aspects of rural hfe 
should be the acknowledged purpose which will then lead to a co-ordination of work of various 
services instead of competition. — » 

Disousslng the situation country-wiso, it can be stated that Indonesia, althou^i there 
existed officiiilly n -iumber of training institutions for co-operative personnel, is now using the 
services of three ILO exports to set up a real training system, since the existing centres were 
actually not dealing properly with the subject matter as such, but wore not much else than- 
sccondary schools. KLID (a large rice growers co-op) has just started (15 April 1974) good 
training centres, having i double purpMe:> the future KUD ofnd.'ils will learn the details of nee 
cultivation, but also deal with the problems of co-oporntive production, credit and marketing. 



hhu TL-am graiL.fully acknowk'dBcs thv oral Infomiaiion it received from Mr. M. von Muralt, 
expert in eo-nperatives, ILO lU-i-ionul Omce, lianRkc.k who, Imwever, should not hdd rusponsiblc for 
possible errors tti this section. 
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B|iidis, tha Friadrich Rhert Fmindationjs suppOTtingasuccessftil training centre foi 
co-operative personnel in North Sumatra. 

In a dif^rent sector, that of '^transmigration*' (Internal mipation,. particularly from 
Java to other islands), the pdicy has changed favorably: formerly the purpose was to persua^ 
as inahy farmers as po^ible to leave Java, with the result that available resources were-spread 
too thin. The rationale behind m sm hope that the particulariy difficult damo^phic 
situation would improve by migratiOTi. Howver, a long Wstoiy of efforts^before and after 
Independince-has shown that tiie ^number of migrants from Java was never even lOO.OTO m 
a sin^e year and, moreover, that it was no exception that those *^o returned to Java out» 
numbered the migrants leaving the island Gradu^y .tfie authorities are now dian^g their 
vfews, and migration is more and more considered as a means of developiHg parts of the Outep 
Island. The assistance now provided to each farm, family mi^ating to one of the davel^ment 
areas is more substantial, including support to settlers* co-operatives and. explaining to them 
how c^ops may help to improve living conditions, ■> ^ 

The situation in Khmer Repiiblic at present dm% not aUow much work to be done in 
training for rural co-operatives, while tliis type of educatiOT has not processed very far yet in 
Laos either/ However/ the Lao Credit and Savinp Co-op started a ft w years ago small-scale but 
well orpnizedtrainmg efforts supported by the Agricultural Development Organization and 
USAID, matly for organizers of agricultural production co-operative^ 

t In Malaysia a Co-operative training Collep (at Petaling Jaya, Kuala Lumpur) organizes^ 
courses of different type and duration for various Idnds of co^operative personneL particularly 
managers and accountants. The training appears to be good, althou^ perhaps a little too 
theoretical and not fully eeared to practical needs. Beiides this College, there are youth arid 
settlement training courses which irnlude training for co-operative organizers: settlers on "new 
lands'* are required fa becbme members of a co-op, which indeed is the most logcal form of 
orpnization in such circumstances when the farmers, having m^ed to a new arear cultivating- 
in many casa§=new crops, missing the swlal control of the villap community, ^11 be happy to 
have this co-operative to provide them the ^dance and security they particulaiiy need in 
these difficult cwiditions. This is pven via the Federal Land Development Authority (FELD A, 
KuaJa Lumpur) by training provided during the nrst few months when the new settlers have to 
iearrt how to cultivate dl palm and jubber trees. This Uaining pro^amme is again connected 
with the membership of e multipurpose co-op. ^ ' ^ 

Another point of interest in Malaysia is the law requiring all c^ops to spend 2% 
of their income on tmining. The CoHep mentioned above is nnanced for the ^cater part out 
of these funds which are rather important since the urban co-op movement in Malaysia is 
strong and, therefore, make.^ g considerable constribution. 

In the Philippines the Agricultural Credit and Co-operative Institute (ACCI in 'ihe Uni^ 
versity of the Philippines at Lm Banos) is providing hi^ level training for co^op managers and, 
in general, it is a trainers* training institute. However, since the accelerated implementation of 
Uie Land Reforms which cdncided with the introduction of Martial Law, a pre^co-opcrative 
' institut:ion. Samahang Nayon (Barrio Association) was crcatetf all over the Philippines with a 
staff of 2 500 government employees, selected and trained to set \ip, train and advise the local 
Samahang Nayon. These 2,500 staff members had received a series of courses (partly before, 
partly in-service) to a total of 3 months. In their turn, they orpnize iho compulsory training 
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Cif altopthtr 40 weeks of the membeis who are admitted as such only after a tw*>Wfek 
initiation course. . 

Since the Samahang Nayon is the organizing arm of Land Reforms and has inter- 
dia the task of collecting the yearly payjiiants Hue by every farmer having received land via the 
Land Reforms Legslation, it is in the farmer's interest to join and follow the course which is 
excellentj practical* down-to-earth and just presiding the knowledge the farmer who has to 
make the difflcult transition from semi-dependent tenant to independent* decision maldng 
cuhivator* woild need in these circumstances. The Cooperative TrainingManuri p973)is very 
good and follows the programmed .learning method. It provides multi-purpose training from 
rice cultivation to hog raising, from co*op^ratives to farm rnanagemeiU^. i 
.• . ■ 

A'Samahang Nayon is a farmers* association haviDg the features of a prt»co-operatlve. 
Only after 3 years can a Samahang Nayon be re^tered as a full-fledged co-op, podded the 
training of the niembers has been successful. The training is monthly evaluated by ACCL 

Ob\douslyi the . purpose of this rather rigorous system is to avoid the cornmon draw- 
back of lower production after the introduction of land reforms when the newly ipdependent 
farmeTS have not yet learned to make decisiOiis, to find credit* and to take ftill responsibility. 
It will be interesting to follow the further development of this fast expanding movementi ^ 

Singapore has no training scheme for co-op memberSj but there exists m-ser^ce 
training for personnel of the larger co-ops. The co-op movement as a whole in Sinppore is . 
essentially an urbanized one. National Trade UniOT Congress has organised co-operative super* 
iharkets, insurance companies, dental clinics J etc. ! 

.. . ■ ' \ " 

In Thailand the Co-operative Training Centre (Bangkok), suppurted by thp Ministry 

of Agriculture and Cooperatives* used to be the only Jralning institution.^ HovVever* this 

task is now padualjy being taken over by the (semi-govemment) Ci^operatiye Lea^e 

oif Thailand. The training is matly connned to managers, accountants and co-op staff in 

general* although some work is also being done* via this staff* to train the members tHemselves. 

However, the type of training provided by the Centre as well as the League* is rather too 

theoretical while the tbtal ^personnel trained is not sufficient. 

The situation in Vietnam rather resembles that in Thailand: training for different 
types of personnel is provided* perhaps a little more theoretical ^an would be ^^sirable^ 
However, here also instructors are trained who have the task to orpnlEe courses for actud 
op members, 

F. RECENT TRENDS AND PROJECTS OF HIGH POTENTIAL 

With the rediscovery of NFE as an old resource yet useful to solve new problems* 
there seems to be a bandwagpn for creating and trying various configurations of activities 
in training End education, . ^ 

There was the period ^ich could be characterized as the transfer of programmes and 
projects from the advanced countries to the settings in developing countries. In some countnes 
where they were established for the first time, the approaches to extension lervices* and even 
such notions as felt^needs* client -systems, adoption stages* etc. were in many cases reminiscent 

lif) 
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of what was tau^^ in the land-grant jolleg^s, LJ.S.A, The notion that farmers lack the modern 
know-how and that teaching them such know-how solves the problem of low productivity 
was pervaiive. It was thought that the success stories of American agriculture are replicable in 
olhei' cultures and economic coridltiofts. It was a case of institution transplanting ^^lich was not 
too successful in Latin American^ as it mi^it be said also in certain SEAMEO countries. 

As these countries gained experience and some dcpee of maturity to examine what 
things were successful and what were not and why, man>^ of the transplant practices were 
modified: trials of new creations are increasing in tempo, receiving as much stimulation from 
the extreme necessity to innovate as from the technical backstopping provided by the more and 
more competent national university research groups. Some of these important developments are 
mentioned below. i ' 

Youth Training for Farming , 

Considering that the unemployed or underemployed out»of-school youth is a sarlois 
problem in SEAMEO countries, NFE propammes for this clientele would have a very high 
potentid for wide applicatioh Lh tila repon, ? 

A number of SEAMEO countries have pro^ammes which train youth for farming. 
It is thought that if a country wants to modernize its agriculture, training in modern farming 
must be provided, particularly to the younpr members of the farm family who wiU eventually 
replace their parents. l\w expe/ience ^f these countries in these programmes, however, has not 
been very pleasant. Only a handful of the paduates, if any at all, went back to faiming. 

In response to the aforementioned situation, some innovative training prpgraihmes 
have recently appeared in the Philippines and are. the subject of action-research acthities, 
namely, (I) vocational education for 6ut*or-school fami youth (e.g.. Project VEOSFYand 
Social Ub*s Training for Older Out^of'Sehool Youth) and (2) the Barrio Davelopment Schools. 
Essentially all these programmes have similar purposes i.e., training for farming, but differ in 
content, duration, and mode of delivery. In their present development, the projects may be 
described brieny as follows: . /r " ' 

1 . Training for Older Out^of^School Rural Youth (Project TOCSRy) 

'The project is an action-research which develops a two-year terminal training course 
for out-o^school farm youth* with emphasis on mastery of technical sldlls and the develops 
ment of managerial abilities. The traijpees are required to ipend a major portion of their time 
in well planned home projects to carried out in two yeaw under the cl(^e sup^ndsion of 
the apiculture teacher. Production loins are made available to flnance the projects of the train- 
ees. The idea is to assist- (unemployed/underemployed) farm youth to get started and esta- 
blished in farming ^4iile undergoing training. 

2. Vocational Education for Out-of-SchooI Farm Youth (Project VEOSFY) 

This is an action research project 4^signed to develop and conduct a pilot vocation^ 
training pro^amme for out-of^school farm youth in order to gain more understandng of the 



cf. Rice, Ejetensipn in the Andes. Wajhlngton, D.C. AID Publieanon, 1969* 
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out-of-schoQl youth and his fanlly, and to discover and develop effective approaches to 
tralmng these youths. The pUot trainini pro|ranune includes traimng in a^nilture (pnmaiy 
empfiaais), homemaWng, handicrafts, and related trades, and citizenship trainini. The training 
methods indude poup instruction, iMtructional foUbw-up throu^ home farm losits, super- 
\^ed farmini md group projects. 

..3. Bamo Development School (BDS)- 

• As an action-research project, he Barrjo Development Schoorist Masaya Bay, Laguna, 
Hifllppinei, is undertaken' to ■'^etentilne whether a n«i-cdlep preparatory secondary school 
■propamme U ptoible in a wUap ietting, to determine the extent to wnlch it can contribute 
to the sodMCononuc development of thi clientele and the vlUage, aiid to study the s^dogical 
proceies Involved in the introduction and operation of the school project itself. Althoutfi the 
Banlo Development Schod is a formal secondary schod propamme, it \^^ould seem to be of 
Interest to discuss it briefly, becausfe of Its impllcatioi« for the non-formal system. 

To stem the tide away fran coUi je md from non-a^cultural jobs, if not from umm- 
ployme nt, the Barrio Davelopnient School^uilng an existtag school bullding--was launched as 
an experimental project. It ii intended speciflcally for fann youth who mnt-ot are compelled-^ 
to stay on the farm rather than for th«e who seek ttie seductive city lights. The approach 
assists the farm youth to tm\m a be^nnmg and get estabUshed in farntogby closely luptmsed 
projects on their own fanni, i.e. by means of heavy daages of technical bactatoppmg and 
production credit. Credit and sawng education is emphasized, and students are aided in getting 
loansl To balance the education propamme, general educatim subjects are ^ded to thfe curn^ 
culum spread over 4 yeari. Hie method of OTganlzing practice work on the Kome farms makes 
the school inexpensive since any farm machines to be demonstrated are borrowed from the 
parents. Probably to dfecourap cdlege^^bound students from partidpanting in this education^ 
al pr^ct; the curriculum cgnsidered not coUep preparatOTy^no^ one vWch prepares stu^ 
dents tot^e the national examinationF for college admission, Going to college of further stu^ 
dies is one of the reasons \^y few paduates from other a^cultural schools ever return to thi 
farm* 



To draw conclusions m the success of tills project would be premature. Howver, a 
few observations even at this Itage mi^^ be made.H is evident that tKe project foUows the 
notion that school propamme (curriculum) should be fitted to ttie needs of the leafner;basi^ 
c^y, it is desipied for those who, even at an early agi, have decided to stay on the farm. And 
it is indeed an excellent idea. But behind sych an idea is the notion that a difrerent scKool 
cumcuiurn must also be ^si^d for those vAio to go to fcdUegg and/ or to the dty; in 
brief, two different curricula for two different notidns, i.e., the rurd and die urban, or one for 
the peasant aitd anrther for the eUte. Decidedly for the farm youth, it is better to have rbme 
^ kind of schooling rather than none at all , 

However, few people who are familiar with the effects of unequal schooling on income 
inequality would apee to the fundamental principle behind the BDS project in spite of the fact 
that they, too, are av^re.that schooling Is not a complete solution to the reduction of 



^Jlxcarpts (rom tht Simina^WQf bhop Papers by Dr, T.E. Contado on the Projict Implementa- 
tion for Bamo Development Schools, Continuing Eiication Cantri, Univeriity of the PhUippinei at Los 
Banoit Colleie, Laguna, Phflippines, Febmary 18 to March 1» 1974. Dr* CQntado is Director of Project BDS. 
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uvoisening income inequalities amOTg peoples and among natjOTS. Desiping educational pro- 
pMnms in order to nicely bottle^up people nn the farm immediately puts a coi^traint on 
^ factor mobility, inhibiting the movement of trained human resources towards places of tfieir 
bast use. Further, bwrio hi^ schools - of which the BDS is i variant-are necessarily smdl and 
wiU be unable to capture the effects of complementarity of different highly qualified teacher 
of pnerd ediwatiOT subjects which larger schools can afford at low per stu^nt cats. 

The plausible solution that BM offers^ to the problem of why few agrtcultural Wgh 
school paduates return to Ae farm is quite fascinadng* but it ipiores the brutal economic and 
demo^aphic fact that the farming population has always been a residud p^^ulatiw in terms of , 
schooling. It is tantampunt to solving a ncm-educaUonal problem by-aff educatloial sdution, ' 
of striking at the symptoms rather than the causes. Nevertlteie^j Ae BDS as an action-research 
project presents exciting p^ibiUties of documeftting the socioeconomic proc^iei and of 
undemtanding better the interactions between tJie scho^ an^the community in tfie adoption 
of an educationd imiovatiai such as the Barrio Development School as a "hybrid" between the 
Vocational Apiculture Hi^ School and the Barrio Hi^ Schooh 

' The merit of the "non^institutionar' (non-fomial) approach to training youth for 
farming was already discussed lengthily by G. Cmeron aark/ He cited Uie obvious advan- 
tages of young-adult, non-institution-based vocational agricultural education programme, given 
at the right time,, ie. when the youngster found - to his regret, perhaps - that farming should be 
his future. 

' 1 , P&rtidpants are highly motivated to learn (socially and p^cholopcally ready); 

2. An immediate pay-ofr on education^ and material inveitment in the fami im 
increased agricultural production; * 

3. It strikes at a critical problem area of *Titting in" youth into established adult ^ 
famiing swiety; 

4. Highly econOTnical teacher-student ratio (1:60 to 80 vs 1:10 to 15 in regular 
Vocational agricultural schools); ^ 

5. Educational investment is insured m it goes ody to literate youth drea% 
committed to fanning, and on land; 

6. Provides the trainee wdth basic understanding of scientific principles goveming 
fanning as basis for continued self-leaming (less reliant upOT extension in the future); 

' 7, Teaching ten^ tobe more relevant and of a "pr^lem solving'* nature; 

8. Larie numbers can become involved in agricultural development at a relatively 
low unit cost. , 



~G. Cameron Clark, ''A Non^InstUution^BMd Approach to Vo€aiion|l A^cultufal Eduearion 
in Asia" Extcrisioni A Review of SelectEd Developments in Ext^i^ion and Rural Youth Activities. FAO, 
Rome, 1971, 52. ' 
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TYm fonnal schoof solution to the problem of tmining youth for modem fanntag is 
^\iously clumsy.- It is firstly an axpansiva antarprise; seconAy, once established it is hardly 
dispwable\even if its achlevenients in tcmis of its purples arc wanting, particularly so if such 
projects are heavily subsidized by external sources of funds* 

Given the foregoijng considerations and for the pu^ose of training youth for modem 
famiing, the NFE solution seems to be decidedly better than the fomial vocational schod ap- 
proaches. Even at their present stage of developments It appears that projects TOOSRY and 
VEOSFY have exceedin^y hi^ potential for wider .trial in the SEAMEO region. «^ 

. » " . , ' j 

But it is not only in the RriUppines that efforts are made to solve the pr^lem of the 
yount farmers. Indonesia reports an experiment ^Ich paduaUy grew frcm an adbiiniStratOT's 
concern for the young pnemtioft-ln his district: Jwnbang (East Ja^), whila in Thafland and 
Vietnam equally interestiiig activities are being undertaken vWch deserve our attenticm^*^^* 

In 1967 the Jombang experimmt was not actudly undert^en as such, but rather as 
an effort '*tpido something*' for the young people In the totrict.^ Therefore^ there was no 
assistance iVom outside sources Mien the Bupati (Head of the IMslrict) decided to tacMe the 
prbblem of youth .iineniployment combined mth lack of sldUed manpower residtini in uAan 
migration. By, brining topthar the Boy ^cout movement (Ptamuka) andtheleadeisof allthe 
Welfare Services such as schods, a^cultural extension^ health, cooperatives, etc, ajpommittee 
was sef^up v«th the purpose not only tc provide training in many fields but also to put it into 
practice. The. idea of service as practiced by the scouts applied more generally aid, coupled 
with the community and mutual help system traditional'in Indonesia, it appeared possible tch 
achieve quick results. . 

Under the guidance of the various specialists vegetables were pown; animal' breetUng 
—including Hsh— was undertaken; preservation and processing was taugjit. But one also started 
making fa mi tools, simple house construction, small-scale iriigation, road building, various 
repairs ^*and maintenance work, health practices, first-aid, family planning concepts were' ^s» 
cussed, while cultural education— pmelan and an|Uung (bamboo cffcheitra) etc*— \sms not 
forgotten either. Finally, for those %^o had dropped gut from school Utera^ and remedial 
courses were orpnized, while those who had some further education could be trained in the 
offices of the various CO- operatives where they eventually were put to work. 

The main feature is that there Is a continuous effort to mate the training imme lately 
effective: poultry^and vegetables arc sold, people pay to pt their radio ^ets pr bicycles re- 
paired. The main point, therefore, was to detect the areas of training where there were im-^ 
mediate ^economic p^o^ibilities, and to organiie all this ^^iiich has largely been the art of the 



. ^For an escf ended dUcussion on the subject, see Philip Foster, "Th^ Vocational Schod Fallacy, 
in Development PUnning" in CA. Anderson and M.J. Bowman (edsO Education and Development. Chicago^ 
Al^ne Publishing Co, 1965, Also, Fosier's, IcSucation and Sodal Chanie in Ghana, Londoni EeutUdfe 
and Kcgin Paul, 1965. . * 

' ^ ' ^The follovdni summary Is, based on a description prepared by the Interttationai CouncU for 

BduEationaJ Development "With extcnitve assilMnee ffom Mr. A,N. LubU ef IKIP (Teachers' Training 
Inititute), jombani and Mr. SJ. Woodhouic, a member of tJNlCEF's staff iq IndonesU"^ The Compreheniive 
Vouth Education Programme in Jombang, Indonesia (mimeo), 
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Bupati. Still% make a boy start work as an apprentica in a rice milPor a c^op office was 
largely due to the "good deed" ethic of Ihe Pfamuka, while the co-ops provided funds to start 
sh^s when the boys could be^h independent work* 

There has been a Body for Guidance and Development Education, hea4ed by th^ 
Bupatii which is a genuine rural development agency. The total budiet over 1967-73 ^was re- 
ported as the equivalent of about US$27,000, and more than UOOO younpters werelraihed 
in the whole period. Of course, this is not much for a District of jome 800,000 inhabitants, 
but^e effort would seem to be admirable, since it is directly practical. 

^: However, it has its clear limitations. Not only is inspiring leadership required to achieve 
such' a vAliing co-oR.eration of all the services available and is the result largely to'be attributed 
to the free training provided by the bfflcials concerned in their leisure time, but it also appears 
that only Pramuka members, not the really poor younpters, benefitted from the project. More- 
over, the economy of the District a§ such has obviously not changed and detecting needed and 
economically feasible training opportunities is, therefore^ not an easy task and has its obvious 
limitations. One has also to consider the cOQipetitibn between farmer and tradesmen. 

'At present the Bupati has the responsibility for extending Ms project over the wholg 
province which wdll be the actud proof of its feasibility. 

* Another Indonesian project should be mentioned in this respect, described by Diana 
Fussell and Andrew Quarmby.^ The idea m to insert 6 months of village work into the study 
period of each student at a point of his study when he is deemed to ba mature enou^ to do 
so. Indonesia has an acute thortage of extension personnel and cannot afford to appoint even 
more govemmerit .workers, so the purpose is to supplement village development pe^onnel at 
very low cost, varying probably.ibetween the equivalent of USS35 to 50 per student and'per 
month. TU$ figure includes the expenses for the upkeep of the student (S12 tpS20), as well 
as the supervision, administration and evaluation of the project. It does not include the cost of 
any suppUes to be contributed by the \illagp. \ ' > 

It is stressed that this experience of six mohths ^dllage work will be extremely benefl: 
cial to the student who usually .has only very va^e ideas of what village life^really means. 

In 1971^1972 three universities^arried out pilot projects with satisfactory results, so 
much so that the President of Itidonesia decided to make it a compulsory service. At present 
'approximately 400 students from universities spread all over the country, are carrying out a 
fu^her experiment. 

Usually one oci^erhaps two students will be assigried to a village, and their work is not 
necessarily connected withnheir field of study: they are expected to work as generalists, work 
in the village at whatever project that- seems^ useful. The student will often stay in the village 
Headman's home which will gve him a useful introduction. He may help.him to put the village 
administration in order, collect \illage statistics, but may also take the initiative to improve a 



Kuliali Keqa Nyata (Indonesia's Naiional St udent-'Servieij Schtjine), Nov, 1973 (niifneo)* 
BLrrSI itself his submitted a most valuabld reply to our qucslionnairu, but tlic new project, extensive iis it is, 
may supplant mosi of RUTSrs work, 
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road or a bridgi, a weU, or the wUap school, etc. Here again, appeal is to be made on the tra- 
ditionai idUage community service. He may demonstrate jhe use of fertiliztrj the advantage of 
pdultty or fish bree^ng, prls may ^ve courses in dressmaking or home economics, etc. 

Techjiic^ kno¥4edge is not ekpected-uideK the. \^llage w^orker happens to be an agri- 
cultu^, medicd OT enpneering student but he has had a short traming(how short was not 
mentioned), and can ask ad^ce in any case from the technical service concerned. However, 
they ihould not only atoe, but they are expected to work iong ^th the village people and* 
if possible, find somebody in tfie villa^ who, after his departure, can take over. ; 

"nie students' importMt role would be fostering cooperation between the services, as 
SOOT as they have discovered in a simple survey what the problems actually are. Here again, no 
question of any "Ullage resfarch"-as some universities were inclined to car^ out. Just an 
OTientation to taiow what should be done, and what is possible to do. TTie authors feel co.nfi' 
dent that, on the basis of present experience, this wwk can be not only extremely useful to 
Indonesia-s mmy thousands of vUlages as every year some 23,pOT students vwU be available, 
but perhaps even more to the students who can take initiative, would understand inter-disci^ 
pUnao^ co-operation and learn a part^ of Indonesian culture unknovwi to them. 

TOs propamme is integrated into intra-curricular acti>rtties and is intended to 
serve three purposes: 

1, As a feedback for the University Curriculum; 

2, To make stu^nts more familiar mth farm work, village development and 
village life; 

3, To help the farmers with reasonably low rate payment but with hi^ quality 
manpower in mana^ng and propamniing the development of the village. 

The presents project is a success: with a few hundred real volunteer who only seldom 
aetuaUy worked for more than 3 months. Can one expect students to do something reaUy 
useful in a compulsoty sen^ice? The supervision of 25,000 students would become a formidable 
task* . ' 

Mother programme that should be mentioned here Is BUTSI (BMrd for Volunteer 
Student Service). This programme started about four yeais ago, and up to tW^ time has recruited 
about 850 young univeislty graduates. ^ 

Cross sectoral approach is used in this programme rather than sectoral one, since the 
scope of activities covers many kinds of activities existing at the vUlage level: agriculture, 
vocational/technical as weU as manngerial. That is why this programme appeara In the Rural 
Development Chapter as well as In the Vocational/Technical SkUl Development chapter. 

The propamme covers two steps of activities. The first step is to train the volunteer 
graduates who later on wUI be assigned to go to ^ages. The second step is the work in village 
itself. (See further In RUTSI case in Part Il-Project Summaries). 

In Vietnam, a youth-oriented projsot in the more conventional style-the previous one, 
after aU was primarily set up to help extension work and not to train students-ls the 4.T 
Competition In HYV Farming, Long An. 
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The purpose of the project was to promote the use of a HYV of rice vvhich v/as car- 
ried out by prganizing a competition among the members (12-17^ years old) oflocal 4-T clubs. 
It started in 1967 and was yearly conducted among approximately 60 competitors. Each 
should hsve available demonstration site of 1,000 m^ (one tenth of a Ha) to show that HYV 
pves a better yield than the local variety. A jury was established to judge the results and to 
award the prizes. The Educational and Infomiation Services co-operated with the Apicuitural 
Service; (which conducted the project) to provide the necessary information about the plan, 
while the local administration also provided its support. 

The competing membeis were showr. how to select seeds, how to plant seedlings, what 
fertilizer should be used and when to apply it, how to protect the rice plant and fin. :y how 
the rice should be harvested and stored-Q full circle of model rice production. Moreover, 
double cropping was introduced which means that several demonstration plots became avail- 
able in a number of villages where the farmers could see how the boys carried out the work and 
what were the results, 

j]^Q 4_j members were meanwhile trained during the 8 months of the project's 
duration, 10=12 hours per week so ..that they could become cadres themselves, and guide thrir 
local 4=T teams, learn how to write reports on team activities and do simple book-keeping. 
Films, posters and printed materials were used in the training which was said to have produced 
90% results. 

A very similar project for oit-of-school boys who also had to work on their own 
plot of^ 1,000 m^ was reported from the Philippines with 8W& good results, but there was 
here no competition involved. However, in this case the boys were dso trained in farm manage^ 
ment, a most meM subject. 

Such projects may not show anything particularly surprising, but the Vietnamese one 
would seem to have the peat merit of, by its competitive nature and official support, drawing 
gpneral attention to the importance" of using better seed varieties and following the bast methods 
and iechniques. One seems to have succeeded in demonstiating that rice farming can be 
interesting if done well, that it then produces more, that good training has visible raiults, 
while the boys themselves must have felt praid to be the centre of interest, not less than their 
parents and neighbours who, after such demaiitratiQns, may become convin<:ed of the value 
of the method. 

The competition approach not only has the advajitage of making younpters really 
dq their best, as there are prizes and honouis involved; it also exploits the play element, always 
an important factor in life, and not only of the y mmg. 

It should be stressed that, youth clybs may be particularly helpful when they pro^dde 
cQmbinations of various activities, work and play. Too often development agencies are mly 
concentrating on work and sericws messages, whUe play, sports and entertainment are com- 
pletely ne^ected, Obvimisly, an extension worker is .not expected to be a football coach, 
but it would do no harm if he showed s6me interest in recreational .activities which would make 
it easier for him to deliver his actual message. Many-sided yoith clubs, offering a combination 
of activities stould, therefore, be supported to make village life bri^ter and rriore interesting 
to young people vA\Q otherwise would seek excitement in town. And, as it is likely that the 
more active younpters ha\dng iniriative and spirit would be the first to leave, this would mean 



a loss of human quality, If there is a yoith club in the villap with competitions, games a 
sports, they svill play their role at home and would probably not leave the village. 



Trainin|and Extension for Adult Groups 

Complementing the youth training propammes for iarming are two major kinds 
of integraied approach^, mainly addressed to adult farmers. Their imponance Is supported, 
by the observation thai immediate increases in agricultural productivity and Improvements in 
rural life are likely to bo attainable by adult ^irmers who are nlready cultivators and are hkaly 
10 remain on the farm rather than by the ytHith whose commitment to farming is not yet very 
stable. The training usually provides not too many problems, since it is done in small groups , 
where the transfer of knowledge and skills can be controlled relatively easily. In general, 
we shall, therefore, concentrate on extension in which usuaJly larger, unorganized groups are 
the target although certain training programmes will also be discussed. 

Indirect and Direct Approach 

Generally, both approaches, the direct and the indirect, are follbwed in the countries 
studied. The direct apprc^ch is obviously excellent, if it is possible for the extension official 
to reach liis clientele personally. Examples are the tlshery project in Singapore, where nshermen 
have the opportunity to work on a modern, well equipped vessel and so learn the more soplus^ 
ticaied methods and techniques; the trdning of managers of farmers' association, etc. which 
are generally relatively small groups, 

in certain cases the direct approach is also followed when the groups as such may be 
large, e.g, rice farmers, but the training is purposely limited to a small number, or area, either 
to test a new method or seed variety, or to provide more intensive training. 

In the CLise of large couniries with millions of famiers it is hardly to be expected that 
extension workers could be appointed to serve a small number of famiers - say a few hundred 
- and here the indirect approach is often followed, in a natio!i-wide extension seivice like that 
of Indonesia or Thailand we find higli extension worker^dientele ratios, one to several thou- 
sandsj wliicli would obviously, not pemiit direct useful contact with all the farmers. From 
one district (Klatan, Central Java) it was reported that the extension technician concentrated 
m 20 "contact'^ farmers in difterent villages, who, in their turn, had each selected 20 **pro- 
gressive'' farhierH who were to share the ihronnation with the contact men. Finally, the pro- 
passive famiers were supposed each to influence 10 other farmers, so that - if every thing went 
well ~ the rmai result would be 20 x 20 x 10 ^ 4,000 farmers reached. This is probably some- 
what optimistic, but it is periiaps the only way to cope with the very large numbers, needing 
farm infonnation. StilL these 4.000 farmers were livingHn only 3-^5 villages in densely 
populated Java, wliicli means thai any fanner who wantqd direct contact with the techniciaii, 
would be able to establish that. ■ /' 

A simifar system is follosved in the Philippmcsby the International Institute Ibr Rural 
Reconsiruclion, Silang, Cavile, Here u.*7armur^scholar^' programme was developed for farmers 
who! however, arc trained at the Instiiute, after which they are expected to spread the message. 



hhc naicuwm madu by Pab.wll and (^uannby (op. cit.) thai ihcfc slmuld he only one per 
kecafiuiun ^(subdistriL:t) of approx. 40,000 iiiiubitatu^ is nut supported by chc quuscionnaire raphes 
rcccivudi. iiit^icjEing tuchnician for UOOO lo h,()UO iarniers. 
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Thailand q1%o reports concentration on leaders of Farmers Groups^ who then explain 
the newly gven information to their members, fLnally covering 3,500 or 4,000 farmers, One 
report from Vietnam also nicniiuned work via village or luunlet committees, and a smiilar 
system was r&ported by Laos, where veterinary personnel closely co-operated with trained 
famier4eaders, but no precise ratios were given. 

Obviously, in all these cases the use of mass media is dearly helpful, and agricultural 
services indeed genemlly use radio and press, which will be discussed in a sepatate chapter. 

Rstio Extension Worker-Clienteie 

It is interesting to note that the ratio was relatively low in the majority of cases re- 
ported. Reference is made to extension propammes only, since training propammes always 
have a low ratio. However^ out of the 22 extension programmes reported by the SEAMEO 
countries, 14 were said to have ratios of 1,000 or less, and 6 cases even 250 or less. 

^ Much depends on the local situation, type of fanning, density of population and the 
objective of the aKtension service. For instance, one extension agent for 1,000 farmers in 10 
rice growing villages (Khmer) may have a harder job than his colleague in Java who has to look 
after 4,000 farmers in 3 villages, although it is clear that none of the two can manage direct 
contact with the whole clientele. 

Results 

It is obviously difficult to say what is ih^ actual achievement of the extension work. 
The questionnarie asked for results, either precisely computed as the result of a study, or 
estimated by the Service, As could be expected, very few reports indicated that the percentage 
of positive results was the result of a study, although the percentage mentioned in the Vietnam 
youth competition will certainly be accurate. The two reports mentioning "study" as the source 
of results information were both from the Philippines; the out-of-yaith training programme 
and an experiment reported by the Social Laboratory which is clearly not a regular extension 
project, b,ut deserves special mention for the emphasis laid not only on tangible results, but 
especially on changing the attitudes of farmers. 

The Social Laboratory is a joint project of the Univeisity of the Pliillppirtes College 
of Agriculture (UPCA).and SEAMEO Repnnal Centre for Graduate Study and Research in 
Agriculture (SEARCA), To achieve the chaiige in attitude and thus fmitful co-operation be^ 
tween the government services and the locid people, the Social Laboratory -- basically a research 
institute which works througli practical activiiies - tries to explain to the sdllag? people the 
advantages and possibilities of an alhround farmers' association, ■ When that is understood, 
and such an association has been established, the farmers are encouraged and helped to use their 
initiative in Lmproving the village situation. One extension worker, himself first trained by the 
Social Laboratory, is assipied to two villages, e^fth having ah Association of about 50 members. 
Then the training, discussions and demonstrations take place, in which the purple is.to have 
the actual work done by the AsscKnation members themselves in their plots, so that they would 
not regard the demonstration plot as something cdmpletcly forcip to their own experience. 



^Thisisan (^hicttivc 'or sonu-riine^ even the rrinjor objectivu - of scvera! extension services, e.g. in 
Malaysjn and KHrnur RcpiihliL. 
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The identiflcation with the innovation is the key to resl adoption of a new practice 
which can m\y be achieved in the way of personal involvement with the demonstration, ITie 
Sod^ Loboratory also follov/ed the integrated approach: a HYV of rice combLned with appro- 
priate cultivation method and the necessary loans, and all this supported by the fanners Assc^ia- 
tion. It appeared that 60% of the members had been able to double their yield from 50 to 100 
cavans/ha. (1 cavan^ kg.). 

The estimated results are ob\dously some sort of self-evaluation of the ser\dce con- 
cerned, but the fact that the percentages ^ven by one service concerning Afferent objectives 
often showed wide variations would seem to indicate that the estimates were serious. For 
instance, the Tasikmalaya (West Java) Centre for animal husbandry gave 60% for better animal 
production, but only 30% for improved breeds* 

On the other hand, the apicultural extension service reporting the use of the "multi- 
plier effect" was probably not predsely infornied abmt the. precise results, estimating at 60% 
the use of HYV, fertilizer and past control in rice cultivation intocriminately. In another 
Javanese province m the contrary, sharp differences were estimated to, exist in the results of 
various objectives: improved rice cultivation and farm management went well (80% and 75% 
respectively), but farmers associations did not really prosper (20%). 

The Laos project mentionLng the use of farmer-leaders as a link witJi the exten^on 
peponneU pve also rather different rates of success: 30% in poultiy, 60% in pig raising, but 
orUy 15% in cattle. 

The Khmer extension service reported ten times as much success in the use of tertilizer 
as in that of HYV and improved seed beds in rice cultivation. 

Generdly, it is not possible to say whether there is a_ny correlation or not between 
the technician^dientele ratio and the success of the work, since the number of cases where both 
are clearly indicated is too small to draw any conclusion. 

Pfojects with Special Features 

L One pi^ject may be mentioned because it succeeded in combining all the resources 
in the area in a pilot project.^ The purple of the extension project was to detemiine the 
effects of new rice technolo©' in practical farming, using **a minimum number of hi^ly skilled, 
action^oriented farm mana^ment technicians." The g^l was to increase rice->yieids 
to an average of;99 cavaus per ha. The project was located in Balacan, initially Covering a not 
mentioned number of farmers cultivating 2557 ha. Since farms are small, there may have been 
1,500 farmer. In any case 11 extension technicians were trained for 3 weeks to acquaint 
them well with the special techniques required by this type of uce. AH avaUable commumca^ 
tion media were used, including peters, banners, radio brMdcasts, leaflets etc., to draw 
attention to the projects, not only of the farmers, but also of rural bank officials, loaal admkiis^ 
trators, etc. 



^See Prajeet Reviyw, The InCyrnational Rice Research InstiEutc, (IRRI), Office of Rice ?to^ 
duction Training and Research, the PhiUppines, February 6. 1973, 
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The barria (villages) were selected on the basis of interest showrv7and 5 or 6 barrios 
were assiped to one extension official who was provided with a motor^cle to make him more 
mobile and effective. Also extra pay was given since they would have to spend over^inie, 

"The fanners who were willing to join the experiment were provided with lc4nsupto 
f 700/ha,. in three instalments, and whenever ptmible given in kind. 

The IRRI report is confined to only one cropping season (1972 1973), but it appears 
that 90 out of 100 ha, cultivated in the new way gave a yield of over 90 eav./ha., while the 
normal yield in that area varied between 35 to 65 cav./ha. In terms of money: a fanner cultiva- 
ting 2 ha. made f 3,000 net for his 180 cavans. 

2, Another programme has the special features of having a wide range of objectives 
as given by the Thailand Rural Reconstruction Movement. The project described is situated 
in 30 villages Chainat area, with approx. 10,000 farmers. The objectives are 1) to unprove, 
rice cultivation 2) to introduce second cropping 3) to promote home plot gardening 4) to 
assist animal husbandry, and 5) to promote fish pond culture. 

Obviously, these various objectives require a number of practicd measures to be taken 
and advice from more than one specialist. Promoting HYV of rice goes hand4n-hand with show- 
ing modern cultivation techniques and the use of fertUizer and pesticides. Tlie assistance to 
animal huisbandry requires vaccine to be available and teaching about diseases of various aa^mals, 
particularly swine, cattle and poultry. Horticultural work and fish ponds apin need different 
specializations. 

There are 1 5 extension workers, a number deemed to be large Bnm0\ (one fo'^ 100 to 
200 families) althou^ their training is not sufficient. They first follpw a one^week orientation 
propamme, then a B^month volunteer course, foUowed by a 3^month trainee course. HaMng 
completed this, they are considered for extension work. The project experienced dimculties 
in selecring the right type of persons, having sufficient insist into the nature of their work, 
while th^e responsible for the training may not have adequate abUities aceordng to the project. 

Altiiough the methods used for extension: demaistration, discussion and askirig some 
farmers to apply the new methods pving them special advice would seemuseftil, the wide 
variety of innovations ^ requiring probably too much specialization on the part of the ex^ 
tension personnel may be a drawback. However, no estimate of the results was pven. 

It should be added that the project used a number of ma^ media: fibns, newspaper 
articles, various pamphlets, posters, etc., and the most pressing diffieulties were not in training 
of personnel, but in funds and water supply needed for the agricultural part of the work. How- 
ever, immediately after that came the difficulty of changing people's attitude and their lack of 
ioiowledge of agriculture (as well as their lack of reading ability and arithmetic), 

3, A third programme may be mentioned, since it concentrates altogether on additional 
carninp of the farmers. This refers to the Fruit Rehabilitation Project in Mdaysia. It is felt that 
in this my the farming population could not only benefit by a better balanced diet^but they 
could sell their surplus produce and decrease fruit imports (and may eventually even export 
fruit), while finally farm unemployment would be reduced, which again would decrease the 
mipation of unsldlled rural workers to urban areas. 

The project concentrates on; rice, rubber and coconut farmers and attempts to con- 
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vince them of the advantages of growing fmit near their homes. Demcmstratlons of horticultural 
techniques are pven oji selected farms followed by poup discussions and tlie distribution of 
leanets'and nev^letters. The demonstrations sucm to be particularly effective, and the farniere 
arc encouraeed to kecD in touch with such famis to see the effects of weeding, manuring and 
pruning techniques in the orchards. 

It was not felt that the generally low level of school education was a real hindrance 
in explaining the various techniques, since much could be done by simple demonstration, e.g. 
the proporlions of different mixtures of fsrtilizer could be demonstrated by the quantity of • 
each to be mixed. Moreover, the leaflets actually contained more pictures than words. 
There is one extension w^orker for about ')0 fsmiers in 3 villages The report, states that the 
level of training is suffident-they are graduates of a 3-year course in the Institute of Agriculture 
and receive ftirther in-service training^but their number is not. This may seem surprising as 
such a low ratio is seldom observed, but it shoild be added that they have other taste as weU, 
such are prodding farm supplies, assisting In marketini the produce, strengthening the farmers 
associations, coUecting farm statistics, land inspection, co-ordinating other services' activities 
(he^th, welfare, etc.) for the benefit of the farmer, all excellent and needed work, but leaving 
v-^^r about 30% of their time to educational work. Still, the ratio would seem to be excellent 
m compared to most other services. 

The report estimates that 20% results are obtained in the first ^jectlve (increasing 
and improving fmit production) and 10% in the otjicr two (substituting fruit imports and re» 
ducing rural unemployment), . ^ 

Extension and Research 

It is not pretended that the above projects or pro^ammes j pan ularly successful, 
weU orpnized or in other respect worth imitating. The various projectr. -er^ -ntioned because 
they seemed to have certain particular features showing the variety of pujj.cts and the dfftrent 
ways in wl^ch extension is carried out in the SEAMEO area. 

Although there are obviars weaknesses, extension is the link between research and 
practice and as such it is dependent on close relations both with the producers and the eventud 
consumers of research; the universities (or research institutes) and the farmers or fishermen. 

Extension and research are highly rewarding, in fact, several studies have shovm that 
research and extension are one of the best investments, producing, in sheer terms of.money, 
returns of 35% or 40% per year on the average, but often even more. ^ This takes into 
consideration the cost of failures as well as the Img preparatory work. 

On the other hand, it dso appears that extension withait national research is not 
really effective for the simple reason that highly successful seed varieties in one area lose much 
of their applicability m soon as they are moved to places with somewhat different climatolopcal 
and soil conditions, A case in pdnt is that of me HYV, of rice introduced by the International 
Rice Research Instifute (IRW) m the Philippines, introducing the **Green Revolution." It was 



Robert Evenisn. Evidenee dn Apicultural Rcicafch Pfoductivity (Seminir Paper on "Institu- 
tiondiiing Reiearch Management in Asia" Laguna. Philippines, Dec. 1973). TKi foUowing dijcusiton is 
derived from this papef which quotes many studies, carried out in diffefent parts of the world, includiii| Asia. 
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expected thai, comidcring the ireinendcxis increases in yield obtained^ the food problem ot 
Asia was now solved. Nevertheless/ it appears that this is not the case, even there where HYV 
has been adopted rather generaily. 

It has been found thut tho benencial effects taper off after the first 40^^ to 50% of the 
area under rice has changed over to the new variety, since it is probable that this will first be 
done on lands having the best conditions. Hence the need for national research insiiiules to 
adopt the IRRI varieties to the local ones, to produce a new variety which fits the conditions, 
is disease resistant and suits the taste of the consumers. 

. Tlie uuthor gives an estimate of the results in temis of US dollars of the rice research 
by IRRI, and its anerniatii: IVuni S 1 20 million in 1966 increasing to S 1 206 million in 1 970497 1 , 
but this would liaye been far less if the research carried out by fRFil had not been supported 
by national research: this is 75%, namely 40% from national research, 35% are transfers from 
other national research systems, while the "green revolution" research wily provided 25%, 

As pointed out, national research combined with a well organized extension system 
will be of great service to the national economy. The money spent on non-formal education 
appears to be a good invest nient. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

By uollecting the threads that run throu^ the ivailablc information on non-formal 
education programmes in rural development, one finds tliat the following themes appear pro- 
minent. 

1, There is a great variety of no.i-formal education pro^ammes and project or 
activities in the region. The various features ;md uses of the projects desciibed provide resource 
materials for creating new desi^s of non-fomial education that are particulariy suited to 
specific situations in the different SEAM SO countries. It is also p^ibla that fron such 
features and uses, general designs could be made for urgent educational pr^lems common to 
SEAMEO countries, with bui!t4n flexibilities for modifications suitabla to country-speciflc 
situations ai\d priorities. 

Recommendation, Further vigorous effort should be made to develop re- 
source materials from the repon and from external sources for designing nai-foimd 
education propammes for the SEAMEO countries, either individually oi cdlectively. 

2. Noting that non-formal education is mainly used for skill generating activities, 
particularly those wliicli are production procesS'^specifie skills, and that formal vocationd school 
programmes appear tobe clumsy devices for supplying trained manpowCT with specific quallflca' 
lions, there seems to be a strong case for emphasizing the non-formal education mode for skill 
training and for sliifting the ^neral education abilities mainly to the formal mode of learning 
systems. 

Eecommendation. Further studies should be conducted to explore the 
possibilities of re-stmcturing the delivery system of learning oitcomes, shifting voca- 
tional skill training to the non-formal education mode and strengthening the formal 
mode for tlie development of general co^iitive abilities and attitudes. It is expected 
that this structure should lead to dramatic efficiency gains in use of educational 
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msources both now and In the immediate future. These further studies shwld be used 
as bascsTor national and/ or regonal actron. 

Studies, preferably of a longUidinal nature aliowing to follow various groups 
of learners over time, should be made to conrirm or reject the hypothesis that tHis 
division of tasks would indeed produce the substantial efficient gains in the use of 
educational resource. = . 

3, Due to data lirniiations,^ it was. not possible to rigorously evaluate the effectiveness 
of specific projects submitted by the NLCs. Even if some observations were made m the 
Ukelihood that some projects cwld be theofetically more effective than others^ yet it must 
be admitted that the matter of affectiveness is still a widely open question. 

" = The way in which project objectives were stated seriously limited to avenues for em- 
pirical evaluation. It is pmsible, however^ that evaluation of non-formal education prograrnme 
could be made less unmanageable by separating the learning outcomes from the production- 
process outcomes before making any judpient on the total result of the project. 

Recommendation, In view of the great importance of kno^ng the effecti- 
veness of non-formal education programmes and projects as basis for evaluating their 
usefulness to SEAMEO countries, it is urged that studies to measure die effectlvenes. 
. of significant non-formal education programmes be conducted. This exercise will 
become more meaningful if undertaken with cost studies. 

■h 4, The range of arguments for skill training and extension hinges on technolo^ 
transfer from advanced.countries to LDCs and technol^cai chimge at the fann or village level. 
It was indicated that educaiion--whether formal and/ or non-forrrtal^ is only one of the necessaiy 
means to achieve such techndogy transfer and change, 

For land-scarce, labour'abundant countries, mechanical technolo^es from advanced 
countries are less applicable; much more so technologes ouch as those which are biologic^ in 
nature, e.g., the HYV rice. However, experience and research have shown that the latter is quite 
environment ^specific so much so that even for plant varietien which are said to be suitable for 
a wide range of similar environments, supporting adaptive; studies need to be cOTducted to 
modify the varietal characteristics to particular soiU temperature range, mdsture, day-length 
cycles, etc. Technolo©^ transfer to countries which did not have their own research and experi- 
mental base has had very Httle prnctical effec't, even if the extension work was carried dut with 
strong fmancial support. On the other hand, a substantial number of studies in countries at 
wery different levels of dcveiopment have shown that the research-extension combination pro- 
vides a benefit-cost ratio amounting to about 3, and in certain countries as^ hi^ as 7, the 
effect being asually higher in the less developed countries when farmers have few other sources 
of information. This means that it is practically certain that further investment in research and 
extension svill prvMrJc a pay-off probably not expected by governments which Judgng from the 
adjnilledly limited evidence available, have not made any heavy investments in this sector. 

Recommendation. Training and extension should be research-based on 
cndogencxis situations. It is even better if such nOT-fomial education is conducted at 
the research station where facilities are available and could be utilized more fully 
by training activities, and that extension ^activities to farmers be done by those who 
were so trained there. Furthermore, the extension service should be so orpnized that 
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extension officem maHng use of the mass media whenever pasible would have 
a chance to have more or less regular contact with their clientele. Finally, the service 
condition and the selection of personnel should result in attracting and keeping the 
right kind of men* 

5. Social tcchnolo^ is generally culturaJ^dcpendent. Specific culture poups vary in 
their response to strateges to change social organiF^ations. Extension propammes developed 
for say North American V/isconsin farms, are likely not to have similar successes among Latin 
Americans, nor among culture poups in the Far East (Cf. Rice, Extension in the Andes). Since 
extension utilizes socid technolo^ as much as it d^s of material techriolo©^, it is best that this 
programme utilize endogenous socid science research flndinp. 

Recommen^tion. Training and extension^ctivities for rur^ development 
should seek and utilize competent advisory services of university/college social science 
research groups. 

6. From the data pro^dded by the SEAMEO countries it is clear that in all (except 
Singapore) rural development constitutes the basic problem. Althou^ non-formal education 
could play an important role in helping solve this problem, it should not be expected that 
education can produce solutions of difficulties which are not education^ deficiencies. Educa- 
tion cannot produce more land, nor irrigation water or fertilizer. However, research supported 
extensi on can do very much to make the best of existing deficiency situations. It will be really 
effective only however, if it is geaied to rural development as a whole. In order to achieve this, 
there should be much closer co-o^ration between the various services. First of all, demonstrate 
ing the advantages of HYV withait being sure that the conations needed for the cultivation of 
that vafiety are fulfilled, such as the seed itself-Aily tested Before hand to be sura that it really 
prmides the expected W^er yield in .the area concerned-irrigation water at the right time, 
fertilizer, plant protection, etc., wlllnot help much. Secondly, even if this is available, but the 
farmer is unable to buy it since he cannot get credit on reasonable terms, little will be achieved. 
Thirdly, transport and marketing facilities at acceptable prices are a necessary condition, while 
a radio service should provide information on production problems and market prices. Finally, 
animal husbandry development can increase the farmer*s income, pr wded the service concerned 
assists not only in breeding and marketing, but also in provicUng f^der which, in a number of 
cases, could be produced by the farmer Himself, if well advised. Such a net of services will 
generally best be rendered via farmers' associations', co-ops, or similar institutions. 

RecommendatiDn Cooperation between ministries resulting in co-ordination 
of services is needed to make eKtension work achieve actual rural development. Such . 
services should include extensiOT in a^culture, animal husbandry pasibly induding 
fishery radio broadcasts and the press, cooperative services and/or farmers' associa- 
tions, public works for irrigation, roads etc, provisi^ of the necessities for crop and 
animal production. ^ 

H. THE PROSPECTS 

The thrust that m have been concerned is toward understanding the dynamics of 
NFE projects so that their usage and application will be more efficient and, of course, more ef- 
fective in relation to the c^ts incurred and in comparison ^th other modes of learning systems. 
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This exercise is crJy an initial step in the study of NFE in the SEAMEO repon, its 
nature at this stage of the undertaWng is obviously vcty exploratory. Yet, abstracting from the 
variety of NFE pro^cts submitted, the settingin which the projects were conducted, the various 
conditions and circumstances which lead to the conduct of these same projects, and from 
mher information, one can sense some features ^ich contribute to tiie fle?dble character of 
th^e projfcts. It would seem that nexibUity permits NFE projects to seep through the \^arious 
inteRtic^ of the production process, thus strengthening the association between the totality of 
educatim and its desired effects in s^iwcononic development. 

Because designing NFE pr^ects is preferable to copying what is practiced elsewhere, 
it is felt that we should lay bare what appear to us as the fundamental elements in the fleKibiU- 
ty of NFE. In this reprd, we feel that the fdlowing should be taken as parametcii for NFE 
dasipiS: 

U Specificity. As much as p^sible, NFE should be geared to tiie producrimi 
process. SWUs and toio^edp which are general, i.e. th^e ^ch are needed by eveiybo% or 
are commOT to many industries or crops, aad th^e which chanp very slowiy, and therefore, 
obsolesce si oudy, may be learned via the formal mr4e. 

2. Modifiability. The NFE learning system should be amenable to quick adjust- 
merits. This is particularly tme to production process specific sidlls which obsdesce rapidy. 
Parts of the content vMch change slowly may be tau^t earUer than those which change some- 
what more rapi#. In order to capture this feature, it would require a dynamic orpnization of 
the agency that is undertaking NFE. ModifiabiUty is d^ely cOTinected \^th specificity in that 
both features fit in with the modem production process in which changes rapidly occur. 

3. Divisibility, Because of the specificity of production processes and since pro- 
duction units are usually dispefied over space (especiaUy in apiculture, but often in industiy 
as well) and in a^culture also over time, it is important that NFE should be provided m small 
units This is obviously particularly important for farmer who often have certain penods of the 
year when there'is Uttle to do. It is throu^ these small convenient units tiiat NFE mteracts 
moi^ efnciently with ^e production process. To provide divisibUity of NFE progranunes, it is 
important to emphasize decentralized planning, so that skills can be learned just before they 
should be put into practice. 

4 ' DisposabLIity NFE projects should be fisposed of whenever their productivi- 
ty end effectiveness tend to be equal if not less than their costs. In brief; NFE pr^ects shoiUd 
be designed on an ad hoc basis. If such projects were desipied in small units, they would be 
less difficult to dispose of when they outlast their useftilness. 

5 Economy. NFE often can and dms use existing facilities and manpower which 
means that the onit costs are relatively low. Even in the case of NFE personnel not having a 
formal teaching task^as is the case in extension services^their cost should not be ftilly miputed 
to NFE, as they usually carry out other taste besides. 

6. An addidonal feature should be that NFE deslpis can be quickly assembled to 
respond to urgent educational needs. However, this quick response capability is often 
hampered not so much by lack of physical facilities, but of suitaWe ^nd weU desi^d 
prolammes. Therefore, it would be extremely helpM to coUect and co^fy i libraiy of 
NFE resource" materials as the softmre for pro^amme/pr^ect desipi and implementation. 
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Chapter Fiva 

VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL SKILL DEVELOPMENT 



As was stated in the report of the Technical Worldns Group Meeting craivened by 
SEAMES, 19th July-2nd August 1972, in Bangkok, the fomial school system, especially in 
vocations/technical training, often takes place in an artificial simulated enwonment and 
therefore Has its Umltations. Firstly, the formal school system Is very rlpd in nature. Once^ 
established, it is difficult to dissolve vyhen it is later discovered that Jie school is not needed 
any mora Secondly, the equipment Is usuaUy outmoded compared Ath that actuaUy used m 
industry. Thirdly, the teachers in the formal school system have ttle, if any, contact with 
Industiy. finally, the formal school establishment is expensive e- (eciaUy for our countnes 
limited flnandal resources. 

It was thought that non-formal education can be an rnative since certain forms of 
knowledge and sWlls can be Imparted more effectively on the jo or in real life. This chapter of 
the report will try to ^ve infomrtation on sipiificant on-go ig propammes in vocational/ 
technical skUl development with emphasis on non-fohnal eduf tion, and identify its problems 
as reported by the SEAMEO countries. 

A. THE NATURE OF VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAl SKILL DEVEXOPMENJ 
Scope and Coverage 

in a brmd sense vocational/technical skUl development is a part of the total experience 
of the individual whereby he learns successfully to carry on a plnful occupation. In a narrower 
sinse it ImpUes the existence of a series of controUed and organized experiences used to tram 
any person or persons for a given employment. 

Vocational/technical skill development covers tiining related to (1) industry, (2) 
agriculture, (3) commerce, and (4) other services such as doctofi, lawyers, artists, etc. The term 
"industry" covers handicraft trades as well m powr-operated industiy, whereyer these trades 
make use of a regular system of training, and technique in operation are not simply passed on 
from generation to pneration within the family^ or learned tiirou^ a whoUy unregulated ap- 
prentlceshlp. Sliice agricultural skUl development Is discu^ed in a separate chapter of this re- 
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port, wc shall not deal svlth it horc. Nor shall we discuss training usually provided in universities 
or other third level institiiiioiis, as rcciuirc-d for the professions (4) and some of the jobs under 
(1) to (3), Comniercial skill trnining covers both business arid offiee training. Modern under- 
takings of evLTy kind need skilled pef^onnel for accountancy, correspondence and general 
business adminisiration, as much as ijiey need skilled production workers in the case of indus- 
trial establishinenis. A great many cotnniercial occupations also require training in the hand- 
ling ot inachines, sucji as I ypo writers, ealculating and sorting macliines, etc. As regards the 
purp^ise of the vucationul/iochnical skill development, there are four stages of training, name- 
ly, training for st)Caiional preparation, vtxraiional maintenance, vocational inobiiiiyj and train- 
ing for vi.)cationnl advancement. VtHjntional preparation refere primarily to persons entering 
employ men I for the first lime. It is, however, not a matter for young people only but it also 
includes such training of older women to niove from house hold duties to outside en> 
ploymcni. Vocational maintenance 'training aims at pving appropriate courses, when 
chanues in occupuiional skill as the result ..of technological advancement in industries have 
made it neccssan- to retrain workers. If there is change to such an^xtent that the worker is no 
lc)nger efiiployable within his initial field of training even with maintenance courses, then he 
should be ret ruined ahugether, Training for horizontal mobility is of increasing concern in 
modern society. Vocational advancement training is attempting to improve a lot of workers to 
acquire vertical m obi lily, the opportunity for individuals to move from one level to the next 
acc(5rding to their capacity. 

Relation to the Labour Market 

OC course, the primary intention of VDCation^l/te^^h^ica] tral-i-ng is to provide skills 
which can be used. Unfortunately* there is ho automatic lelationship behvgensi\u' tiainingand 
the placement of such trained persons in the labour market. There are ny factoid iiv-nlvgd' 
in the creation of eniployment, and it would be a bad mistake tc i '^nu.^ lhat rew industiies 
would be created by maldng a^^ailable workers trained for ^^uch iw;!-^'- ^^s! ? genomic problems 
cannot be solved simply by educationaJ measures. 

However, if ther: Js the econtmiic opportunity tn . blish . new industiy, it will 
nH)re easily heconic a reality when trained personnel are av; ilaiMe, or such personnel have some 
basic skills so rliat rhey can be traiusfl ^^^ackly on the job for which they ar^ needed. In tlus 
respect technical training may encoura;;e riie establishment of industries, ! 

Once industries exist, it is the task of those who orpnize training t .ice 'hat the 
training provided suits the reciuirements, that the type of training as well as its lev ^- respond 
to the needs. If not, the training will be waste fuL 

It would seem that in this respect there reniains something to be done in the '^EAMFO 
countries which, with the exception of Singapore, do not yet have a well developed i^'n ipctwer 
unit*prefcrably connected with the planning board to study the requirements of tlu; labour 
market. Sucli a unit, covering the public as vvell as the private sector of the econom\ , wouid 
help those in charge of technical training to determine the real needs. 

B. 1 HK TYPKS OF VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAI. SKILL DllVELOPMENT IN 
THE SEAMEO REGION 

There are three channels through which vocatidnal/technir.^ ^raining is u^^nducted. 
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The first is formal training in different vocational and teclmical schools, In all the 
countries of our region, tho vocational and technical schGols bepn at the r^condary level of 
ackication. In mi^st of the SEAMEO countries the schools are divided into two stages=the 
first stage taker, three years inimediately after the primary level while the second stage lasts 
another three yeats. M^t of the vwational and technical schools in all the countries are 
established by the Minlstiy of Education but some are also set up by a variety of Ministries 
which aim at pioviding skilled workers either for their own needs only, or to be offered also at 
the labour market. The purpose of these schools generally is to prepare their students imme- 
diately for various occupations, but it is found that students, having cornpleted the first part, 
tend to carry on their study to the second stage. (In Indonesia this applies to about 80%). More- 
over, the paduates of the first stage are often still tooyoungto join the labour force. Finally, 
this first stage has little public appeal, since it often carries the label of inferiority if compared 
with the general secondary system, (Tliis is certainly the case in Thailand). 

For all reasons there is a tendency in some countries to integrate those first stage 
schools into the general academic ones which, in their turn, would be given some prevocational 
bias. 

The second channel is throu^ non-formal education which becomes the topic of our 
study. This channel of training provides almost all varieties, stages, and kinds of training 
provided by the* formal schools. In addition, non-formal education has a large coverap in 
terms of geographical areas unlike the formal ones which only exist in larger towns or cities. 
The most important reasons are: firstly, because of its flexibility and adaptability to local 
needs, to the convenience of its clients and to virtually any type of subject matter and learning 
objectives; secondly, because of its freedom to try new and unconventional approaches; thircflyj 
because of its ability to mobilize and utilize a wide ranp of human talent and to make off- 
hour use of existing physical facilities; fourthly, because of its potential for tapping many dif- 
ferent sources' of support, public and private; and finally, because of its freedom from ri^d, 
standardized admission requirements and smiilar constraints of formal education. 

^ . The third channel is throu^ in-formaJ education. However, it is hard to say anything 
definne about its development in terms of people involved since tliis charmel is very loose and 
completely unorganized. But we have to note here that perhaps mmt of our technical and voca- 
tional training which is really directed to employment is still being done throu^ this channel. 
Most of our farmer boys still learn the art of farming from their fathers, m^t of our prls still 
learn the duties of housekeeping from their mothers, and m^t workers in industries still learn 
their jobs by the pick up method, in which observation, initiation, andindi\ddu^ initiative are 
the only means of training. 



C. THE ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE SEAMEO COUNTRIES 

Existing Opportunities through Formal Education 

'The following Tables will provide a reasonably clear Idea of the situation, althou^ 
they may not be fully complete in all, cases, while their accuracy obviously depends on the 
sources quoted. Moreover, It should be stressed that the figures only relate to government 
schools, unless indicated othorwisu. 
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Table 1 : Enrolment in Vocational/Technical Schools by Stage and Country, 1971- 
1972 



Countries 




FiRt Stage 


S^ond State 


Indonesia^ 


1972 


307,626 


352J97 


Khmer Republic 


1972 




900 


Laos 


1972 


913 ' 


218 


Malaysia 


1972 






Philippines" 


1971 






Singapore 


1970 






Thailand 


1971 






Vietnam 


1972 







Total 



660,423 
900 
1,131 
20,918 
227.952 
13,685^ 

25,834 
17,620^ 



"includes pupili in private sehooli 
Sources^ L Questionnaire Ai Vocadond/Technical Skill D 

2. Office of Educational Development. Jakarta, School Statistics 1972, 

3. Malayiiai Educational Statistics 1971. 

4. UNESCO StatUlieal Yearbook 1972. 

To have a clearer picture about the opportunity of vocational and teGhnlcal training 
in the formd schools, it will be more meaningful if we know the number of school population 
in the 1348 age poup. In 1971, there were 29,76 million children of that ap group, artd 
about 6.54 million went to school, out of which humber 979,885 received vocation^ and 
technical education throu^ formal schooling. Percentagewise we can say that there are 21.98% 
of the children of this a^ group who are in school and 3.29% of them are in vocational^and 
technical schools or 14.98% of total enrolment at the second level The infomiation in detail, 
' by country, regardinj this matter can be found in Table 2. 

Table 2: Total Population Aged' 1348, Second Level School Population and 
Enrolment of Vocations/Technical Schools by Country, around 1970 







Total Pop. 


2nd Level 


%of 


Voc/Tech. 


%of 


Country . 


Year 


Age 1348 


Sch. Pop. 


T. Pop. 


&h. Pop. 


Sch. Pop 


Indonesia 


1971 


r4,835,000 


1,930,630 


13.0 


671,850 


34.8 


Khmer Republic 


1965 


846,000 


143,800 


17.0 


900 


0.6 




1972 


379,000 


15,010 


4.0 


1,130 


7,5 


i 

Malaysia 


1972 


1,630,000 


571,000 


35.0 


20,920 


3.7 


PhiUppines 


1970 


4,580,780 


2,221,870 


49.3 


227 ,950^ 


10.2 


Slnppbre 


1970 V 


341,600 


150,467 


55,0 


13,685 


9,1 


Thailand 


1972- 


4,182,910 


788,630 


18,9 


25,830^ 


3.3 


Vietnam 


1972 


2,962,400 


718,740 


24.3 


17,620 


2.5 


TOTAL 




29,757,690 


6,540,147 




979,885 





Age groups are 1 2'i 7. 
A|e groups are 144 8 , 
^Vear 1971. 
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The distributiOT. of students over Afferent types of vcKaflonal and technical sch ools 
varies from country to countiy. Table 3 below pves sonie detailed infomiation. Not in all 
cases was it pi^iibl^to provide a break-down according to the type of schooL Moreover, in 
a numbar of cases there appear to be schools providing training in more than one line; these 
were classifled under **others'\ . ^ , " ^ . 

Table 3: Percentage Distribution of VQcational/Technical School Enrolment 
1971^1972 , 







By Country 






Fercent 


C ountry 






Commi 


Techn. 


Others 


Total 


Indonesia 


. 1971 


0.5 


V 35.1 


424 


22.0 


100.0. 


Khmer Republic 


/ 1972 


4:€ 


10.9 


67.1 


17.4 


100.0 


Laos ' / 


1971 


7.5 


13.6 


71.2 


7.7 


100.0^ 


Malaysia ""^^ 


1972 


1.02 


n.a 


4L13 


57.85^ 


100.0 


Philippines 


1972^ 


34.0 




53.0 


. 13.0^ 


100,0 


Singapore 


1972 


0.0 


8.5 


64J 


27.2 


100.0 


Thailand"^ 


1971 


8.04 


19.80 


47 J2^ 


24.34 


100.0 


Vietnam 


1972 


47.4 


0.3 


24.0 


2BJ 


100.0 


"No infermation 


^^ftilable for 


Apkuhural 


and CommeFclal Srhooli. 







2 

Includes 3fd level. 
^Includes pupils in private schools, 
^Private Vocational SehooU. 
^EKcluding Private Schools. 
^Fishery. 

SourCis 



1. Questionnaire A; Voealional/Ttchnicii Skill Divelopment. 

2. Malaysia: Educatiofid Statistics 1971. 

3. Butler L., Laos Eduestiai Statistics 19624972. 
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As fegards chanp in enrolment in vwational and technical schools^ a proportion of 
school enrolment at the second level of educatiOT between 1968 and 1972, there was some 
increase in Indonelsai Malaysia and Vietnam * but decrease in the rest of the SEAMEO countries, 
m shown in Table 4. . 

There are important changes; particuUirly in Indonesia where there was a special reason 
for the increase, as will be explained below, Tm decreases in Khmer Republic and Laos may be 
due to the war situaUon which then became an important issue in these countries. The fall in 
Thailand is probably to be attributed to the general lack of appcal/of this type of education, 
already noted, while ^that in Singapore is due to the transfer of vocatipnal schools to the Adult 
EducatiOT B^rd and non-formal education orpnizations with effect in 1970. The sliglu in- 
crease in Malaysia may be attributed to the general great interest in all types of education in 
that country, but this does not explain the very hi^ percentage in Vietnam. Here it may bq 
the war apin which caused many families to seek refuge in bigger towns, .where this type of 
school is situated. As pointed out in Chapter II, the war situation disrupted the whole educa- 
tion system in Khmer Republic, while in Vietnam it has lasted so long that - as we will see = 
special remedial measures have already been taken. 
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, How iar d«s the vocation^ anrolmih 

sifi^iccwang to trfjla^ 10 (O^ nnd that employment in thrmanu^^ 

and eonstmctiCTi ifetor increasfs its share in total empl^ment from 74% to 9J% in the 
period under disaission, which means an increase by 32%. ^^i^e that in "services" over the^ 
mucH longer period 1960-^1970 incre^es by not fully 10% (In absolute percentagas; from" 
24.6% to 27% of total empl^ment). This would mean that most probably trained manpower 
has incieased more than eriou^ to keep pace with the expandihg economy. 

N In Malfysia this may not be the case: rnanufacturing and constmction's share grew 
from 12.1% p6 14%, so by 15% in 3 years, wWIe "Serwes" increased it| share'from 304% to 
33.5% or by '10%. It would seem, therefore, that Malaysia's trained manpower increased at ap- 
proximately the same pace as the corresprti^ng economic sectors, but not fpjten 

aL far as the Philippines is coicemed, here we rtservta sli^t Ml in the share of con- 
struction and industry: from 12.6% to 12,3% or by 2%, precisely Jthe percentap of decease in 
vocatiaiai enrdment. Too good to be tme!: Indeed, the services sector increased its share from ^> 
25.9% t©.33.8% which ou^t to be reflected in the commercial schods, However, this type of 
formal schod (at the low/er level) does not appear to exist, ^s^iich means that the expansion in 
.employrnent must have been filled by the paduates fr <m private courses. 

Finally, Thailand, hem we find a clear contrast between the economic opportunities 
(increase in industrial empioymcnt by 4 1% in 3 yeart) and decrease by 20% in lower vocatiOTal 
enrolment >^ch clearly confirms Uie general observation of the unpopularity of this type of 
schod* ^ . . 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that, apart fronrt Thailand, the other countries 
seem to show a rather close correlation between formal vocational enrolr^ent and economic 
devalopment. 

■ % . 

Table 4: Enrolment in \^ocStionai/Technical'S as a Portion of School 

Enrolment at ffic Second Level Education, 1968 and 1972 



Counti^ 


1968 


1972 


Chanp percentage 
1968^1972 


Indoiesia 
Khmer Republic 
Laos 
Malaysia 


27.10(1965) 
L67 
3J1 
3.13 


34.80(1971) 
LOl 
h99 

3.52(1971) 


+ 25 
-^40 
^36 
+ 12 


Hiilippines 
Sinppore 
Thmland 
Vietnam 


6.08 
12.61 
4.07 
h27 


5.95 
^ 9.10 
3.27 
2,10 


-f-'"2'' 
'-27 
--20 
+ 65 



■Soutcei; 1. QuestionnairB A; VcKational/Technleal SkUl Devdopmem 

2/ OfflcQ of Idueational Development, Jakarta, School StatUtW j 

As reprds the distribution of students enrdled In vocational and techrJcal schods by 
sex, available information Indicates an averap of 67% males, and 33% females, (In niost 
SEAMEO countries slgniricant vocational/technical training is conducted, at least in some of the 
general academic schods.) For Instance, there are some comprehensive schods in Thailand 
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which providi vocational practices ranpng from 23% to 40% of their learning hours* In the 
Philippines, there are 1,670 *'Barrio Hi^i Schools'* p^sessing 250,000 enrolment which 
also provide intensive vocational training in apiculture. Concernini Khmer Republic, Laos, and 
Singapore, they provide 30%, 44% and 32% of their geneial academic learning hours for voca^ 
tional training respectively. 

The trend to provide vocational and technical training in general academic schools is. 
actuily based on a sipificant change of attitudes in this respect. Fonneriy, it was thou^t- 
that Ln order to increase the number of techhically trained manpower, one should establish 
more vocational and\technical schools. This thinldng was apparently followed by ^Indonesia, 
for example, in her first fiv.>year plan or REPELITA I (1969^1973) by aliocating one third 
of her educational developmnt budget to the rehabilitation of existing vocational and technical 
^chods and the establishment of some new ones. But as the cost of such schdols ms very 
hi^, geaeraliy 5 to 6 titnes that of gene^ral academic schools, only a small number of vocational 
and technical schools were actually esfablished. On the basis of this experience, Indoneiiahas 
chanpd her pdlcy for the next five years and included pre-v^ational education in general 
academic curricula instead of establishing mora vocational and technicai schools. How to blend 
pre-vocational training with general academic curricula will be experimented in eight pilot 
projects. ' , 

The Philippines actually has a long experience in blending vocational training with 
general academic curricula. The "BarriQ Hirt Schoor' has been operated sirice 1964, Although 
it limits itself to only vocational training in agriculture, it is a goodexample of how vocational 
training is intepated into general academic curricula, A detailed description of such vocational 
curricula in Barrio High Schools can be seen hi INNOTECH publication written by Dr. Pedro 
T, Grata, the founder of Barrio Hi^i School.^ 

On the other hand, it is quite commai for vocational schools, particularly at the lower 
level, to provide a soUd dosage of general education in their curricula. This means that the 
dfference between the two types of school would seem to diniip^ and that it would not be 
surprising if they would finally be fully Inte^ated, probably to the advantage of both, 

These experiments in Indonesia 'would seem to be of great interest not only to formal, 
but also to the non»fonnal system, since one of the points to be tested is the functioning of the 
Eo^alled '*multi -exit-en try -system" whichjmay have a direct bearing on non-fprrnal education. 
This part of the experin^gnt should therefore be explained further. In the multi-exit-entry- 
system each of the yeare of vocational training craistitutes an independent unit, and, although 
the three years are of increasing complexity' so that the second can only be taken after cam- 
pletion of the first, etc., thi^ does not mean that all three are needed to be of value: On the 
contrary, it is expected — although not required — that the student will go to work after the first 
year, and would return whenever he feels he needs some further training. 



■Cf. Pedro T. C>rat.H, Sflf^Hdp B.irrio Higli Schuols, Singaportf: vSEA.MEO Rt^gional Centre for 
Education J irinovatiun and Technology, l'}72. 
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- Moieover, he .may s^tch fron a vocation^ year to pnerd educadqTi md vlci varsa. 
this would rn^e tiie whole system more like the noii-fomial one,espeddly since induitiial ^ 
worfciR are^' admitted to the v^tional year into which they would fit on the basis of their 
abilities and iWlls, in vtiiateveT wy these may "have been acquimd. Each succ^sftilly completed 
year carries a certiflcate. ^ V, 

One can foresee certain dfficulties. Fcr instance, an industrid worker may have the 
prSticd sldlls permitting him to follow the, say, second year; but may not possep iJie theoreti- 
cal Imwledge expected at that level. Where sh^ld he be placed? And how would a worker 
at the age of 25, having completed the secOTd vocation^ year, but now attracted by general 
academic education, feel amtttgyounpters of 16?. . 

However, the system seems to have promising pasibiUties and deserves further^atten-^ 
tion. , 

Existing Opportunities through Non-Formal Education. 

We have to admit, unfortunately, that for the time being, it is very difficult to get 
comprehensive data tfOTcerning the number of trainees of dlacti\dties carried out by all non- 
formal education propammes. The reassi is ^at nOT-formal education is everywhere adminis- 
tered by a variety of ministries and voluntas private orpnizations and private penons. Since 
there is no re^stration, information is inadequately documented and seriGusly lacMngin data. 
The point that complete enumeration is difficult, is valid. But each project may be well docu» 
mented. The bevvildering variety of institutions dealing ^th non-formal education CQinplicates 
the matter even further. Firstly, there are midtipufpoi . institutions, such as Rur^ Development 
activities in Laos and Indonesia, which prOTnote \dllage cwnmunity development* Secoiidlyj 
there are ftiU^ime vocational and technical training programmes for the school dr^-wts and 
y.oung unemployed 11 almost every cmmtty in the SEAM^EO region especially in'^the PhUip- 
pinesj that aim at teaching young people in different technical skills, TTiirdly, there are part- 
tirile vocational couises usually conducted in tiie form of night classy in Vietnam, Thailand, 
Philippines and probably in some other countries. Fourthly, there are courses in technical sub- 
jects provided by private orpnizaticms which generally exist in all the countries of the region, 
that want to help y^npten to acquire some skills for entering jobs. Fifthly, there is training 
provided by the military and the police* Sixthly.there are ymith clubs or national youth service 
program mas w^iich, in addition to social c^jectives, may also aim to provide vocation^ train- 
ing: 4 H clubs in the Riilippines, Pramuka Taruna Bumi (Airicultural Scout Movement) in 
Indonesia are among the many examples existing in the re^on. 

Finally, there is the even much more varied group of commercial cw^es which defy 
even estimates of their number, type and clientele. * 

The following Table, therefore, only indicates the number of iristitutions/trainees as 
given in the questionnaire replies which did certainly not claim full coverage. 
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Table 5: Number of Trmnues in Non-Formal Programmes/Projects Covered by 
this Studv 1972, Selected Countriei - , 





Number of 




Country 


Units 


Number of ^ 




* Operating 


Trainee . : 


Khmer Republic 


\ M44 


\ 1 1 ,594 


Laos^ 




^' ' : 7,216 i. 


PhiMppines 


809 


124,425 ; 


SingapDre 




27,610 5 


Thailand 


133 


39,124 ^ 


Vietnam 


1J55 


' 193367 


^ Vcjrly avL-i 


•u^e \ ')b5 to 1^)72. 






rsuonnairi* Bt Vocational/Tctlin icnl 


3 kill Dcvt"]fipincrit. 


Existing opportunities through Informal Education 




^ If we have dil 


fficulties in ussgssing non-fornial 


education, it will be much more difficult 


t6 identify the scope 


of the activities of infomial education in vocational and technied skill 


development. 







But it might be recognized that the informal channel to acquire vocational and techni' 
cal skills is still dominant in our to^on or perhaps it is the only way for most of air youngsters 
to get actual training leading to jobs, especially. in agriculture, but also in a number of crafts, 
Tliere is a vasf network of upprenticcship training which in the unorganized sector iSTemines- 
cent of tile guilds system of the Middle Ages, Finally, how many peoplq are involved in this 
category of education is very hard even to estimate, 

D SIGNIFICANT CURRENT NON FORMAL EDUCATjON PROGRAMMES/ 
PROJECrS IN VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

Variety of the Programmes/Projects 

In reply to the questionnaire, the SEAMED countries indicated 47 projects which can 
be classi fie d as follows: . , 

1 , According to Sectors of the Economy 

The term sectors of the economy refers '.o induitrial, commercial and services. But 
there are some projects which can be classifled under all categoriei or w-annot apply to any 
category; these have been put under "general". According to this classification the project 
submitted by the National Liaison Committees (NLCs) can be classified as follows: ^ 



Industrial 

Commercial 

General 



Number 

24 
4 
\9 

47 ' 



% 
51 

9 
40 
100 
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2, , Accordnig to Method ^ ^ 

: The projects ^an be classified according to method or delivery system as follows: 

r Number % 

40 ^ 85 



^training in the training centre 
-on-the-job training in industry 
^both 

^ TOTAL 47 100 



1 2 

6. 13 



3. According to Spwiioring Agencies 

With reprd to sponsoring agencies all raportad projects can ba cteified as follows: 

Number % 
Government 18 38 « . 

Semi-Govarriment 11 24 



Private 



18 J8 
TOTAL 47 100 



The industtid courses offered in theie projacts generdly coisist of automotive 
mechanics, electricity, rado machanics; machine shop, for^ng and welding, varieties of crafts, 
en^neering, etc, 

^ That industrial training has a hi^ pereentaga is not necessarily because this sector of 
the'eeonomy has developed very rapi^y in our re^on and creates more demand for training. 
The NLC's made a chdce on the basis of the significance of each individu^ project, which may 
not constitute a representative sample. 

The criteria ware earUar indicated'already, but they were naturally applied indl^dualiy 
by each NLC who also were dependent on the projects concerned for tiie repUas. Iri^some 
cases the research team did not quite understand why a certain project judged to be "sipi- 
ficant'-especiallyinthe big sector of private commercid courses-while sometimes no example 
of probably important training opportunities, such m correspondence courees, have been pro- 
vided by any of the NLCs. 

The cmmerci^ training poyp caisists of 9% of the totd sample, to which should be 
added a substantial part of the pr^ects classified under **general'% since they very often provide 
cornmereial courses. 

The third field of tralnmg which seems to cover a peat part of participants is what we 
classified as ^^general". This Idnd of training offers a variety of courses wWch usually cover 
many vocational subjects and are directed mostly to people who have a low education (not more 
than primary) or no education at all, althou^ some of them provide also for more educated 
people. This Wnd of training constitutes 40% of our sample. ^ 
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Some examples of these types of training are: 

(1) Mc*»ile Training Unit in Thailand and the Philippines ^ch goes to certain 
villages for a certain period of time to offer courses or practical work for farmers and villagers 
in simple vaational and technical skills as well as village development in general, 

(2) National Youth Pioneer Corps in Malaysia,^ich trains the ymith in apiculturar 
work and in other vocationd and technical activities such m building construction, motor and 
radio re pairs i tailoring etc* 

(3) University Student Volunteer Organization (BlJTSl) in Indonesia which trains 
university students and grncluuces who bfer are a;^sipied to go to villaps to offer some .practi- 
cal knowledp and skills needed in daily life including some practical vocational and technical ^ 
training. - 

(4) Adult and Community Education in the Philippines which offers training in dif» 
ferent types of knoMdedge and skills such as arts and crafts, health, citizenship and family life, 

(5) '" Training for disabled soldiers in Vietnam. 

(6) Education for socialiy handicapped women which aims at providing useful 
skills to ex-prostitutes who want to become normd citizens. 

(7) Numerous private courses in "secretarial work, dress making, tailorings hair 
dressing, etj, ' 

(8) Vocational/ technical training for the physicaily handicapped which aims at 
providing useful sldlls and knowledge in order that these adults can earn a livelihood and not 
resort to mendicant activities or rely on charities. 

Method of Delivery System Used , ' 

Most of the training is conducted only in the training centres (85%), 13% in the train- 
ing centre combined with in-plant training, and only one case is pure on=the=job training. Exam- 
pies of training in the centres combined with in-plant training are craft and trade training 
schemes provided by the School of Arts and Trades in the Philippines, and training In travel and 
hotel management sponsored by the Tourist Orpnizatibn of Thailakid. The only case of on-the- 
job training, is that of Mercedes Benz auto mechanics in Manila. There are also a good number 
of apprentice schemes in Sinppore and Malaysia, but special cases have not beenjubmitted. 

Staffmg of the Projects ' 

' Staffmg patterns wy between projects^ so it is difficult to make generalizations. 
The staffing of the Mobile Trade Training School in Thailand for instance, consists of one 
fijlbtime principal, several TulNtime vocational teachers, and several part-time teachers. The 
full-time, principal and teachers are government officials, while part-time teachers are hired on 
a temporary basis. 

Another example is the staffing of Evening Opportunity Classes of Marikina School of 
Arts.and Trades in the Philippines. The ^wlide staff consists of Icachers who are under the regu- 
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iar employ of the schooL Their services in Uje **evaning opportunity classes" are rendered aftqr 
regular schod qt office hours. AH of them are paid full-time in the projects, 

$till another exmnple is the staffing of Industrial Vocational Training Centre in In- 
dOTesia. All of the teaching staff are government ^empl^ees assipied as ftilUtiiners. 

It is enviously not possible to draw definite conclusions as we are not completely 
sure about the accuracy of the figures provided; but generally speaking it would seem that the 
ratio teacher/student is satisfactory. Only a few cases of exorbitant ratitt were submitted, 
such as a dress-maWng and tailoring course, ha^dng 4000 partieipants per yeapln 200 hour 
courses with only 15 part4ime instructon (Vietnam). 

It is ^viously not enou^' to know the number of teachers and siudents, as one ihmild 
also know the number of working hours of the teachers, 

^ Aithou^ the number of '^contact- hours" was usually ^ven, varying obviwsly accord- 
ing to the type of course, the number, of each indi^ddual teacher's working hours could clearly 
not be indicated. In regular schod wdth fMlUtime staff, it is enou^i to know the proportion 
teacher^tudents, but in non-formal couries ^dth usually pa_rt4ime staff this proportion as such 
does not say very much. Nevertheless, the impression created by the ptoportions ^ven,^was 
generally favourable. ^ 

On the other' hand, the level of staff was quite often insufficient according to the 
project orpni^ers, at least if they were government servants. Clearly, it was alv^ys sufficient 
in private courses! 



Cost involved ^ ' 

Most of^govemment sponsored projects are fully financed by the government, although 
some non^formal training courses, such as those provided by the school of Crafts and Trades in 
the Biiiippines, get some resources from their particip^ts. The semi-govemment sponsored 
projects, in general, are financed by government for their equipment, while current expenditure 
comes from the participants. The financial resources of private pr^^cts clearly come entirely 
from participants, although there are softie receiving funds from private organizations (women's 
associations, missions) or from the private enterprise concerned. For example^ the tourist and 
hotel management training in Thailand gets its recurrent expenditure from the trainees, but the 
Tourist Orpnization of Thailand pro^des the facilities and equipment. The same financial 
arrangiment is adopted by the Mercedes Benz mechanics training mume in Manila. 

One hesitates to say any thing about the amounts actually spent m non-formal voca- 
tional and technical courses. Budgets were usually provided, but it is extrenlely difflcult to 
Imow wiiat they really include (the building may often be provided by tome formal institu- 
tion, the instructors* salaries may actually have been paid by a different Ministty or soma other 
institution, so that they are not fully calculated, etc.). 

It would seem too hazardous to draw any conclusions in a field ere the data are 
really too shaky to help in ihrowang some li^t on the pr^lem of more or less accurate c^t 
calculation, 
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r" ^ fomid edueatiai cost in tenni of percentapqf 

the MimStry of Education budgit* it would vary from less than 1% to nearly 2% In the SEAMEO 
cmintries, but in a number of e^ei other Ministriei are dio^nialdng coitributiOTS* Neverthe- 
less, the conclusiOT Uiat the unit, c^t ii\ nOT-formal education is substantially lower than that 
in the foimal system is justified, even if it may be so that the cheaper system would sometinies 
seem to p^iitize m the more expensive. 

Problems of tht Project:^ . , ^ - ^ 

Tlie pr^lemi infolved in the reported projects according to the rating as ^ven in the 
replies ax.^ a^ ^'dlows,' - j 



Level Mof difficully 



I Problems Frequency extreme Itttie 

. 5 4 3 2 1 



h Equipment/facilities 13 - 6 4 2 , 

2, Training supplies U 2 3 51 - 

3, Qualified instructors 6 2 — 31 

4, Location oY the project 5 - 1 2 1 1 ' 

5. Budget/ fiin^ ^ ^ ^ 2 - ^ 1> 

6. Determination of the type of ^ . 

courses . 2 =1 ■= 1 

7. ^ Lack of co-operation from ■ ' • 

local authodlies ' 2 ^ ' ^ , ^ 2 — 

8., Placernant of g^aduates , *1 - - 1 ^ = 

(Not all the projects had difflcultm, but 43 out of 47 had) 

Equipment 'and shop facilities are the most costly^ part of conducting vocational and 
technicd training, and they are also a very important component for the success of the training, ^ 
It is interesting to note that the pr^lem of building does not appear in any projects, Ap= 
parently this is because all the projects make use of available buildinp. 

Reprding the prc^lim of training supplies^ it was mentioned by 25% of the projects 
reported. It is undeistandable since most of the training in vocational and technical skJUs con- .. 
sumes material. 

'• > ' ( 

^ As non-formal educatiOT varies in idndj spreadirig out over a large area, and often is 
specific in nature, its problem of qualified instructc^s is a very pa/amount ^e. Even the 
project is centrally orpnized, it is vety difficult to transfer instructors from one place to 
another. Therefore, it will rely only, in most cases, on the Availability of local instructors who 
usually ar^ less qualifled. / 

In fact, the difficulties mentioned lo far are basically financial ones: thae of equip' 
ment and supplies are dearly fo, but that of qualified teachers would be much easier if non» 
formal education couTBes could pay ^od salaries. Therefore, with more funds it wouldibe 
po^ible to solve 38 of the 43^ problerm. However* finance is exactly the crucial me\ 

^- The pr^lem of location of the project, particularly refers to. projects which are part" 
of naUonal programmes. If the project is located in a very far place from its headquarters^ and 
■its operation depends much on its headquarters* decisiOTis, then it will have some difficulties. 
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Sacon^y, the locatirti of projacts involvas difricultiis to bring the participants from distant 
areas, aspedaUy ^en transportation in the areas is stUl In poor conditicm, ' 

Non=fonnal education and trdning aims at suppl>dng sldUed manpower in relatively 
short courses in specific fields for people who seek employment and not just to "improve 
their minds''.'^iniereforei its courses must be arranged according to the needs of employment. 
Since usually there is no adequate inforniaticMi concerning the future employment, it is very 
difficult fm the project to determine the type of cou^s \^ch will satisfy the needfe.of s^ety 
as well ^ of individuUs. , . 

In addition to the above problems, there are also pr^lems mentioned sudK as the lack 
of cooperatiai from locd authority and placement of the graduated participants* In this stu<^ 
we have frequently stressed the pr^lem of services' coo^rati^, wMe that of placement is in 
fact the same as 6. and was alrea^ discfissed Under B. 

Some Po^lbflities to Overcome or Nfinimtee Some of the Problemsv 

There are some possibilities to overcwne or minimize some of the prctolems. 

(1) Concerning the probleins of instructors, one p^ibility is to make a national 
prop'amme to involve university students in techndogy in nai-formal edicatiOT as a part of 
their intra-curricular activities. Indaiesia has moved in this ditetdon. This arrangement mi^t 
msult in two things. One, it v^W help non-formal vocatiwial education to get more instructors, 
and second, it vHIl be a valuable gxperii^ce also for the individual students, helping to bridge 
the gap between thair theoretical thinldng Mid the raM practice in the society. If this is doie m 
a voluntary basis this project may indeed be helpful", thou^ on a limited scale, as previous 
efforts in Indonesia have shown. If it should be compulsory, little can be expected. (See dis- 
cussiai in Chapter III). 

(2) Reprding equipment, it is normal to make use of existing equipment and facili- 
ties ^ft^enever possible, be they in schools, fact wies, or miUtaty bases. One good example of 
this is the use of facifities of the schools of Arts and Trades In tha Philippines. Vocational/ 
special trade courses are offered, orpnized by the Bureaus of Public and Private Sdiools* 
Sofve figures of 1972 are as fdlows: * 

^ ' No. of schools invdved , 633 

No. of participants enrolled 121,709 

(3) ^ Gonceming training materids, fflie.may consider to develop training coui^es 
utilizing abundant raw materials. One good example is the training orpnized by die National 
Cottage Industries Development Authority In the Philippines. Sane figures of its achievement 
from the middle of 1963 to the end of 1970 are: 

No. 'of trdning projects , 1,571/^ . 
No. of trainees ^ 58,891 ' 

It must be mentioned, however, that kin^ of traininp under (2) and (3). must be 
limited to the acononuc feaaibility. The quest iOTi of job opportunities and markets for the 
products should be carefully considered for the ^benefit of the participants. 
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E. PROJECTS WITH SPECIAL FEATURES 

^ 1 ^ Evening Prog^mme In Paupslnai^ School of Arts add Tradesj Philippinti 
Project Description 

The evening opportunity vocational courses offer basic sWU training. As a training 
centre j the courses arc gearfd to the basic needs of the cKisting industries ^thin the service 
area of the school. Moreoveri building and equipment of the formal schooli nmi serve a double 
purpc^e. ^/ 

It is often called the 2-Year Special Trade Curriculum; it is di^ded into 4 semestral 
periods to allow spccializatiai on certain job operations within the seniestcL Each semestral 
training block is so desired that it wiU provide^the students an opportunity to be employed 
in the industries heeding operational sldlis. However, the students can continue going to schod 
at tlie bepnning of any semester to complete the course; 

Classes are conducted in the evening to allow employees as well as out-ofi^chool 
youth. to upgrade their sWlls for ready employment* SludentSj before gmduationj are recari- 
mended to the 25 cooperating industries for further training (on-the-job training), It occurs 
that before paduation the industries absorb them as regiilar workers, Furthermore, the course 
is broken down, whenever pc^iblej into independent units* In car mechanics^ for instance, 
being a full 2 year course, one can take separately engne repairs (15 weete), or enpne diagiOTis 
and tiine-up (^weeis), etc, ^ 

The project started in 1958, preceded by an ^uccupational survey conducted by the 
school all over the prpvince of Pangasinan which showed that the majority of thc^e employed 
m the local industries had not gone to any orpnized training programmes, while the occupa-.. 
ti^al preparation of the others was outmoded by the new and modern needs-of industry. This 
project in tliis institution provides better facilities, training instructors and supervised train- 
ing methods of instruction to enable also thoscaictudly employed to upgrade their skills, ' 

The project which has been in operation for almost 16 years now was an mitgrowth of 
the demand for vocational training among the hi^ school graduates and out-onschdol citizens 
who want to seek employment in industry. The enrollment is padually increasing yearly and 
it has reached a total hi^i of 410-adult students in 1973, After compietion of the course the 
trainees usually have no difficulty in finding a job. 

Specific Learning Tasks \ 

The learning is conducted by lecture, demonstration apd on-the-job training in shops 
or industries, Tlie number of hours of contact are 3 hours daily or 2S2 hours in a semester. For 
auto-diesel rriechanlc course the hours of contact are 171 hour^, for machine shop kre 159 
hours^ and for radio mechanics are 65 hours, ^ 

Staffing ^ , ' 

Tlicre arc 14 teachers orjnstructors and 6 clerical personnel. All the instructors are 
part-timers with pay. They consist of one training administrator, one training supervisor, and 
12 instmctors ' ipr autu-diesel ineclu{ni6s, machine shop practice and radio mechanics. To 
those inslructors wiioSvant to Improve their sWU there are many uulo-repair shops available. . 



2. Training in Cottage Industries Using Local Materi^^^ ^ 

Ttib kinu of scheme aims at upgrading skills in the production of cot tage products. In 
line with the deveUipiuent of tuurism the production of cottage industries seems to become 
Hiore and more inipprtHnt. heuiruse the craft industries reflect the cultural aspect ofthecoun- 
try wliich usunlly uttructF thi ^interest of the tourists. The problem of learning materials ml\ 
not be very difUcult, becuuse the trainees provide the materials themselves/ A very- good 
exaniple of this suhcnic has b^xm dnno in the Philippines orpnizedHy the National Cottage In- 
dusiries Develupment Authtvity. The activities cover 'a great variety of crafts and their tj^tal 
llgures nom 1^?(33 to \^T0 nnnmarized as follows; 





r Craft 


Number of 




Number of 






Projects 




Traineei 




Needle and Embroider f rafts 


511 


32,53 


21,071 




Loom weaving, Mat ang; ^l^)- weaving 


21 1 


13.43 


. ^7,213 




Fiber, Banibou. ShelK V ' ^d, . ^ 










Ruilan and Metal cvi^i' > 


351 


2235 


12,247 




Toy crafts 


17 


L08 


715 




Cetamics 


15 ^ 


0,96 


421 




Other crafts 


466 


29.66 


^ , 17,224 




TOTAL 


1.571 


j 100.00 


58391 




3. High- Level Courses 









!i sliould be recupized that, non^formal courses ore conducted at all levels, and not at 
all liniiied to the lower levels of educalioh. In business and industry ^il is common, Mthou^ 
perhaps not in all the SEAMEd countries, to organize meetings, seminars, or refresher courses 
fof higli level personnel, not only to hear about new procedures, but also to disfuss among 
theniselves their own' experiences. 

For instance, the Staff Training Institute, Singapore, organized a me-week, 45H 
hours course in General Management for Personnel Officers. of various enterprises. The course 
was con ducted iy three persons, one from the University, the other made available by the com- 
panies concerned and the third from the staff of the Institute. There were 18 pariicipants. 

In this case the "missed opportunity" cc^t of this hi^ level personnel (computed as* 
their week's salaries' total) was considerably lii^er than the cost of the honoraria of the three 
lecturers, being the only direct cost of this course, . ■ , ' 

4. White Collar Changes to Blue Collar Jobs • 

This project was initiated by the Deparynent of Manpower, Transmigration and C^ 
operatives, Jakartar Indonesia in 1956. Its purpose is to provide technical training (building, 
metalwork, electricrty, automechanics) to younger and older people, usually unemployed 
^aduatesf from secondary schools or universities, -^ho svish to try their hand at this new type 
of work, having failed to find '"white collar" eniploymenl. 

Tlie proje^* received support from the Colombo Plan (machines- and equipment)^ 
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UNDP and priyate' industries, the latter providing the personnel to conduct the courses which 
indude. manageiial training and practical work. The teaching staff are all university gfldmtes 
vdth non-formd technical training, and the courses take 480 to 960 hours. The project issues a 
special bulletin entitled '^Information on Industrial Vwational Training." 

' . ' There werft 515 participants in 1972 and 767 in 1973 (it is interesting to note that 
there were resp. 23 and 81 women among these), but it Is still a major problem how to find 
placement for the ^aduates, 

S ft ivata Vocational/Technical Training ' . ' 

There are mmy projects in vocational and technical training prodded by private 
undertakings in all the countries of the repori; The variety of courses offeredby those private 
firms or orpnizations covers almost all the sectors of the economy, namely trade and industry, 
cofpmerce and "lerwes. But because the courses in trade and industiy need a hea\o^ investment 
in equipment, most of them only offer commerGial and service courses such as accounting, 
typing, secretarial work, and home services like cooking, tailoring and dressmaking. 

To provide an example, below, is a case study of "Da Nang Vocational and Technical 
SchooFj ^ >^^ng, Vietnam. . 

Project Description 

This is a private project but in co-operation with the leaden of a public, schobl; the 
ptbject uses the facilities of the Public Technical, Vocational and ComrnercM School in Da 
Nang. The entire operatim and management of the project is ih private hapds, but its instmc- 
tOTS, mostly teachers of the school, are working part -time in this project. 

Most students who completed the course were recnuted by industrial compaiies.^ Tlie 
project ms started in 1 969. . / ' 

The Clientele \ - 

The participants were veterans, disabled soldiers, soldier orphans and widows, and 
unemployed 'younpters ^d adults, - 

The number of participants was 2,650 in 1971 and 3,032 in 1972, which indicates its 
encourapng development. If ftinds, facilities, perionnel, etc., were available, the. project could 
accomriiodate around 5,000 participants a year. 

SpOTflc Laming Tasks ' r 

As usually happened in any vocation^ and technical training, the course is conducted 
by lectures but meetly by practical wOTk, The training covers machine repairing, machine 
operation and maintenance, business, and hOTie economics. Each course takes 500 hours. 
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Cost Involved 

The project total ekpcndituro in 1972 was 6,450 thousand Piasters, The breakdown 
of its components is as follows: 



(in tliousands Piasrers) 



Item 


T. Exp. 


% from T, Exp, 


Salaries 


1 .800 


27,91 


Travel 


300 


4,65 


Supplies 


400 


6.20 


Equipment 


3,000 


46.5 1 


Capital Outlay ^ 


500 


. 7J5 


Others 


450 . 


6,98 


TOTAL 


6,450 


\ mm 



The income of the project comes entirely from its par.ticipants v/hich in 1972 was 
.7,000 thousand. Piasters, The average cost per trainee for one cycle course is 2,500 Piasteis or 
approximately USS4,- which is a very reasonable fee for a 500 hoiir course! 



6: " Mobile Trade Training Programme 

Recogiizing the fact .that a great part of the populatiori k living in rural areas, the 
Adull Edugation Division. General Education Department, Ministry of Education of Thailand, 
offers courses in vocational/technical sldlls fdf rurd people ^tK the co-operation of the local 
government. In addition, this project ^ves the rural people the oppartunity to diversify their 
skiUs beyond agricultural practices. 

There are 45 md3ile units which usually stay in a district for a short duration de^ 
pending upOT the needs for the training of that particular locale. Tliey operate mOTtly in tjie 
Noftheni, Northeastern, and Southern provinces, sometimes in the Central Plain. The USAID 
contributed experts and equipment during the early stages of the programme. 

Programme description 

Before the/training starts a survey is conducted by district officials concerning the 
.people*s interest ih this kind of non-fofmal education. If it appears that quite a number of 
people are intergsted and that the district agrees to provide a building for the purpose or some 
space already available, the district authority then makes a request to the Department of 
General Education, Ministry of Education, to establish such a training programme. After the 
approval is p-anted and the preparation is completed, the training project can start, - 

The programme bepn in I960 as a national activity covering a large numbor of dis^ 
tricts of the country. Participants numbered 10,074 in 1972 and 17,479 in 1973. 

The main purpose is to pve opportunity to the rural people, not only the youth but 
also. adults, to diversify their skills. They should have at least 4 years primary education . 
Since the tlainingis notpcopizedin the formal school system, the^ participants whocompleta 
their courses cannot use the certincate to qualify for ofncc status. But most of the participants 
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m& their experiences from the training for wurking independently or for improving Iheir 
working abilities. 

Specific Learning Tosks -"^s 

The teaching is conducted by demonstration and practical ^ork. Courses cover a wide 
variety of subjects, such us tailoring and dress making, auto mechanics, electrcnics, typing, 
food preparation, cosmetics, etc. The duration varies but 6 months Is an average. 

Staffing 

The staffing of the project consists of one iulUtimc princinal, some fulUtime instruc- 
tors, who are all government officials, and some pari lUiic irstructors who are hired locally on 
a temporary basis. 



Cost involved 



The programme total exp 


enditure in 1969 


was 45,395,340 Baht, The breakdown is as 


folkn^f^: 








(In ihousand 


Bahts) 


Item 


Exp. 


% of Total Exp. 


Salaries 


8,775 


19J 


Travel 


^ 680 


1.5 


Supplies 


^ ^ 1 340 


4.0 


Equipment 


600 


I J 


Capital Outlay 


6,800 


15.0 


Other , 


26,609 


58.9 


TOTAL 


45,394 


100.0 



The ''other" item consists of expenditures of USAID in tcmis of^foreign experts'. . 
salary and counterpart funds from the government. 



Tlie inconie of the project almost entirely comes from the government budget, since 
the fee of participants is very small (0.7%). 

If in 1969 the number of participants was also approximately 10,000; the Unit cost 
was-not counting the Item **othcr"-roughly 2,000 baht or USSlOO per participant. This 
would be unusually hi^i, since the hudgsled unit cost in Thailand in 1972 was 740 baht only 
for nonTorrrial education. However, there are two factors which increase the cost of this 
programme: the capital Hem in 1969, and the relatively high cost for salaries inherent in the 
pro^uninic, as^ the permanent personnel must receive daily allowances for practically the fuM 
period of their work, 

7. Manpower Department=Training Sai^lca 

The training Service In' the Manpower Department under the Ministry of Labour and 
Manpowc;, Malaysia has responsibility of organi^^ing and implementing industrial training 
programmes and pfovldlng consultancy and other services to Industry as required. 
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The fallowing industrial training courses urc provided at the Industrial Training In^ 
slitutes in Kuala Lumpur and I-rai:- 

(a) Appronliceship Courses 

(b) Preparutury Trade Courses 

(c) Skill Up-Grading Courses 

(d) Instructional Techniques Courses 

(e) Trade Inslruclur Training Courses 

8. Institutional and On^the-Job Training 

Apprenticeship Courses 

These courses are provided to apprenticei employed in both the public and private 
sector industrial undeiialdnp and reL^stered for training under the National Apprenticeship 
Scheme as operated by the NatiOTal Industrial Training and Trade Certification Board 
^^^ITTCB). The scheme provides for the training of craftsmen in a systematic majuier to 
standards set by industry. The training programme for the apprentices involves aGombination 
of institutiwal training at the Industrial Training Institute and on^the^ob training in the em^ 
ployeis' establishments. 

Institutioial training is provided for the present in four stages over the 4^year ap- 
prenticeship period-the 1st year stage is of 22 weeks duration and the 2nd, 3rd and4thyear 
stages are of U weete each. The courses are provided on a block release system sandwiched 
between on-the-job training periods. 

Apprentices are required to pass progress tesfs during each of the four sta^s before 
proceding to the next higJier stage, and finally to the apprenticeship final examination .con- 
ducted during the last hair-year of the apprenticeship period by an independent panel of 
examiners appointed by the Central Apprenticeship Committee of the NITTCB. On passing 
lhe~ prescribed examination and completion of the apprenticeship period apprentices are 
awarded certificates of proficiency by the NITTCB. 

The National Apprenticaship Scheme caters for the training of apprentices in the 
following "declared'' apprenticeship trades in the mechanical, electrical, building and printing 
industries:- 

A. Mechanical 

L General Mechanic 

2. General Machinist 

3. Motor Vehicle Mechanics 
(including Diesul En^ne) 

4. Welding 

5. Construction Plant 
Mechanics 
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Electncal 

1, Electrical Fitting 

2, Armature Winding 

3, Electrical Fitting 
and Armature Winding 

4, Electrician 

5, Radio & Television 
Servicing 

6, Refrigeration and 
AirConditioning. 
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C Building D. Printing 

L Bricklaying 1. Hand Composition 

2, Carpentry and Joinery 2. Machine Composition 

3. Plumbing 3, Letterpress (Machine) 

Printing 
4, Bookbinding 

Entry requirements into the Scheme: 
Apprantice 

Age: At least 1 j and under 21 years 

Education: A pass qualification in the SRF/LCE Examination or its equivalent, (Can- 
didates who are unable to ofier this qualification but have successfully completed a related 
technical training course in a recognized training institution would also be considered). 

Employef; Be qualified to g've adequate training to the apprentice or be In a p^ition 
to provide such training by some other qualified person, and the undertaking in which the 
training is to be ^ven should be such as will permit the apprentice secure a proper trainingin 
the trade to be learned. 

Course Fee: Institutional training of apprentices is free of cost for the present. 

Hostel Accommodation: Free (priority being given to apprentices who are based far 
away from the ln> itute and are unable to commute daily). 

Board: Resident and non-resident apprentices can purchase meals at the canteen 
at contract rates, Meals per day cost M $\A1 per head at present contract rates. 



9, In-Plant Training 

On^he^job training is nothing new; on the contrary, it is the oldest system, whether in 
crafts or in industry. What makes it new is its institutionalization. This is less simple than it 
may seem, as the interests of the plant, the branch of industry to which the plant beionp, 
and those of the trainees have to be taken into consideration. 

Training-wi thin-industry was particularly reported by Malaysia, the Philippines, Sinp- 
pore and Thailand, either as the sin^e system, or combined with a formal or non-formal course 
(See D. above). 

Obviously, on-thegd? training may have its disadvantages, especially for trainees. He 
may be trained in a narrow way, just enou^i to do the job for which he has been hired, without 
any understanding of the functioning of his machine except the barest minimum vMch would 
enable him to clean, lubricate and maintain it properly, if at all, since special maintenance 
staff may have been appdnted. 

He will have no idea of the production process either, and would have to be trained 
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all over again should he be transferred to another job in the same cslabUshnient. He may 
become trained, but certaitily not skilled. 

Another danger for the irainee \% thai the faoiory would regard him as a trainee for a 
rather Indefinite time, paying him some pocket money only. Moreover, his 'Instructor" may 
be a skilled worker himself, but may lack the pedngosca! and psycholofflcal abilities to became 
an ^'educator" and will simply be an '■insimcior". A clumby apprentice may cause an accident, 
hurting himself or damapng an expensive machine. 

Finiilly, when the trained worker would wish to go elsewhere, he would be unable to 
show any proof that he has the ability to work m several machines, as he .woul^ usually only 
receive a simple statement that he has worked tor a certain period of time in ^uch or such a 
lactory: 

All these difficulties can be solved, but U does require a certain time to bring together 
various establishments in the same branch of industry, convince them that, in the long run It 
is more advaniageous to build up a sound traJning system ratlier than to ''steal" skillecl workers 
from each other. Finally, the government should take the initiative to promulgate legslation 
or administrative measures to eoritrol the system, supervise the instrucrion and, in co-operation 
with the industry, lay down certain levels of ability required for agreed levels of skill, so that 
trainees can acquire recognized levels which would assure them the corresponding level of 
wages, 

it also means that ^Mnstructors'' no longer can be just skilled workers, but should know 
what to teach and how to provide a curtain basic underetanding needed for a (semi) skilled 
worker. 

Cooperation between a {nOTi)-fonnal technical course and in dull ry wliich would 
permit a djvislun of labour between the two may be an excellent solution which is followed 
besides pure in-surviee training - in Malaysia, the Philippines and Singapore, The systems are 
sateguarded by a number of inuasures, such as registration, inspection, examination by an 
ifidependent boiird, etc. 

In Maluysia there are two apprenticeship schemes, one organized by the Ministry ol 
Labour already described, tlie other by the Ministry of Culture, Youth and Sports which esta= 
blished 15^=18 year iimiis. Moreover, tliise appreiuiceships are not particularly in laciorics, 
but rather with traditional trades, covering also agriculture, animal husbandry, etc. The dura- 
tion is 1 to 3 years, according to the type of trade, 

in Singapore apprenticeship training in industry is under ihe supervision of the Indus- 
trial Training Fkard. Cui^islation ( (^r [idministrntive mling) is being finalized and is expected to 
be applied later in l^M, It will include procedures and agreements between the tminee, the 
employer ancl the Board, wlujse Training Ofriccrb 'are supervising the training. In February 
1974 under this scheme 1691 apprentices were registered, alnicsi all in the various engineering 
Industries. 

Apart from this, the Ministry of Labour, in its Supervisoiy Unit of the National Produc= 
tivity Boird, conducts truining-withln-industry (TWI) courses for Ibrenien, supervisors, senior 
instructors, etc, to improve the quality of tiieir work. Eight courcs are offered, such as Job 
Instruction, Job Safety, Job Control, etc, in which, since their inception in 1968, some 19,000 
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students participated. These courses arc conducted currently by 87 licensed trainers. 

Besides^ last year the National Trade Testing System was approved by the government, 
in which standards are laid down (in consultation wltli the industries .concerned) for three skill 
levels in various trades. The first examinations, open to anybocfy in the trade, whether or not 
having foil ONved any course, were held in September 1973, and consisted of written tests (2 to 3 
hours according to ihe trade) and practical tests, varying from 3 to 10 hours. 

These examinations provide the advantage of assigning to the graduates a recognized 
level ofskill and accordin^y the ri^it to a certain level of wage. 

In conclusion vve may say that in-^plant training provides some definite advantages^ 
when it is institutionalized as described. The combination with technical courses^ formal and 
non-furmal, cim be arrajiged, and makes it p^iblc for such courses to be cheap, as the really 
expensive, special machines are available in the enterprise, Tlie basic knowledge and skills can 
be furnished in the course » the specialization and practice in the industry, to tlie advantage 
of both. 

F, CONCLUDING REMARKS 
Is There a Shortage? 

When trying to prepare the Tables on formal vocational training, we found that there 
were several contradictory statements in the replies which had to be threshed out as well as 
possible, and we are not fully sure that the figures even on formal vocational training are 
correct. 

We did provide a Table on non-fOTmaJ education, but warned that it was not more than 
the numbers of persons enrolled in prop^ammes selected by the NLCs, Finally, we did not 
furnish anything at all on the *Mnformal'' system. What should then be said if one would, mmi 
reasonably, ask; "Is the actual vocational training system sufncienl or not in the SEAMEO 
repon?'' We would be inclined to say: "Quantitatively perhaps, but qualitatively no." 

Complaints in the replies that the quality of the instructors was not good enoi^ were 
too numerous not to be convinced of this weakness. Ho.taver, this lack of quality does not 
apply to all the countries, and there arc many good and :;::urcsting projects everywhere. 
However, generally, the answer pven above, may be correct. 

One does not get the impression that there are anywliare intolerable shortages of 
trained personnel, although there may be pneral compiaints about the level of training. 
Unemployment, also amorig yoinpters with certain training and certificates, is still rampant. 
In the replies ii m% more than once said that it was difricult to find placement for the paduates, 
although the organizer may nonnaJly cOTSider that this is not his problem= Indeed, in the 
objectives ormany government sponsored projects it was stated that one of the aims of the pro- 
ject was to reduce unemployment by providing useful skills. From the point of view of the 
younpter, following a course may be postponing the moment of actual unemployment. It was 
a rather general Impression but not more - that many younptcrc having left school (or 
dropped out) -wanted to follow some course, without any special preference for one or the 
other, in order to improve their chances for employment. However, blue collar Jobs are, even 
with often better pay, still tlie left-overs, very seldom the first choice. Secretarial courses are 
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abundant, whatisvcr the job prospects may be. 

As pointed out already, a well orpnixtfcT nian=powcr assessment unit will be helpful . 
to make it pc^slble to furnish at least some basic infomiadon about job opportunities which 
could be passed on to labour exchaiiges, schools, the mass media, in order to infomrpeople of 
itie possibilities. 

What about the Quality? , r 

Clearly, there may exist side by side large-scale unemployment and scarcity of skilled 
labour. The general judgement of indaslry on the products of vocation^U schools is not too 
flattery. Obviously, the factory manager can hardly expect that a technical school would turn 
out precisely th^e paduates who happen to fit precisely into the vacancies he happens to have. 
Not seldom, therefore, may such complaints be less than fair. 

Nevertheless, the lack of ctintact between instructors and factories v^iich so often 
exists, is mo of the reasons for the lather poor reputaiion of graduates of fomal vocational 
schools; the instructors art not fbally aware of new production methods. Often also they have 
no opportunity of teaching up-to-date methods, since the machineiry required sufiply 1s ifot 
available. Such equipmen< becomes more and more expensive, so that the technical school 
cannot afford to buy such machines. 

It should not be said that the non-fomial system iherefore provides the solutiori. Very 
often - as we found - the non-formal course in the evening is given in exactly the same build- 
ing by precisely the same instructors as was the case in day time, when the identical establish- 
ment was called a formal vocational scliooL The sliglit difference in easier access - no age 
limits, noeducational certincates, etc. to evening courses does not make the system suddenly 
good if it was poor in day time. Moreover, the lack of homoieneity in educational backyound 
among the participants in NFE makes teaching niOTe difficult, 

rfov/ever. one someiLmrs finds a definite advantage which ou^t to be providedmore 
often the possibility to break down a course into several short units, e,g, in a 2^year (2 x ^42 
weeks) car mechanics course, 3 hours per evening, it was pc^sible to take separate units 
such as engne repairs (15 weeks), or en^nc diapiosis and tune-up (5 weeks), or spray painting 
(9 weeks) etc. This provides clear advantages to the car mechanic who would cmcentrate on 
one special part without being d^liged to follow a full course. Such features are typical advan- 
tages of the non-fomial system. 

Is non-formal vocational training economical? 

The argument that such courses are cheap, since they make use of existing equipment, 
is actuidly a half truth only. If the formal system would disappear, the non-fomial schools 
would somehow have to find their buildinp and equipment and would be equally expensive, 
Obviously, using existing facilities more than before is always a good thing, but at present it is 
usually so that the non^fonna] course is cheap because the formal school exists. Even if rent 
is paid, it is then a matter of econoniizing on existing opportunities, as the non-formal system 
is not inherently much cheaper, although fiirther econornizing is also made by simplifying and 
shortening the existing curriculum. However, this does not make it cheap. Unless, of course^ 
the nonTormal system (and the formal as well) turns toindustry to bear the cmt of the equip- 
ment. This indeed is the present trend. 

15G 
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a RECOMMENDAIIONS 



1. Non-fornuil educuiioii has grcni potentinls in vtjcaiionnl/ieclinical skill devcUip- 
mcnt, but the most iiuporiaiu pri)hlem is the dctcmiinatioii uf the typos of vocutional and 
technical training rcc}uired. Since each country has its own ■chuructcristit;s of economic 
development, a scrluus effort should be nuidu to find ou; the real needs of each country in non- 
formal vi>cational/techiiica] training. In order to know the needs for training niore precisely, 
there shnuld be established as far lis this has not yet been done, a manpower assessment and" 
planning unit. 

2. Because of non^formal education in vocational/technical training being adminis^ 
tered by a variety of agencies and, moreover, poorly docunicntcd. it is rccannncnded that eacli 
country' should make a serious effort to make an inventory at least of the projects or activities 
catering for a large clientele. By doing so it will help to provide information as a base of sound 
policy decisions, 

3. It is agreed that vocational/tepimieal training is not the responsibility of govern - 
men IS alonev -Business and industrial enterprises which will use the ^cater part of the graduutes 
of the training should also be responsible- The reconmiendation is to Invite business and indus- 
trial enterprises to involve in ntHi- formal education, especially in vocational/ technical training 
which seems to have a close relation. witlV their interests. Their involvement could be in the 
fortTi of financial support like the SHNA scheme in Brazil, or SBNATI scheme in Peru, or in 
^erms of providing laeilities like the supervised apprentfce schemes of some SBAMEO countries, 
or in any other form, already existing in some SEAMEO countries. 

4. The ideal vocational and ^technical skill training should be a combination of a 
(nun)-fornial course and in-plant or on=tlic-job training in actual working nctivities. By this 
aTrangement it is possible to bridge the gap between the shortcoming- existing in "formal 
training" and "on-the^job-iraining'' alone, for institutional traiiiing tends to be too academic 
and docs not provide the right type of experience while in^plant-training only often is too 
narrow, 

5. It is undeniable that non^fomial technical education, using existing personnel and 
facilities in many cases, can be^relatively cheap, Ilowever, this should not bs a reason to pre- 
sume that it can thrive on next to nothing. The infonnation provided showed that the large 
majority of ''difnculties" experienced coidd he summarized as lack ofsufllcient fimds, and it is 
recommended that governments, desirous to provide good quality non-fornial opportunities 
in technical and vocational education^ should consider the possibility of increasing the funds 
set aside fortliis pur'pc«e, 

6. It was obscr^d as the mc^t dil'ficiilt problem to provide equipment and facilities 
needed in the training. But it is also evident that there are sUli many facilities left idle in 
certain periods of time, be they in schools, factories, or miHtary bases. If an orpnized scheme 
for using thme idle facilities could be provided, it no doubt will create a great opportunity 
for learning vocational and technical skills without making too expensive investment, 

7. It is evident that the next difficult problem is the inadequacy of material sup- 
plies used for training. It is recommended, therefore, to cqnsider how far a type of training 
using abundant local materials such as training in craft industries, would be economically 
feasible. ' 1 C 
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8, Lack of qudifiod instructors willingtoacccpi a rclativdy low payment Is another 
hi^i ranking problem. It may be vvorthwhile to explore the possibility of using technical uni- 
versity students, as a part ot^ their extra-curricular activiUes, The first step should be to prepara 
a "jraining-package" containing the clear-cut learning dijective (s) in behavioural terms, course 
content, method used and evaluation procedure. The next step is training the stjjdents as how 
to carry out such a training packages The second pc«sibi|ily is to use armed forces personnel in 
the same manner as involving university students. 
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Chapter Six 
MASS MEDIA IN NOiN FORMAL EDUCATION 



r 



A. THF LIMITATIONS OF THE MASS MEDIA 



If it is agreed that training and extension programnies aiming at improving the lavel 
of knowledge and sMlls of the population cannot reach all those many millioni requiring this 
improvement, then there is no other p^ibility left thdn to use the masi media of communica- 
tion. They should support the fac^to-face contact, and are sometimes the only p^ibility 
of communication in isolated areas, 
o ■ 

If one considers the fact that it is no exception that a^cultural extension services 
cannot afford to appoint more than one technician to serve several thousand farmers, that, 
momcNQv these farmers are - at least in a number of cases - living in small villaps or hamlets 
which in certain periods of the year cannot easily be reached due to lack of good roads, it 
follov^ that direct contacts which are valuable cannot be established mth more than a few 
hundred people. 

' ' ' 

Valuable contacts are those vMich bring about a measure of confidence on the part of 
the farmer in the innovation promoted by the extension worker, so that he would be^ willing 
to try it. This means that such contacts should be relatively numerous, andi if not individual, 
at least in such small groups that questions can be asked, Ejections can be raised and problems 
be discussed. Besides, it'should appear from experience in the past that the extension man 
really pve valuable advice, so that he deserved to be trusted, and that therefore his views should 
be taken seriously also in the hiture. 

Could any of the mass media take over such a task? The answer simply is: no. Hot* 
ever/tiiis does not mean that the heavy task of the extension worker cannot be made somewhat 
lighter, or, in other words, the reach of the service can be made wider, and its influence more 
effective, by making judicious use of the mass " , 

However, it would be unusual for any iarmer to switch to a new r.^ed variety, or for 
any hcwse-wife to start boiling drinWng water, just becasue the ra^osaid it was v4sa to do so. 
They should have seen the advantages of such measures, discussed them with nei^bouis who 
actually tried them, be convinced by an extension worker or somebody in the village influenced 
by him, to adopt an innovation. After all, this is the red purpae of extension: being the bridge 
between research and pra'ctice. Research should be used. = 
. . 'P. e 
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B. THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE MASS MEDIA 



What then could be expected of the conventioniil mass media? F^rom the informatian 
received it can be stated that at present television can be practically ruled out for the rural 
areas of the SEAMEO countries. Noi altogeiher, for it appeared that in Vielnarri more than 
3,000 sets had been distributed in villages, but also that, because of the war situation and pro- 
blems of maintenance, many were out of order. In fact, all the other countries (except Laos^) 
use television, but in many cases the network is not dense enough, nor would the lurge majority 
of the population have the money to buy TV sets. Still, in urban areas television can certainly 
be used. 

The prospects of the use of radio are bright; all the SEAMEO countries possess the 
necessary "hard ware" to reach practically all their provinces. Moreover, the use of transistor 
radios is so widely spread thai one may argue that there are no serious technical problems 
= generally speaking to use the radio as a genuine means of mass commuriicatiQn, The actual 
number of sets per thousand of the population is not a very valid indicator, since it is quite 
nprrn^ that, if there is interest, far more people listen than the number of sets would suggest. 

As regaf ds newspapers, their use is far^more limited With the exception of Malaysia 
and parti cuiarly Singapore, the circulation figures are relatively low, while the readership is to 
a large extent = but ceriainly not fuUy — limited to urban areas. Still, specially prepared pam- 
phlets, provided they are good and printed in sufficient copies, could be a m^t helpful means 
of communication, even if the percentage of illiteracy = of course, particularly in rural areas — 
is still rather high in some of the countries^v^ 

Granted, thefefore, that press and radio could practically be used, how could they 
assist extension work in rural areas? 

The Use of Radio - 

One can say that, considering first the possibilities of the radio, these are particularly 
in the following fields: 

a. Providing news. This may be of most different nature, of course, but all cicely 
related to the direct interest of rural people, such as the prices of commodities vAich would 
help the fanner, or fisherman or craftsman as well as the chairmen and secretaries of their 
associations and coopcrativQs - to determine at what prices they should sell their produce, 
or buy supplies. 

But the news would also give information on the v/eather expectation and how far it 
would be advisable to start already certain tasks. It would contain items on the' spread of 
diseases of plants and animals, and the places where one can dstain the necessary protection. 
Such rather detailed and nearly local information is not impossible if mQ consider that all the 
larger countries possess several transmitters wluch can be used to adapt the information to the 
needs of their particular area. 



"In Laos television Is not yet ovailable, but is in preporotion to be used for nomfcirmsl education, 
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b. Creating interest in innovations. Although it Is clear that a mere radio broadcast 
will not result in achicvinii nKiny new adoptions of innovations, it can easily create interest. 
Any fanner wiVo hears iliat soniewhere it should not be in Mexico or Japan, but in his 
own country, and prcrcrubly in liis mm province - a rice yeild lias been harvested twice as higli 
as his own, will be inieresicd in liearinu more about iU Wli^n ilie message is given by a great 
national or local auihorii\= kiiuuii to practically everybody, this will certainly add to its credibi- 
lify, even if the authority cuncemed docs not know the subject very much himself, 

Obviously, sensutional improvtMnent possibilities are rare, but others may be equally 
interesting provided they are dellnite improvefiients and can be brou^it within tJie reach of the 
farmer. Such short success stories may be repeated from difterent places^ all known^tothe 
listeners. 

c. Giving further details about innovations. Once interest has been created, more 
details can be given aboui ihe iiui ovation, how precisely it should be applied, what are the costs 
of the supplies required, etc., preferably told by somebody who has done it liiniselfj ^ving 
practicai details and speaking liis own version of the national or local language, provided U can 
be assumed that he will he undcrsiood by all for wiiam the broadcast is meant. 

If at Ui.is liiue tlie extension worker, or his local contact manj would organize a demon- 
stration of the innovatii)iu it is pretty certain that the number of farmers pfesent wdllba much 
greater than if the radio had nut done its preparatory work by creating interest in* and already 
some knowledge of, the innovation concerned. 

Obviously, all this requires careful timing, Apicultural work is closely limited to cer- 
tain periods of the year, the availability of irrigation water, etc. which are not exactly knomi 
in advancCi nor the sanie all over, the country, or even , often within the broadcasting area* 
Nevertheless, witli careful planning, reasonable co-ordination between the broadcasts and the 
actual farm demonstrations can be achieved. 

The advantage of the preparatory work of the radio obviously is that the explanations 
cai^ be r£lati\4ly short, the farmers already, know about the innovation and have discussed it 
ambiTCthemselves. Questions can be asked about the possibility of individual application 
under particular soil and water conditions, objections can be raised concerning the cost (or 
availability ) of supplies needed, etc. / 

d. Weekly courses, Apart from these innovational ad-hoc talks to be held, of 
course, at the regular times of a Farmer's Hour well known to everybody havifig a receiver, 
some time may be reserved for a regular course which may not be about a real innovation^ but 
a well known practice which is actually not very wide-spread for various reasons* Examples are 
kitchen gardening, poultry keeping and other small animals, better utilizatiOT of flsl^nds, 
avoiding soil erosion by various measures, etc. These are all subjects which are so large that 
they, can convenientjy be broken down into weekly talks, each separately useful, but still part 
of a larger programme. 

Here again the direct innuence of such a course may be not much more than creating 
a certain interest and knowledge, but it would be a useful basis from where to start direct 
discussions and demonstrations. Moreover, those who already follow the practice mil find it 
useful to receive regularly fresh information which they can apply immediately, thus serving 
as demonstrators to tht^e who have not yet taken this step. 
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Feed-back propammes. Tills type of radio programme may be of special inierest, 
both to the listeners and to the broadcasting service. It is a major help to achieve the necessary 
feed-back from the audiehce, as il would be taped on the spot in one of the viUages of the 
broadcasting area. 

It is assumed that in m^t ^/illagcs Farmer's Associations, co-o^, radio forums or any 
type of orpnization exists having as one of its activities-as in Indonesia, for instance— to listen . 
in groups to farmers' hours, in order to discuss what was said and also the content of a pam- 
phjet on th^ same topic. Tliis demands a certahi level of cch or din at ion and organizution which, 
however, is not impossibla to achieve. One of the tasks of the radio forum is to collect informa- 
tion from the members (who are usually "progressive'' farmers) concerning their experiences 
v4th innovations or recommended practices. In some cases these experiences will be rather 
different from what was expected, both in the positive and the neptive way. The leader of 
the poup will write to the broadcasting or extension service, whichever orpnizesthe activity, 
about the experiences and will receive a reply immediately, either to explain the special ex- 
perience, or to say that it will be investigated, or that somebody mil come to try to find out 
more about it. 

In the latter case, the broadcasting service will come \\dth the extension specialist to 
make a tape of the discussions, probahly held on the field where the special experience occur. 
They will use this opportunity to ask the. group members and any other interested villagers 
about their problems and interests, and all this will be taped .and used in one of the next 
brradcasts, as far as it would appear- that the points raised are of more than strictly local 
interest. 

Clearly, nobody would prevent the co-operating broadcasting and extension services , 
to go to some village on their own initiative for the same purpose of finding out the type of 
problems and subjects which appear to be of special interest. In that way it will be pmsible 
to know what should be broadcast and also, in certain cases, what might be the problems to 
suggest for further investigation to the national or provincial' research institute. 

Obviously, the problems to be discussed should not be, limited to agriculture in the 
' narrow sense of the term; they will probably include irrigation, animal husbandly, farm credit, 
nutrition, education, health, family planning, village culture, or whatever the interests may 
appear to be in the wide held of rural development," 

C THE USE OF RADIO IN NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 

a. . In all the countries (excepi Khmer RepubUc) radio is used as a medium for rural 
development. Table 1 shows that Malaysia makes a very extensive use o^ thjs medium. As ^dll 
be seen from the Table, the larger countries usually have more than one radio transmitter, 



Such improvised, on-the-spot investigations cannot be a subscitiitc for more tliorpu^ socio- 
acdnomic and iOcio-cuUural itudlci broadcaHtin^ and extension sLrvicei may wish to undertake in order to 
^now more precisely w\mt the influence is of their combined activities, but could supplement tliem, or, in 
certain' casei, actually instipte more preeise studied, 
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Table 1: The Use of Radio for Rural Development in 1972 





ave, inin / 


No, of 


ave, min / 


ave. duration 


Country 


week for 


courses 


week for 


in welcs 




talks 




' course's 




Indonesiu 


145 


12 


29 


47 


Khmer Republic ^ 




none 






La^ 


210 


none 






Malaysia 


870 


none 






Philippines 


' 321 


1 


15 


12^16 


Singapore 


35 


none 






Thailand 


415 








Vietnam 


55 


none 






NnH' , Indonesia ifidicatt'd 


ihat ihurc arc 


42 ciEICi" bcarnin 


g out informaEion for 


their own vicinity, 



besides ihc powLTfu! natinna] uansmitter* 



Fhilippii'C;. has 4 different syctenis broadcasEing in forma ti en Eo cover the whole counEry, especially 
K..nilann Broadcasting Systenis (KBS) consisting of 13 provincial sEaEions all over the Philippines, 

Thailand categorized the sources of broadcasts as cenEral* and local. j 
The other coun tries gave the average tiiinuEes per week ai a wliole. \ 

"Before 1970, Ehe Khmer Republic had provided the programmei as such. However, due to 
war situation and political difficulty in the country^ the programmei were dissolved 



sometimes several systems, some governmental, others commercial. This means that a number 
of listeners wtU be able to follow programmes from more than one system. The hujnber of 
minDtcs indicated (average of all transmitters) does not take this into consideration, so that 
this should be regarded as the minimum available. In certain countries the national transmitter 
will be so s.rong that it can be received all over the country, but more detailed information is 
not available. 

It is clear that the use of regular courses in rural development is limitf d to Indonesia 
and the Philippines only, the latter country providing just one course in 1972, 

However, we are not sure whether our infomiiiuon is complete. A check carried out 
in Thailand indicated that various □nivereities and provinces possessed their own broadcasting 
systems, producing rrom time to time quite substantial non-formal education pro^ammes 
which were not included in the replies to our questionnaire. It is not impossible that such 
omissions also took place elsewhere. 

To give an idea about the type of radio programmes in rural development that were 
^ven in Indonesia, some titles may be quoted: "Guidance in Fishery", "Water Dist^bution in 
Irrigated Rice ^Fields/* "Kitchen Gardening"' (including answers t^ letters received), etc, La^ 
mentioned ^'Livestock Breeding', ''Water and Forestry'', altogether a wide variety in the 
SKAMHO rcpon. 
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Table 2: The Use of Radio for New Literates in 1972 



Countty 


ave. mini 
week for 
talte 


No, of 

courses 


ave. min/ 
week for 
courses 


ave. duratien 
in v/eeks 


IndOTiesia 


none 


none 






Khmer Republic^ 


. nraie 


none 






Laos 


75 


1 


on 


o 


Malaysia 


85 


2 


30 ' 


30 


Philippines 


96 


noTie 






Singapore 


none 


none 






Thailand 


none 


none 






Vietnam 


nme 


none 






^Before 1970, the 
iituation and poliEieal difriculcy 


Khmer RepubHc ha 
in the counSry, the 


provided the prog 


rammgs as such, 
sandoned 


Heweviri due 5to war 



b. The use of radio for literacy work vm limited to La^, Malaysia, the Philippines 
as shown in Table 2. In fact, ar. was also proven wheri further clariflcation was asked in TTiailand 
it is mc^t probable that the propammes as such have very little to do with "literacy" work in 
the sense of follow-up work for new literates. It is rather so that prolamines of general interest^ 
such as ■■Ri^ts and Duties of the Citizen/' "Nutrition Pro^amme,'* etc, are geared to the level 
of those wiiose educational level is vary modest; or^ as in Malaysia^ a programme to help in 
obtaining a certificate in the national language. These courses do, not pretend to be literacy- 
oriented, in the sense that they would discuss boote or leaflets distributed by the Literacy 
Service, and in this way encourage new literates to read. It is probably safe to conblude that 
such programmes — combination ofliteracy foUov/^up and radio — do not actually exist in the 
le^on* However, Table 2 has been given following the indications in the replies, 

c. As far as radio for CQmmercial/mdmtHal workers is concerned. Table 3 shows 
that here the large majority of counirie.s used this medium (Khmer Rfpublie and Laos excluded). 
It is^lear that the radio does not lend Itself easily to actual "technical" training. 

However, there are broadcasts on broad subjects such as National Development, Socid 
Security, Vocational Guid^ce, Commerce Talb, Co-operatives, Singapore and the Technologi- 
:al Ap, etc, 

d Soci ^Cultural programmes are provided by, all the SEAMEO countries, and most 
of them devote the highest percentage of non-formal education pr^arnmes to this subject, as 
will be seen from Table 4, Malaysia and the Pliilippines both gving the largest share to "Rural 
Development". 

However, there are also here problems of classification, e,g. a Nutrition and HealUi 
^course may be somewhat unusual under the heading of sa^io-culturd broadcasts. Besides some^ 
language courses a replar item in all the countries, the list from Indonesia also includes subjects 
like "Mother as a Family Modemizer;" "Fundamentals of Hindu Reli^on**, "Etiquette in 
Eating" etc. Khmer Republic mentions radio drsmas b^ed on Khmer legends, I^os pve a 

10 i 
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Table 3: The Use of Radio for Induitrial/Commercial Workers in 1972 



ave. min/ No. of ave. min/ ave. duf^tion 

Country week for course week for in weeta 

talks cwrs^ 



Indonesia 6 21 37 

Laos 270 none - = 

Malaysia 60 none - 

Philippines 45 none - 

Sinpporp 1074 2 30 9 

ThailancI 169^ = - 

Vietnam lone none — ^ 



There were 42 cities beaming out the informaEion. 
^The fiHure represented the average of minutes per week beamed by main central and local 

stations. 

historical radio play over 6 weeks and folksongs, ^ile ocher countries did not mention special 
titles. 

e. Number of Listeners, It is remarkable that the estimates of the audienceni if pven, 
appear to be very precise, e,g. 15,650 for the Fishery couree in Indonesia, Generally, the 
estimates are rather low for n on- formal education br^dcastSj from 1,450 listening to a course 
on "flower planting m a hobby" to 177,520 interested in the rural programmes, broadcast by 
23 capital cities of provinces. But the figures are mostly between 20,000 and 30,000, while 
the audience in Singapore for rural broadcasts is estimated at 50,300. (Given the small number 
of farmers, this means about 100% coverageO The largest audience in the Philippines of L8 
million is to a programme produced by the government, and broadcast simultaneously by all 
the radio stations in the country, every day from 6 JO = 7 SLm\, which is entitled "Development 
of the Country", Some other national programmes reach from 300,000 to 700,000, but most 
of the programmes seem to be followed -by relatively small audiences, around 2040,000, at 
the regional and local levels. 

This would have the advantage that the feedback bGCOines relatively easy, but organiz- 
ing it, in a way that it worte well, is relatively enpensive. In countries where the commercial 
radio prevails (the Philippines and Thailand), one cannot expect that a station wUI spend much 
money to get the feedback it would need for organizing a good educational programme. 
On the other hand, the countries ^dth principally or only government or semi-government 
stations can only hope for more funds in most cases, when they produce better programmes. 
Nevertheless, it woi'ld seem that if a good co-operation between the respective ministries could 
be established, resulting in more funds for non^formal education radio broadcasts, a larger 
audience could be reached with, thanta to the feedback, more appropriate programmes which, 
in their turn, would attract more listeners. 

As mentioned before, the "hard-ware" appears to exist; Vietnam reported that, 
besides sufficient transjnitter capacity, there were no less than 5 million receivers which, for 
a population of approx. 18 million, means saturation. Here opportunities for the use of radio 
in non^formal education are clearly unomious. 



Table Ai The Use of Radio for Socio-cultural Devclopmcnl in 1972 



Country 



Indonesia 
Khmer Republic 
Laos 
Maluysia 
Philippines^ 
Sin pp ore 



Thailand 
Vietnam 



3 



ave. min/ 
week for 
talks 



480 
315 

1065 
300 
224 

1152 
340 
110 



No, of 
couraes 



13 
4 
4 

2 

4 
1 



ave, min/ 
week for 
course 



17 
ISO 

56 
30 
22 
30 

25 



ave, duration 
in weeks 



25 

5 

8 
30 
42 
10 

weekly 



jVnr Indnnesia. the figure rcpfcsghts tVxM averuge number of mmutes per week broadcast by 
radio stiitions in 4^2 centres* 

"Four nation wide systems exist in the Philippines. 

i^The avurn^c fi^iitL^ of minutes per we^k for Thuiland vas derived frbm the central and local 

staiions. 



D. THE USK OF TULEVISIQN 

I ^ i ^ 

There is no doubt about much more forceful p^sibilities of television as compared 
with radio as a medium of commumcation. However, it is equdly dear that it is much more 
expensive, not only because of the numerous relays it requires for the farther broadcast of its 
si^ials, the far higlier cmi of receivers, but also the inherently high expenditure required for 

the production of programmes. " ; 

! 

Nevertheless, also in the SfeAMEO countries televisiori becomes more and more 
popular, althou^i understandably mdstly in large cities and their immediate surroundinp, 
Vietnam repurted that there are 500,000 pHvniely owned TV sets: ( 

a. Notwithstanding the obvious limitations of televdsion, the audiences are in 
^neral considerably larger than those for radio. Estimates in Indonesia^ vary betiveen 100,000 
and 1 3 million, with most around half a million. Religims features are least popular: Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Buddhist programmes all remain well below 100,000... English and Indone' 
sian'lanpage courses have cl^e to one million vieu^rs, wiiile a course for manual work, 
Transistor Repairs, attracted nearly as many. Since TV is lar^ly a city feature, it is under- 
standable that a "Practical Guide to Use Pesticides" found less than 70,000 interested persons. 



' ^The esdniiitus in Indonesia take 3pparently into consideration that there are normally several 
Viewer, m TV set, since the total number of nets (Decembwr 1973) svas 270,000, more than half of these 
byifig in Jakarta. 



1 56 
1 fUS 



It is surprising, therefore, to sea that an equally agricultural propamme "The Problem of Rice 
Shortage" had an audience of very nearly 1 million. It is p^bly because city dwllers, as 
consunien are m much inteTCStod as the producer. The Philippines, Sinppore and Vietnam^ 
all report approxiniately the same size of audience, with differences according to the pro- 
gmime.but mostly around half a million^the other countries did not produce estimates. 

First of all, we should realize that the same size of audience in the countries just men- 
tioned, actually indicates a tremendous difference in the present potential of television to reach 
the population. Half a millim viewers means for Singapore 50% of the adult population, but 
It represents not even 1% in Indonesia, and again 4% in Vietnam and 2% in the Philippines, 

Secsn^yj JiJ_s_.re_markabl^ that even, now, when-television has , so to say^f just started 
in the SEAMEO countries, its audiences are already rou^ly ten times as large as th^ for 
similar radio pro^ammes. This is not true for certain special radio programmes, e.g. the 
Development Propainme in the Philippines wiiich has an even larger audience (L8 million) 
than ajiy TV programme, but in general it is true. For instance, a radio course in English in 
Indonesia has an estimated audience of 10,500, but there are 810,000 people interested in a 
similar television course. 

This would seem to show that the medium as such is more aLtractive, particularly 
since a language course can be pven just os well without pictures, TTierefore, one has to re- 
copiize the fact that television is more powerful as a means of communication. 

Thirdly, the fact that television is naturally connected with urban centres provides 
R new danger of further disadvantages for the rural areas. As it was seen in Chapter III, there 
is a continuous disadvantage for the rural areas as to the level of literacy. At present, most 
governments have decided to follow a policy of systematically setting up reading centres in 
as many villages as possible. One woild wonder, whether it would not be pc^sible to have this 
policy expanded to include television sets, as it has been done in Vietnam. It is clear that the 
cost involved is hi^, since it would require 1) an increase in the number of transmitters, 2) pro 
vision of television sets in thmisands of villages and 3) a maintenance service to keep. the sets 
in good repairs. However, it would mean that tlie inherently advantageous position of cities 
would for once be counter-balanced by sirrular facilities in rural areas. 

b. As was pointed out already, television Is not extensively used in rural develop- 
ment: besides the two coirses in Indonesia already mentioned, there is only one weeWy 10^ 
minute programme for farmers; in Malaysia, however, 2H hours are available, but no regular 
courses, which are not pven either in Thailand (40 minutes) or'in Vietnam (90 minutes), the 
only countries using television for this aspect of non^formal education. It requires Uttle 
imagination, however, to see how much could be achieved if television Nvould be available 
to strengthen agricultural extension and other rural services in their efTorts to ^pund knowledp 
about useful innovations* 

In this respect it is interesting to note that Vietnam already offers 90 minui:es of tele^ 
vteion Ume for farmers, and only 55 minutos of radio time, notwithstanding the relatively small 
number of TV receivers in mral areas. 



^ Vietnam roported no (Igures buE indicated that 77% of thy population prefyf tdevision to 
radin. High usage is therefore probiible* 
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c. As far as tde^awi proff ammes "lor meracy teaching, or for newlitmtmm 
concemei these are hardly conducted Indeed, Khmer Republic mentions some programmes, 
but they seem rather to refer to rogular schod telewsion programmei. From the Philippines 
4propammes are reported, but here apin it is indicated that they are not specifically orpnized 
to help new^llterates in readng; the titles would indcate that these are general propammes at a 
level understan^ble to ever>'body. The one hair weeWy "Uteracy pro^jnme" of Malaysia is 
more particularly me^t for thme vjho became htirate in the national languap; they may have 
been uterate in another language already. Neverthele^, this would seem the ody cms of televi^ 
sion in the service of s^preading literacy, since also the Hiai report rather referred to propammes 
of the same naturi as thme In ^e Philippines^ 



"^^"^T^oul^seem, therefo^ that in nwie of ihs SEAMEO cwntries, with the exception 
of Malayda, televiiion is systematicdly used to impart literacy, or to encoura|e new literates 
to use further their newly acquired abilities. This is un^fttandable iniofar illiteracy 
is generally low in uifean areas, where television has its most immediate impact, Nevertheless, 
if it is believed that is is worthwiiile to make use of this mediim. to bnprove the literacy level ^ 
including arithmetic, a most needed knowled|e, certainly in towns It may be considerad to 
use television.^ 

d. Television programmes for indusirial/commercial worlwrs were produced, ac- 
cordingto the replies, by Malaysia, SingapOTC and Thailand, However, we cannot say for certain 
that these propammes were particularly meant for industrial or commercial workere to im- 
prove their skills. The questionnaire may not have been clear enough in this respect. Malayda 
pves '^as and when necessary" nev*^reel coverage and mapzineatems referring to the subject, 
but no special courses, Singapore lists 7 propammes, two of which-according to the titl^-are 
connected with industrial workers: **Our Worter** (aice in two weeks) and **VocatiOTal Gui- 
dance" which is pr^ably rather meant for ywng people than for eitabllshed, or young already 
specialized workers. Thailand indicates that eveiy week 26 minutes are given to vocational/ 
techjiicai subjects. 

On the other hand, althcw^ Indonesia does not transmit special propammes for a 
special poup of workers, it did indicate some real vocational training pro^ammes, probably 
meant exactly for the non-specialist who wished to learn how to repair transistor radios. Other 
courses were "How to keep bees properiy" and *'How to preserve fmit" -perhaps not specid 
vocational training, but courses useful to anybody interested, 

It would appear, therefore, that one should conclude that regular television cairses 
in vocational/techniual training either to show innovations in the work procedure, useful for 
established workers, or to undertake or assist the training of new conjiers is not common 
practice in the areL\ 



speeial issua of Litefacy DUcussion, (Vol. I No, 2, 1970), was devoted to the use of radio 
and television in teaehin^ literacy. This appeared to be parEicularly helpful when use eould be made of moni- 
tors, since even with EeleviMon it would be hard for an illiEcrate to become literaEe^-Lltefacy Discussion is 
published (in English and f-reneh) by the InternaEional Institute forAdulE Literacy McEhods, P.O. Box 1555, 
Tehcrsn* Iran. 
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Table 5^ The Use of Television for Soci^cultural Development 



Country 



Indonasia 
Khmer Republic 
Malaysia 
Philippines 
Singapore 
Thailand ^ 
Vietnani 



aye, no. of 
minjwek 
for talfa_ _ 



240 
60 
300 
375 
230 
-116- 
130 



No/ of 
couises 



none 

3 

noie 

5 



I 



ave. no. of 
min./watk 
per com^_ 



20 



30 



20 



20 



aye. dutation 
in weeks 



27 



26 



31 



weekly 



Note The fitiei of Jakarta, Joiyakarta and M'idan ^ro the places for telecasting in Indongiia. 



Far mora popular are socio-cuttural television programniaSj m shown in Table 5, 
The Khmer Republic provides a variety of subject over the School Television Prc^ramme (one 
hour per week), but this progranune finds audiences aitside the schools as welh 

The subjects are naturally of peat variety: Indonesia provides varioiw language courses, 
as do most other countries, Sinppore particularly concintrating on En^sh (in fact, 4 out of 
the 5 courses mentioned, the fifth proslding guitar lessons); Malaysia offers courses in Art 
Drawing, Chess for Beginners Folk dancing, while Vietnam produces a course in social 
studies. The other countries do not pve special titles. 

A glance at Tables 6 and 7 will show that television, even more than radio, concentrates 
on socio-cultural programmes, which will not surprise anybody. Apdnj it is remarkable that a 
course which mi^t i^ually not have a tremendous apped, like "Psycholo^ for You'* (Indone- 
sia) is estimated to be followed by 270,000 viewrs. Even **Vocal Music Lessons" (dso Indone- 
sia) draw a 135,000 audience. More than half a million followed a cmirse in Family Planning. 

f Use of Books along with Radio/TV Courses. Before closing this section, it may 
be of interest to summarize the replies received to the question how far books were used in 
combination vrfth radio/tele^4sion courses. Out of the 31 radio and 22 TV courses mentioned 
by Indonesia, this was done in the case of 6 courses: 4 langiage courses (Bahasa Indonesia, 
English Conversation course, a course in Genman and a course in French) and besides in an 
Educational Administration and a New Mathematics course. 

"""^ \ 

The use of bopte. may be a sort of test on the seriousness with which the^ course is 
followed: the participant has been ^^lUng to buy the book and is apparent^ determined to com- 
plete the coufic, taking thetrouble lo study the material. The number of participants varied.^ 
from 1,600 to 10,500. Laos mentioned the use of books in connection with school radio, but 
here it would seem that we are dealing with a feinforcement of the formal educational system. 
In Vietnam a printed guide was used for a radio course in En^ish, while in Singapore in the 
nrst two parts of the 4 series TV course "English for Everyone" as well as in die Guitar series 
books were used. Moreover, in the 3 *1ife audience" radio courses, organized in 1971, 1972 
and 1973 and discusing "Singapore and the Technological Age", "Improvement of Manage^ 
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Tlble 6- Time Use by the Central md Local Radio Systems in Various Fields of 
Non-Formal Education, 1972 

(in percmta ges ofNFE time) 
Cultural 



Countty 



Indmiesia 
Khmir Republic^ 
Laos 

=Maiaysiii ; 
Phiiippinas 
Sihppore 
Thailand^ 
Vietnam 



New 
Literates 



Rui^ 
Develop. 



Ind/ 
Comin. 



none 
nOTC 

5 

6 
19 

none 
43 

none 



22 ^ 
none 
13 
61 
43 
2 

26 
33 



5 
25 
17 

1 

47 

10 

nong 



73 
75 

65 

-29- 



37 
51 
21 
67 



Listeners* 



Uctualiy S hours lehod fadJo, but wiih an estimated audience of at least as many-out-otichooi 
^he proirammes are intended to be pneral teiev^edge for the ii^w literates, not literacy 



Table 7: Time Used by the Central and Local Televbion Networks for Programmes 
in Non-formal Education, 1972 

/ (in percenta$es ofNFE time) 



Cotintry 



IndOTiesio 

Khmer RepubUc- 

M^aysia 

Philippines 

Singapore 

Thailand ^ 

Vietnam 



New 


Rural 


Industrial 


SocicN 


Literates 


Development 


Commercial 


Cultural 


noie 


4 


8 


38 


none 


none 


ncme 


100 


11 


25 


11 


S3 


31 


none 


none 


69 


nme 


nCTie 


19 


81 


63. 


9' 


6 


22 


none 


40 


none 


60 



"Actually school televUion 

hhc pro^ammc. are intended to be pneral knowledge for the new literates, not Htcracy courses 

inent S)dW\ and "Sinppore on the change'* respectively, the participants in the life courses 
(arourid 200) received a synopsis before each talk was gven. However, this is ^viaisly not 
equivalent to a course book, to be used as necessary complement to the course. The other 
countries did not mention the use of printed material along with such courses. 

It would seem to be good practice to combine the written and the spoken word, and 
the remainiqs effects of any course will obviously be much longer and complete if boota are 
used, which Jong after cQmpletioh of the course, can always be consulted apin. 
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E. THE PRESS AND NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 



' '- a. Newspapers are still the choapest reading material available and momover a con- 
tinuing source oflnfomial education. As s^'^'l^ tii^Y are excellent as follow-up to literacy courses, 
altliougli it h nut certain if these courses really bring peopje at the level that tliey can read 
newspapers uitli coniprehension. Nevertheless, this seems the level such courses should aim at; 
if the language used in newspapers is too coniplicated, tlic coutSe has failed to: achieve its 
purpi^e: to biring the ilHteraie - oi poor reader # a( a level of reading and understanding that 
he can follow at least the main news items and tnaiures, - - - I 



This is in lact a relatively high leveK even If one would not expect that all the parts 
of u paper, such us business and commerciid iiems, are clear to the general rcader.| However, 
it wcHiId certiinly be useful if literacy courses would use newspapers m reading i-naterial to-, 
wiirtis the eudof u coufse. This would accustuinihe netvliterute to the special language of head 
lines, abbreviations and telegram style utien used. More important sti)l. it would uccu^iom 
hini to llnd his way in the various pa^s lo pick those items wluch are of interest to him. 

In certain literacy courses mock^papers are issued, in bolder type than normally used,- 
but having several lentures of the real papers, to accustom the participants to this rather parti- 
cular type of reading materiah It also happens that actual nev^spapers' reserve comer for 
neoliteiates, again in bold type and in simple'sentenees, but still carrying the major news items, 
liov^ever, it was not reported tjiatjuch an assistance to neo-Hteraies was provided by any of the 
newspapers in the rcgon, ^ / . 

: I 

Besides their important task of infomial educators, newspapers often also assume the 
task of non-formal educators, carrying particular columns on political, economic, social, 
medical or other problems, or corners for special groups of^readers, usually with an educational 
purp(^e, but obviously avoiding to assume a ''teaching'' style, since the purpose always remains 
to provide interesting and possibly pleasant reading. 

. When asked whether an estimate could be made of the ''educational content" of the 
major newspapers, most respondents have beti. kind enoi^i to oblige, although no definiiion 
had been ^ven iof the term, Tliis had purp^ely been omitted, for the same reason as no defini- 
tion had been ^ven of the term "literacy": it seemed better to leave this to each country to 
decide. However, Jb^i£|pun dent for Singapore rightly replied that this question could not be 
answered, sint^e no dennition had been gven, and sent sample copies of various papers, leaving 
it to the research team to judge for themselves, [n fact, leaving aside pure news items, advertise^ 
ments,pure entertainment, commercial and business news, we thought that the Singapore papers 
carried approximtifely 8 ,10% ^'educational content", this was not very far from what our 
respondents from otlier countries considered to be educational content, the range being in 
Tliailand 5^10^, somewhat higher in La^, Malaysia and the PhiHppinesXiO-30%) and lower in 
Indonesia (3'6%), while the other countries did riot give estimates. One may conclude that, 
educationally speaking, a newspaper is a good buy, 

b. Much of their innuence obviously depends on Ww circulation of the newspapers. 
As in (he audiences of radio and television, the actual tlKUres were in some countries not too 
tiir aparl, e.g. 30,000 80,000 in Maluysin, Thailand, Singapore and Vietnam, with a hi^ier 
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of the Straits Times published both in Malaysia (137,000) and Siniapore (138,000) and 
the Sunday Times (150,000, a weekly obvioisly) in the latter country, and in Thailand Dmly 
Nem (138,000) and Thai-Rath (320,000). Much smaller editions were issued in Laos (2,000- 
5,000), while in hidonesia the 32 papers had a wide range from 2,500 to around 100,000 
(Konpas and Merdeka) with an average of about 29,000. 



As pdnted ait earUer, the similarity actually means dissimilarity, since one has^to 
take into consideration the number of Uterate inhabitanls and of newspapers^JA^mp^ini^^ 
countries mentidned 5 to 8. Total circulation in relation to population clearly is W^est in 
Sinwore (550,000) which-as Malaysia-pubUshes papers not only in the national language 
bui al so in Chi neirTOrE^Trfott^ 

(163,000), Indonesia (935,000) and Uos (13,000), . 

For newspapers the same remark can be made as for televisi^: the clientele is urban, 
not ^xciasively, but nearly so. Newspapers are still a rare commodity in villages, partly because 
of less inieretit-but villagere also like to listen to the radio news, althoi^ it is true that in general 
tins ir .est is relatively less than in cities-partly because the price is for the generally poorer 
villagers relatively lii^ and particularly, it is, in many countries, practically impmsible to. 
orianize a more or less satisfactoiy delivery service. However, a newlpaper in a \illage may be 
read by qiiUe a number of people. A solution may perhaps be found in maidng weeklies availa^ 
ble at probably subsidized rates in village libraries, or reading centres. However, it should be 
stated that even in urban areas, except in Singapore, newspaper circulation is relatively low in 
the SEAMEO countries. 

c. No questions were asked about book production, but respOTdents could provide 
infofmation on the use made of ieajlets, brochures, etc, by the various extension services. This 
was indeed generally done, althouii we have no ngures about the actual number distTibuted: 
Such materials should obviously be available in viHage reading centres. Thailand plans to have 
7,000 of thejTi by 1976, and in Indonesia many are funcrioning already, M^t countries re- 
copiize the importancu of such centres of information, and it is not seldom the rather modest 
school liuiary v^^iere such materials are kept, along with children's boote and anything else 
which can serve as reading material. 

Obviously, a separate reading and infomiation centre would be desirable and may not 
be beyond the nnancial capacities of most countries, if the villagers themselves were interested 
to help construct it. 

As to the leaflets themselves, it is obviously important that they should be attractive 
to read. Unfortunately, this is not always the case, althou^ we have already mentioned, in a 
different context, the picture-oriented leaflets used to overcome possible reading flaws with the 
clientele. 

Government services must always be careful to keep expenses low, but the difference 
in cost between a well produced and pleasant pamplilet and a dull one is insignificant. So why 
not use attractive material to ''seir' a good thing?. 

F. GROUP USE OF THE MASS MEDIA 

? 

a. Advantages of such Groups. Group i^e of mass media, be it radio listening, televi- 
sion vievving or reading has definite advantages, apart from the Tmi and ^vious advantage of 
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ecaiomic use of hardware. It inay be one of the immediate purples of a farmers' association; 
otherwise would there be any real programme for regular meeting^?. 

.Secondly i the exchange of experience in a natural discussion of the programmes or the 
^ brochure read, leading to real involvement rather than passive attention. 

Thircfly, the sQC'ml status the participants will acquire by joining the "club". This will 
more or less oblige them, thanks to the social control witliin such a usually rather small group 
(10-20 would probably be the best size), to carry out the new practice if the group agreed that 
..iL.would be worthwhile tiying (and the extension services concerned had indeed helped to see 
that the physical requirements were available). 

Fourthly, such groups as slated above, would be helpful as,feed»back units to brMd- 
casting services, but also Co extension services which would be Uieir counterparts in the person 
of the leader of the group, 

Fifthlyj reading a brochure - perhaps on the same subject as the radio talk which ob' 
viously would be an ideal combination, but requires excellent organization and co-ordination- 
is a natural follow*up activity for new literates. In fact, in Indonesia the Panti Musjawarah 
Pembangunan (Discussion poups for Development) is such an organization. A sample survey 
carried out in West Java by the Provincial Office of Community Education showed that there 
were indeed encoura^ng results: increase in reading ability and more demand for reading 
materialj but also increase in adoption of new farming techniques and more demand foragrOf 
chemical products,^ ^ ■ 

Finally, organizing such g^oups creates a certain demand for leadership which will 
be useful in other respects as welL ■ ; _ 

. b. The Training of Monitors. How far do such poups exist in the SEAMEO area, 
and do they function well? In Indonesia such groups are apparently useful and also exist in a 
different forrti of radio forums, getting together in a conmmnity centre, where the radio has 
been placed, all the services of rural development have made available their pamphlets, and 
where the village library is located. 

Here we find an example of real co-operation between services which appears to have 
excalient results; The groups are usually under the leadership of a "contact farmer" a man who 
has received a short training and acts as the counterpart of Uie extension worker as described 
earlier in Chapter IV, His group of :*progressive farmers ' indeed helps to create an atmosphere 
of purposeful activity in the village in various aspects of rural development. 

Similarly^ in Khmer Republic and Laos such graips exist, both countries reporting 
monitors^ but those in Laa being trained. 

AJthou^ in Maiaysia=as is well known— Farmers' Associations are playing a most useful 
role, according to the report there were no monitors' of radio listening groups at all and were 
not feh to be needed. 



P,S* MafUdidjaja: "A New Approach to Adult Literacy", Literacy Discussion, Vol II No 1 
WinUr 1971, p. 93 ff. 
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As reprds the Philippinas, it was reported that trained mcmitors were available for the 
government sponsored broadcast for Adult Education and Out-of-Schod Youth Groups. There 
were none f^r the Ustening groups of non-commercial private network broadcasts. 

Singapore had both^trained and untrained monitors, but Thailand and Vietnam prac- 
tically had no monitors at all, since in the latter countries poup listenini hardly occuired. 
This u understandable taking into consideration the very large number of radio sets m these 
countries. ^ » 

M "the countries using monitors felt that their further training was needed, and this 
indeed would be an excellent way of bringing about the "multiplier" effect one always hopes 
to achieve in training. 

" The task of the monitor Is not only that of orpnlzing and leading his group. He 
should be able to import bn the discussions, at least when they shoulrt lead to conclusions the 
broadcasting system or the extension service ought to know, Besides, he should m^ake plans 
for action of the members of the group and be able to be the linkbetween them and the central 
orpnlzation. 

Much depends, therefdre, on them and their training is of great importanca.^to the 
group but also to the good functioning of the broadcasting system and extension semce. It 
should not be forgotten that nearly all the staff - certainly of networta - consists of city people. 
The man who produces the broadcasts for farmers is nd farmer himself, nor the author ot the 
agricultural pamphlets. They may have had some rural experience, but they may not realize 
. that this experience is no longer as valid as %ey believe. Cotrstant contact, therefore, with 
actual rural Ufe is needed for these who produce the advice. They cannot go to Uie viUage all 
the tlme=but they should at least now and then=anathe contact with farmers groups will be an 
absolute "must" for them to remain up-to-date. 

Q 

ft " ' • 

G. COMMENTS OF THE RESPONDENTS 

The questionaire requested ,ie respondents to sve their comments on a) the role of 
the mass media in their country, b) problems connected with a possible lack of trained per- 
sonnel and c) problems concerning the use of the mass media for non-formal education. 

When summarizing the replies, we should like to state again our gratitude to the res- 
pondents for their often elaborate and thouglitful answers. 

a Opinions differed as regards the role of the mass media, some responderits felt 
that, with all their problems, radio, television and press were doing a decent job (Khmer 
Republic Malaysia, the Pliillppines), or on the contrary, were not performing as they should 
■ Vietnam), while the others mude no comments or.tated the objectives. Th^se ^.re 

ESdby the respondent from Indonesia to be to provide infomiatlon, education mi hed^hy 
en erta nmLt. However, lack of facUities (only 270,000 TV sets) was one of the drawback 
MoreS^li^k of co-ordination of services made it Impossible to draw up an integrated plar, for 
' !SonJ radio and television. He suggests that the educational activities in all the mm.stnes: 
shoirid be coordinated in a new Directorate General of Educational Broadcashng. 

^liailand's respondent is very critical, of the radio/TV system as a whole: the mass 



media are just advertising media; mwew©r; there is lack of co-ordination between the govern" 
mejit agendes. Facilities are plenty, in fact too ma^ 

. In Vietnam the basic problem is that the country is at war, which means that mOL^ 
time is devoted to national defense th^an education over the networks. Similarlyi he doubts 
the educatiaial value of the newspapers as well:^ rather infornmtive than edUcationaL Articles 
i^ftnded to bi educational are taken over from foreign papers and hardly apply to the situa- 
tion in Viitndm' * ■ - ^ ^ 

b. Training problems were experienced in most countries, wth the exception of 
Malaysia, md, to pme extent, TTiailand, 'In both countries training facilities are available, 
however* in Thailand the netwdrte, even if occasionally employing paduates from the 
several universities offering courses, do not pve them the opportunity of putting into practice 
wh|it they have learned. The training, it is felt in Indonesia, concerns the propamme produc- 
tion personnel particularlyi le^ so the^technicd personaeU This is also keenly felt in Khmer, 
Laos an4 the Philippines. The latter country, however, mentions ^th satisfaction that the- 
networks, both governmental and ccnnmercid,^have played a paitive rote in promoting the 
Masagana'99 pro^amme for higher rice production; it vm possible to achieve a helpftil feed- 
back by inviting the farmers to mention their pr^lems in writing to the networte wliere they 
then were discussed during the first 15 minutes of aje^Iar farmer programme. Nevcrthelass, 
there is lack of trained personnel for non-formal education which should be able to better 
plan, produce and evaluate their pr^rammes. 

In Shigdpore one needs special personnel! educational broadcasteis, film producers, 
broadcasting eri^nears, mass media specialists, behavioral science specialists, specidists in 
retrieval and field specialists in the mass media. 

The respondent for Vietnam states that lack of trained personnel ■ is a mafor drav^ack, 
especially in planning. Hardly any analyds of feed-back is being done. 

c. The use of mass media in non-fonnal education in devdopment. The comments 
made here may be summarized by quoting a statement made by the respondent from Vietnam: 
*'The most si^ificant task shoild be a concrete approach blI gdvermnental level, to be adopted 
for the promotion of npn-form^d education which seems to be another facet of national invest- 
ment in which the mass mecfia should be caisidered national rBsaurces as often recommended 
by Unesco. A conceptual approach should be adopted so that the objectives of the project 
on the use of the mass media for non-formal education may be clearly defined." Only then 
would an evaluation be possible, .r 

In the Philippines the prc^lem of ccNordination betweeri the numerous government 
services dealing with devel^ment on the aie hand, and the government and commercial 
networks on the other, appears to be the major pr^lem, quite apart from that of fmance, a 
difficulty d)viwsly mentioned more than onc«. Let us conclude this section ^th a pertinent 
description ^ven by the respondent frCTn Singapore; 



= ^The estabUshment of the figional Centre for Produetion and Training for Aduh Education 
Television (CEPTA) in Sin^pore in November 1973 may solve some of the major problems felt; Cfaining fov 
TV programme pfoductiran pcrsonneh The wof Idng papers diseuiied at the founding meeting may already 
constitute valuable materiaL See Priceedings of CEPTA TV Association Inaugural Meenng, GfiPTA, 
Sinppofe, 
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"To pin manmum reSultr m thrquickest possible manner in the shortest time availa- 
ble with hi^est efficiency and effectiveness with minimum cost'; 

H, STUDIES ON MASS MEDIA 

Studies on the way in which the mas^ media can serve non-formal education were re- 
norted from Indonesia and Thailand, The findings of one of the Indonesian studies were sum- 
marized and showed that rural educational radio br^dcasts in the Semarani and J^akarta 
re0ons(Java)in 1972 ware particularly appreciated if the subject was of direct interest tpthemp 
and the presentation was then less important. Obviously, lively presentation is better liked than 
a long dull speech, but a subject of little genuine interest could never be saved by excellent 
-presentation. People liked to hear about new developments and innovations. Clear infomiation 
CTi'wliat will be broadcast is definitely necessary, and?it is important to do It at a time convenient 
10 the audience. \ 

Tlie Directorate of TVRI (Televisi Republik Indonesia) conducted an enquiry about 
the effectiveness^ of the television pro^ammes in 1972 and 1973 the main findings of which 
were that 70% of the audience followed TV programmes for at least 2 hours per day; that the 
best time was 9-10 p.m., the audience consisted m^tly of teenagers (18 years) and young 
adults (25 years) and the programmes best liked were English lessons, news items and dramas 
with an educational purpose, 

in Thailand an audience survey was carried out by the National Statistical Office 
(1968-1969) on radio and television, and a Directory on Mass Communication (19704971) 
was prepared by the School of Journalism and Mass Communication, Thammasart University. 
More studies are to be expected in the course in the current year. 

Last year a case study' was conducted by the School of Public Relations on the Recep' 
tivenessto Mass Media.oT the Thai People, in a Rural Community, (in Ban Rai Sub^district, 
Suphanburi Province, approx. ISO km, .northwest of Bangkok). It was a large village of 91 16 
inhabitants (1120 housesholds), and a saniple of 168 households was taken, one adult per 
hwisehald (90 males and 78 females)., No less than 92% were living on farming, and a little 
more than half the sample had finished lower primary school (4 years). It was found that 7l% 
had a radio receiver in the household and 63% listened almcst everyday, and only 4% never 
listened. Favourite propammes were apparently strongly divided: 29% preferred news, 17% 
music and 13% Northeastern native songs. ^ The percentage of tht^e reading newspapers, at 
least now and then, was hi^i: 49% , but this area has an easy road connection with Bangkok. 

As reprds the reliability, of the suurcc of information, 63% of the respondents said 
that information received from the sub-district head or village head was reliable, while 11% 
(mostly males) preferred radin broadciisls. !i sliould he added thul the educational background 
of the villagers is hclow averuge, since many of them come here as'migrants from the Northeast^ 
ern area where cducationai facillUes are less developed. ■ 

One study carried out in Vie,inam by the Alpandrc de Rhodes Educntional Television 
Centre, Saigon (1971 ), shoukl ulso He mejitioned. Ij was reported that the Research Depart^ 
ment visited, early 1970, more than 60 hamlets in 5 provinces to collect information on interest 
in educational television prngranmies and potential teleclub leaders. This interest appeared to 
exist and one started work against the backgruund uf more than of the pupulation having 
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had less than three years of elementary schtioling, one Ihird of the primary school children out 
of school (at the time of the study) and illiteracy being hi^ier than 40%, 

Four series of programmes svere prepared: ctie for children, one on hoalth, the third 
on nutrition, and the last series depicting the life story; of a lower middle class family and 
their problems having become refugees, Tlie. series consist of.20-26 programme ftaturesvbased 
us carefully as pc^sihlo on tiie cxisiing situation and so conceived that the lessons art applicable. 
:t.gl the serieH On nutrition dbes not require much additional time or expenditure to prepare 
Vhe ^fcuHi. In tliis way it is hoped that,^ with the help of the teleclubs, the'propammes ^11 be 
eirectivt:. 1 

In the ccmtest of how mass media may help to promote innovations-an important part 
of non'-fonnnl education-thc Development Support Communication Service (DSCS)^ 
LiNDF/UNlCE;F centre in Bangkok, should be mentioned. Tins service is meant to be used by/ 
guvernniuiUb planning to introduce major changes, such as resettlement projects. DSCS would 
stucly f!ie existing situation, as well as the circumstances in the new area, identify the problems 
as wc^ll as the udvantagcs probably involved in the change. Similarly, the administrative set-up 
is studied, in order to know the organizational structure. Then communication materials are. 
prcpured with the assistance of national specialists ^lo, wherever available, should also con- 
duct the suciologicuI-= economic study of the communities concerned. 

The coninumicatinn material is pretested and, after adjustnient, the rnessagcs are de- 
livered usinu the media most likely to have the desired impact, to prepare the population con- 
eerned for : ulianiies N|liich will occur. 

' \ ' 

\ 

1. CONCT^USIONHiAND RKCOMMKNDATIONS 

- \ ■ " ' • 

L Althougii it appears that television is a mmi powerful means of communication, 
preferred to radio, it ih at present only of minor interest nonTormal education in rurJI 
areas (except Singapore), since the reach is too limited, and not mly in the ^ographical 
sense, us TV sets are loo expensive for the large majority of persons in need of non-formal 
education. i 

However, in certain SEiAMliO countries coverage is already wide; in such cases, and 
whenever the reach of television becomes larp-and electricity is available-viUage television 
sets should he provided by the governnient on easy temis, preferably to Farmers' Associations, 
for use hi a conuiumif entre. There should also be available brochures, ne^papers, or weck- 
hu?,. along with ht)(iks in t!ie village libtary, so that various types of information are available in 
ihe sninc piace= ^ \ , \ 

3. C.iroiip use of mass media wouid seem to have considerably advantages and 
should he encouraged in order to lacilitute the work of the various extension services, to 
make the mcssai^s from these services, brLxidcast or printed, more effective, and to promote 
reading ubiliiv and interest. However, training of leaders of such group should not be ne^ected, 
lis they liave \ u play an impiirtunt role in extension as well as in feed-back, 

3. The cluiice of the ipuss media, at present largely limited to radio and print, 
slinnld getieially not he one tif either- or, but rather be found in a judicious combination of 
iiolh. This svill fcijuire i\ giLsit deal of careful cti-operaLion and eo-ordination of services^ in 
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which coinniercial networks should also be involved. It would seem that generally the "hard- 
ware" fot. sfltlsractoty radio broadqasts docs not provide a major difficulty, 

4. Lick of co-ordination is felt to be one of the niajor hindrances of efficient and 
effective functioning of broadcasting systems along with extensiOTi services. It would seem 
that, in ordcr.to make co^ordinotion possibJe, a new high-level organisation shoulri be create^ 
recognif.ed by all services concerned, public and private. ' 

5. The problem of lack of trained personnel in various branches of networks* but 
particularly in planning and producing as well as evaluatini programme material, calls for 
serious consideration by the^' governments uf the countries where this need is felt. It will be 

^unavoidable to find funds to undertake such training, since extension services alOTC, even 
when well orpnized and nialdng use of irainnd ''contact men" or similar persons providing a 
multiplier effect, will not b^ able to function well ^thout the assistance ofithe mass media. 

6. Should radio networks function well, then, they should be well acquainted svith 
the socio-cultural and ccpnomic situation, the needs and p^sibilities of tlie groups of the 
population they intend to serve. Studies should be undertaken wherever feasible^ and visits 
be paid by the brcadcasting and extension personnel, to discuss on the spot special successes 
or problems. Besides the necessary feedback, this will also provide interesting programme 
materiah ' . ^ . 

J, 111 order to achieve a better ui.H-'^st'anding of the effectiveness of the 
as a support of non-forrnal education activitii^L, evaluation studies should be undertak^^n, pre- 
ferably ai'the same lime as the learning actk\i^y be^ns. TTiis-will have the advantage that a 
proper basis is established for the operation of the extension service, as v^ll as a baseline is 
produced from where any ciiange can be nieasured. In this respect the possibility of requesting, 
particularly wlien major changes are considered, the co^operatibn of the UNDP/UNICEF 
Development Suprort Ctximiunication Service, Bangkok, may be cohsidered, 

8. Althou^i newspapers have a Hmitad or even very small circulation and aie, in all 
respects, city ^cent red, they do provide cheap and interesting rending matarial which would be 
welcome in^ every village library or commimiiy centre. However, distribution difnculties may^ 

'.|yake- wide circulation in rural areas difQcult, if not imp^sible. In such cases weeldles, whose 
educational content tends to be higiier than that of dailies, may still be provided. To enable 
rural people to ihake real use of such publications, they should be provided free or at a special 
rate, while organii^ers of literacy courses should aim at enabUng their clientele to read these 
publicati Oil , . • 

9. Specially produced brochures issued by extension services should be written in a 
clear, ^siniple ^tylc, well produced with pictures where useful in order to be attractive, p^sibly 
in the style of comics. Similarly, the lan^age and style of special rural broadcasts should be 
adopted to the audience arid may mix entertainmei^t with the message, using popular heroes 
.ur folklore ngurcs or whatever is appropriate to make the message interesting, 

10. Provif^ing healthy entertainment in rural areas is not the easiest but certainly 
one of the miM valivible tasks of the mass mccUa which should help to make life more interest- 
ing and enjoyable "tu, people wlio suffer many disadvantages. If mass media concentrate more 
on village culture, rural people may become better aware of the values of their own cidture and 
take pride in it. ' * 

: , I'S 
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Chapter Saven 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



^ • (■ 

Tliu study un non-inrniul cducnliun in the SUAMHO Region wus conducted witli the 
aim tu i^ithcr InroriiiLition on signillcuiU on-going progranimes/projccts in non-fonnal educa- 
tiiui and lo ideniilV problems vvell as polcnlials of the broad spectrum of non-formal educa= 
(ion aciiviiieb in the region with a vir'w toward reconimending subsequent re^onal and/or na- 
tioiia! activnis. ' 

The study cannot claim to he as thoruuuli and eonipletd as one aiiglil wislu Available 
.inftirmation was abundant on certain details yet frequently shaky on major issues, thus, un- 
manageable. For an extremely comp>ex and elusive subject as non-formal^education, an in- 
quiry can only be at best inconiplete. In luct. the results raise more questions than what the 
' inquiry attempts to answer. At most, llie present study as an explofatory venture can only be a 
modest alienipl to scratch the surlaec of a vastly complex subject enmeshed in kaleidt^eopic 
sellings and cultures of the SEAMEO region. It can be said with confidence, however, that 
the study is fairly^ comprehensive, having concentrated on the principal facets of non-fonnal 
educatioi in thre^ urgent areas of concern, nameh , literaey, technical/vocational training, and 
rural development, including certain reicvant aspecis of mass media. 

The following are significant features of the Hndinp of the study: 

a. The changes in the econumy in the SEAMEO r.^on as a wliole are marginal, 
althougli some countries have shown definite progress or improvement. Educationally, it 
follows that some countries are hard put to increase the percentage of children going to school, 
wfule in others all children have that opportunity. There are, if any, little extra resoureas left 
to ■ppade the poor quality of school education. Facing this common problem, it is a m- 
Jural course lor the countries of the rc^on to search for a more relevant and economical 
alternative. Non^formal education, thus, is being examined wdth the prospect of offering answeis 
to the problems being faced. 

b. - A more critical look at the existing formal systems of education in the re^on 
reveals unrealistically hup expense, huge wastage in some countries and, of special signi Seance 
to our study, a huge proportion of young people outside the school who command no parti^ 
cular skills to earn a living besides iiaditional farming. Worse is the tact that, once literate, a 
large proportion of them relapse t o being illiterate. Income gap, communication gap, and many 
other di^advai'itages and social ills naturally follow the course. The total situation again points 
to the pressing need for the SHaMEO countries to drastically reform their education 
systems (formal and non^fornml). one aspect of whiy h is, for some of the countries, to increase 
the percenlauc of rlie huduet for educitidn. 
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c. There have existed in all SEAMEO countries some lands or forms of non-formal 
education during the past decades. However, such educational activities were not recopiized 
as NFE in its brmder sense as is currently viewed. The sponsors of these activities were niarely 
resporiding to chaUengni opportuniUes and situations, without the thought that ^lat they 
were doing, in fact, was quite relevant to the needs of their cUentele and, probably, a tremen^ 
dously powerful means to enhance the development of their country. The modern concept and 
the vdue of Jion^formal educatiCTi was only recently invigorated. However, aie should take 
care not to reprd it as the solution ^to all educational problems, 

d. ' Non^fomal education activities in the SEAMEO countries ais undertaken in a 
milieu of ptat social and cultural diversity. The success or failure of any non^fonnal education 
programme/prqiect depends quite si^ificantly upon how well it has been conceived and how 
weU it is conducted and administered to suit the social and cultural pecuUarities existmg m each 
count ly. 

e. There Is a rich variety of ideas and practices of non^ormal education going on in 
the SEAMEO countries, rangng from adult literacy courses to extension projects of high yield 
rice production, to courses m modem management techniques, ete. In any case, non-formal 
education programmes were launched to meet the needs both of the people and the country. 
Naturally, the varieties are more than what a.e actually offered in Uie formal education system, 
simply because m^t non^formal education programmes are need^oriented as '^11 as action^ 
oriented, 

r There are also a great many agencies and organizations taking part in offering 
non^formal education aetivitles with different depces of intensity and/ or coverage.: Normally, 
NFE activities by government authorities predominate while those undertaken by private 
agencies of various kinds to play significant roles thougli many of thum are rather obscure 
in some instances. Consequently, there are endless vancties of programmes-all suggesting the 
peat dynamism and unlimited scope of non-formal education. 

g. It is generally accepted that the non-formal mode of education is cheaper than 
the formal one. Evidence in our inquiry suggests that this is particularly true because the non^ 
formal System utilizes existing facilities, usually created for schools. It can be inherently 
cheaper only if it Is hcmi orpnlzed, i.e. if it is more precisely geared to'the real needs of the 
niany groups of learners and continues to use existing facilities in schools or ftctories, or 
wherever they may be found. 

h. The surve> of the existing programmes/projects suggested that there are a num- 
ber of programmes/projects with liigli potential or special features (See Chapters Hi, IV and V) 
winch could be . further developed and also provide helpful guidance for other SEAMEO 
member countries. 

Notwithstanding the aHove sipificant features, a number of crucial questims remain 
unanswered, and in the opinion of the Research Team these wwld provide challenges for 
thc^e involved or interested in non^formal education to delve further into them. These 
questions are: 
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1. Do we believe that nOT-formal education can truly help solve the educaticmal 
crisis we are now facing? If so* to what extent? 

2. How could we avoid overestimating and/or underestimating the potentialities of 
non-formal education? 

3. How do we conceive, plan, and implement any nai-fo!mal education programne 
in the li^t of its true nature on the onQ lind and the prevailing socio^COTomic circumstances 
In the country on the other? 

4. How should we organize and operate a nOT-formal educatiai pro^amme ^thout 
over-organization or over-institutionalizing, and as such, fonnalizing4l? 

5. In the selected areas of this stuoy, namely, literacy, rural development, and 
technical/vocational training, to ^at extent can non^omal education be used, and how can the 
mass media best be utilized in this respect? 

6. It is clear that there is overlapping between these areas which would require 
clme co-operation between the ministries concerned. How could this be achieved, and v^.o 
should be the co-ortf nating authority? 

7. How can we be sure that in offering vi^ informal education we are not gl^dng 
inferior skills and knovdedge to the le^ fortunate people as a consolation to their failures? 
How; can we be sure that the sWlls and knowledge they will receiveirom the non-formal chan' 
nei ^11 not work out in favour of their social and economic superiois? 

8. In some countries there is clear evidence of a thorough dissatisfaction with the 
actual educational system as a whole. In what way dm% rnie expect to achieve genuine improve- 
ments? 

With a vdew to formulating recommendations for subsequent acticm at the natlaial as 
well a? the re^onal level, a Conference of the Chairmen of the National liaison Committees, 
members of the Research Team, and SEAMES offidals was cOTvencd in May, 1974, The Con- 
ference examined the report and findings of the study and formulated the following recom- 
mendations: 



At the National Levd 

1. In the SEAMEO countries as a whole actions related to non-formal education 
are cairied out by a great number of agencies: governmental, sem>govemmental and private. 
The member countries are therefore urged to ccsistitute a. national committee fornm-formal 
education which should comprise represintatives of all agencies which have respOTsibiUties in 
cOTducting non-formal education. A more definite compMtlOT of this coordinating body is the 
responsibility of each country and should be in confonnity v^dth her own adminiitratlve 
policies. Under the umbrella of thJs coor^nating comjnittea, iub-committees could be esta 
blished to deal with various aspects/areas of non-formal educatiai, 

2, There is a need for further research in and evaluation of nai-formal educaticm 
prosammes in each member country, since there are many aspects of non^formal educatiOT 
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which deserve systematic research and evaluation. Provisions should be made for research 
projects to be carried out by the respective countries in the SEAMEO re^on. The results of the 
findings should be made available to SEAMEO coiMUries as well as the interested agencies. 

3. The imporlance and necessity of non-t^omial education should be made more 
widely known to the public by different nieaiis avuilablc (e;g, mass media, seminars, etc/). 

4. . Nai^formal education should riglUly cmtinue to rely heavily on competent 
part-time staff. Therefore, opportuniiies should be created for part-time staff to receive appro- 
priate professional training. The success of w on-formal education propammes, however, 
depends largely upon welUtrained fulhtime professional staff. Their training in the methodology 
of non^formal education, such m the psycholo©^ of adults, is of great importance. 

5. TTiere is currently no systematic collection of information on non-formal educa- 
tion, particularly information of a statistical nature. As the collection of such information is 
vital to the planninf of nonTormal education programmes, it is recommended that a body 
responsible for non^formal education information be established in each member country, 

6. Despite the general awareness of the important role of nonTormal education in 
national development, budgetary supiort from the governnient in m^t countries is not conv 
mensurate with the needs. The frndinp of this study indicate peat potentialities for nm- 
formal education. The Government must be convinced that non-formal education should 
receive greater suppo'"*. ' = 

At the Regional Level 

L Since in several of the SBAMEO countries, resources, either human or material, 
for nonTonnal education Lire limited, it is recommended that SEAMEO study the pc^sibility 
of providing the member countries, upon request, the services of consultants, and support 
requests mLide by the member countries to international and/or repond organizations for 
assistance to non-formaJ education programmes. 

2. Follow-up studies should be undertaken to maintain the continuity of tlie SEA- 
MEO NoivFormal Education Study. For example, priority projects on nOT^formal education 
existing in meniber countries should be classified and selected for further stucUes. Such studies 
could be undertaken either by each member country or by SEAMEO upm request, and SEA- 
MEO could publish and disseniinate the finciin^^s to member countries. 

3, Evaluation seems to be a major problem of non-formal education activities. 
A workshop or other forms 6f nctions could be organized to discuss and formulate evaluation 
Instruments in order to enable member countries to undertake evaluation of their non-form^ 
c Jucation propammes. The results of good evaluation will help the personnel concerned to 
plan their proiirammes more effectively. 

' 4, The availability , of hjlhtime staff, with the necessary training in non-^fbrmd 
education, is important in the development of nonTormal education and should be given high 
priority. SEAMEO is urged to look into the feasibility of establishing a regonal mechanism 
for the training of key personnel in non-formal education. 
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5. Provisions should be made for the exchanges of personnel engaged in non^brmal 
education progranLmes so that they may study, on the spot, significant on-going projects in the 
SEAMEO countries. 

6. SEAMEO couki promote the exchange of information and experiences among 
member countries by serving as the coordinaiing body in providing information by way of 
pthering and disseminating in formation m non-^formal education acUvities from all the member 
countries. Exchange of pubHcations i^nd audlcHvisual materials should also be encouraged, 

7. Since it was not possible for this study to treat the financial and personnel 
pects of non-formal education programmes/projects, it was recommended that a cost study be 
COTducted to measure more accurately the rmancial feasibility of the sipiiflcant programmes/ 
projects. It might be desirable, however, that the inquiry should be carried out with a different 
methodology from the one adopted for the current study. On^he^spot inquiry, in close colla^ 
boration with the natimal authorities concerned, would be a desirable approach, 

8. There is a need for top administrators of non^fomial education programmes to ^ 
meet in order to review and discuss, in depth, the policy, mechodolo©^, strate©^ and problems 
of implementation, Also, a meeting or wortohop of proiesslonals for programme development 
is necessary so that appropriate steps may be ta:^en to further develop non-formal education 
pro^ammes. It was recommended that the administrators and the professionals from different 
ministries and/or agencies could meet at mh and the same meeting, to which three participants 
from each member country might be invited. . 
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INTRODUCTION 



The puipcse of this part is to present significant non-formal education projects 
existing in the eight SEAMEO countries. These projects are iden^ned by the National Uaison 
Conunittee of each country in the replies to the Study's questionnaires. ' 

First, the projects are listed, country by country and classified into three areas, 
namely literacy, rural developnient and v^atidnal/technical sldll development 

Next are the priority rankinp of si^ificant propels in the U#it of the established 
criteria. The National Liaison Committees wre so Idnd to make an extra effort to do the 
rating, the result of which was recorded and analyzed here. 

In order to ^ve general information about the non=formal education projects in 
these countriesra short description of each project selected from the pr^ect case studies sent 
to the Research Team is subsequently presented in the form of Project Summaries, Some pro* 
jects which are identified on the list are not describfdm the Project Summaries simply because 
of the lack of -^tailed information. At the same time, it should also be noted that smne projects 
described in the Project Summaries are not identified m the Ust of sipiificint projects, Le. 
Agricultural Development in the Rurf Village of Chainat and Uthai^Dhani b>rthe Foundation 
for Thailand Rural/Reconst ruction Movement. Mas* of diese pro^cts are conducted by private 
a^naes; the information was sent to the research team in addition to thae collected by the 
National^ Uaison Comnuttces. In the case of the projects which are o^-^rated under the same 
principle with the difference OTily in location, only one summary is pven. 

It is hoped that this inventory will be valuable to the readers who mi^t ^Nmt to 
have a brief account of the existing nwi-formal education undertaMnp in this re^on and also 
those who wish to use the information a$ a due for further investigation. 
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I SIGNIFICANT PROGRAMMKS/PROJECTS IN NON^FORMAL EDUCATION' 



INDONESIA 



Progrom rne/Proj ec t 
L1TER.\CY 

1 > Basic I it era cy courses 

Z, Host literacy activities 

3, Follow-up courses tor the after-care 
of new literates 

'4. Production of reading materials for 
new litefates 

5. People's libraries 

c'ommunity sefvice centres for Family 
life education 

1, . Introductory courses for conyn unity 
development 

8, Socio-economic adult courses 

Family life education courses 

10. Functional literacy experimental pro- 
jects" 

1 1 . Trairiing of |:icrsonncl in litUi jcy 

12. Training of personnel in community 
develapmenf 



13. Literacy campaign by ^OWANI 
Ifirough PKK fpreparatory stage) 



Officer/ Address 



Directorate of Community Education, 
Ministry of Educ;, lion and Culture, 

-do = 
-^do- 

^do- 

- do 

- do - 

-do-= 

do 
-do - - 

- do 

do - 
^ do - 

In cooperation with the Directorate of 
Coninumity Development and tlie Di- 
rectorate of Social Guidance. 

KOWANl (The Indonesian Women's 
Congress^ 



RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



PROGRAMME 



Incruaie of Rice, Secw^ndary 
and liorticultural Production 



Crop;> Directoi-General of Agriculture 
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Programnie/Projecc 



Officer/Addre^ 



Projects I . I 

L3 
]A 

PROGRAMME 2; 



Projects 



2 1 



2.2 
2,3 
2,4 

PROGRAMMES: 
Projects 3.1^ 

3/2 
3J 
3.4 

PROGRAMME 4; 
Project 



Plant Proitiction 

Seed Production and Distribuiion 

Fertilizer, Soil Productivity and 
Agricultural Mechanization 

Development of Agricultural E>^- 
tension 

Increase of Aninial Husbandry 
Production 

Devalopment:,of Aninial Husbandry 
Production 

Animal Protection 

Animal Husbandry Extension 

Poultry Promotion 

Increase of Fishery Production 
Development of Inland Fisheries 
Development of Sea Fisheries 
Pest and Disease Control 
Fishery Education 

Increase States and Small Hold- 
ings Productiui; ^ 

Small Holdirp Extension 



Pabarrninggu, Jakarta 
do - 

-do = 

. ^ do 

Direcior-General of Animal Hus- 
bandry 

Jalan Salemba 16, Jakarta. 

-^do-^ 
- do 
^ do - 

Director-General of Fisheries 
Jalaji Salemba 16, Jakarta 

^do-^ 

^do- 

Director-General of Estates and 
Small Holdings 

Directorate of Small Holding Ex- 
tension, Jalan Letjen S. Parman, 
Jakarta 



VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMME 1: General Rural Development, Cross 
Secioral Development 

Project Mobilizing Manpower Volunteers to 

Promote Reform and Developrnerit 



PRC^RAMMEl: 
ftoject 



Vocational Training Centre 
Industrial Vocational Training 



Centre 

PROGRAMME 3: Maiipower Building 
Project ' Agricultural Skill Training 



Dr, W.P. N^itupulu 
Jalan Halimun 4, Jakaita 

Mr- Harsono 
Pasar Rebo, Jakarta 

Mr, Djarot Duriat , 

Jalan Tumapel, 
45 Singosari, 
Malangs Jawa Tinuir. 
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Pf ograrn me/ Proj c-ct 
LITERACY 

1. Literacy Campaign 



KlfMER REPUBLIC 

Ofncer/Address 



2, Libraries in Communities 

3, Publication of illustrated magazines 
indicating literacy activities and the 
results of functional literacy 

4, Instructive entertainment for educa- 
tional and vocational purpose 

5, Functional Literacy 

6, Wo men Education 

7, Literacy for out-of^school youth 



Permanent National Committee for 
the Literacy Campaign 

= do-^ 



^ do - 

Directorate-General of Education 
(DEMEP) 

National Committee for NomFormal 

Education (CONENF) 

National Committae for NomFormal 

Education (CONINF) 

Directorate-General of Education 

(DEMEP) 



RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMME 1 : Farmers Agricultural Bank 

Project Rural Credit and Farmers Associa- 



Mr. Sem Phum 



tion 



PROGRAMME 2; 
Projects 



pirectorate of Rice Production Mr. Kong Sam 01 
(DPR) 

Extension of fertiliser utilization Directorate of Agriculture, 
in rice production 210 BD 9 Tola, Plmom Fen 

2.2 Banan Pilot Station of Irrigated Mr, Chhleu Nam . 
Crops (Battambang) (Improved ir- 
irrigation and crop diversification in 
a 300 ha. rice area) 

2.3 Prek Thnot Farm Research (Im- 
proved Irrigation and crop divcrsi- 
fjcation) 



Banan Station 
Mr. Loy SLm Chheang 

Prek Thnot Research Station 



V0CAT10NAL/TECT!NICAL SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMME 1 : Professional and Technical Training Mr. Prom Lay 
Centre 



Projects lil Small Motor Repairs 

'L2 Auto Mechanics 

Electncians 



Centre de formation et d'appren 
tissage professionnel 
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Pro|rarnme 



ect 

1 .4 General Mechanics 

1.5 Electronics 



Officer/ Address 



PROGRAMME 2; 



Projeci 



2,1 



1.7 



PROGRAMMES: 
Projects 3.1 

3.2 
3.3 
3.4 
3J 
3.6 

; 3.7 

PROGRAMME 4: 
Projert 



Training and Refresher Courses for 
Personnel of ED.C. (Electricity 
Generation of Cambodia) 

Training Course for Technical Per- 
sonnel in Electro-mechanics 

Training and Refresher O ''^ses for 
Qualified Workers in rical 
Wiring, Diesel Mechanics, Elec- 
tricians= 

Technical Teacher Training Centre 
Electricity 
General Metal 
Sheet Metal & Welding 
Wood Work & Constr jction 
Auto Mech^hic 
Applied Chemibtry 
Industrial Drawing and Architectu- 
ral Drawing 

Foundry Shop and Electricity Shop 
in the Sthool of Industrial Aits 

"Training' studonts to be employed 
in industries 



Centre de formation el de perfec- 
tionnement du personnel d'electri- 
cite du Cambodge 

^ do - 



Mr. Phlong Chhat 

Centre de forination et de per- 
fectionnement technique et peda- 
gogique, Sras Chak, Phnom Penh 



Mr. Ok Haeun 

Faculte des arts et metiers, 
Phnom Penh. 
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Programme/Project 
LITERACY 

L Functional literacy progranime for 
fanners 

2. Development of Rural Libraries 

3. Family Plannmg 

4. Training of farmers 



Officer/Address 



Direction de rcnseignement primaire 

et de reducation des adulLs, 

National Committae for the Develops 

ment of Rural Libraries, 

Direction de la protection maternalle 

et infantUe, 

Sub^Dircctorate of Agricultural Exten- 
sion. 



RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME 1 : Rice Production 



Tao Somsavath Vong Koth, 
Director of Agrici^ture. 

Proiects LI Salakham Rice EKperimental Station. Salakham Rice Experimental f tation 

1,2 Rice Cultivation Techniques 

L3 Rice Seed Technology and Seed 
Production 



PROGRAMME 2: InteTisined Agricultural Production 



Mr. Oroth Chounlamountry, 
Hat Dok Kco Pilot Project 



Project 



Irrigated Crop Produrtion 



PROGRAMMES: Credit and Marketing Organization Mr. Boun Nong Sipha, 

ADO Manager, 

Meets 3.1 Agriculture Ltian and Savings As- ADO Vieritiane 

sociation 
3.2 Feriilizor use 



Salakham Rice Experimental Station 



PROGRAMME 4: Livestock 

Projects .- 4,1 Pigs Production 

4.2 Poultry Production 

4.3 PasWre Techniques 
VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL SKILL DEVELOprEOT 
PROGRAMME 1 : Rural Development 

r-oject Ban Amone 



Dr. Houane Silmmagna 
Livestock Veterinary Service 

Don Dok Pigs Farm 
Provinces 

Napheng Pasture Farm 

Mr. Oui Khounkham ^ 

Ministry of Rural Affairs^ 
Vientiane, Lao^. 



PROGRAMME 2; Professional Training of Govern^ Mr. D. Maxwell 
ment Employees and USAID Local 
Employees 

Project USAID Lt^cal Training Centre USAID 

Vientiane, Laos, 
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Programme/Project 
LITERACY 

1. Basic Literacy ClLisses (Adult Educa- 
tion Classes) 

2, National Solidarity Classes Programme 

3. Conr^iunity Development (Romanized 
Literacy Classes) 

4, Remedial Education Programmes in 
Welfare institutions 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



Officer/Address 

Ministry of National and Rural De^ 
velopment 

National Goodwill Office 
Ministry of National and Rural De^ 
velopment " - 

Ministry of Welfare Services 



PROGRAMME I 



PROGRAMME 2 
Project 

PROGRAMMED 
Project \ 

PROGRAMME 4 
ProjectH 



Training of Farmers and Youths at Director, Agricultural Extension, 
Rural Agricultural Training Centres ■ Kuala Lumpur, and 
(RATC's) State Directors of Agriculture, 

20 RATC's in 11 states' in Peninsu-^ 
la r Malaysia 

Farm Mechanization Training for Director of Agricultural Mechaniza- 
F'armers and Youths tion 

Seven Farm Mechani/atlon Training 
Centres in Peninsula Malaysia 

Padi Mechani/ation Training Centre Director of Agricultural Education 
(PMTC) 

Padi Mechanisation Training Centre Bunibong Lima, 

Penang State. 

In^Service Training of Staff for Director, 

Padi Farm Mechanization Agricultural Education and Training 

4, 1 7 FMTC's (as per programme 2) " = 



I 4,2 1 PMTC (as per programme 3) 

VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMME 1: MARA Vocational Institute (M.VTJ 

I 

Project^ LI M.V.L Kuala Lumpur . 

'J L2 M.VT, Sungai Getani ^ 

PRO j 1'3 M.VT. Malaka 

L4 M,V.L Pct.,..ng Jaya (Radio & TV) 

L5 ^M.V.L.Alor Star 

L6 MAM. Johor Bharu 



IB! 



Prograni me/ Project Officer/ Address 

K7 M.y.l Petaling Jaya (Tailoring) 
PROGRAMME 2: Youth Training Centre 

Project Training of Perlis Youth as Sugar Youth Training Centre, 

Plantation and Factory Workers Dusuntua, Ulu Langat, 

Selangor. 



/ 

I 



PHILIPPINES 



LITEHACY 

I , Functional literacy Drive 



2. Community development including 
literacy- teaching 

3/ Literafcy programmes in minor Lang- 
uages 

4. SALAM 



Officer/ Addres 



Bureau of Public Schools (Adult and 
Community Education Division), Ma- 
nila. 

Plulippine Rural Reconstruction Move- 
ment. 

Sunmer Institute of Linguistics. 

Bureau of Public Schools (Adult and 
Community Education Division), Manila. 



RURAL DEVELOPMEOT 

PROGRAMME 1 : Agricultural Extension Training Francisco F. Saguiguit, 



Proi^ramme 



Projects 1.1 Extension Service in Agriculiure 

and Homemaking 

1.2 Rural Youth Development through 
4^HClub§ 

1.3 Agricultural Cooperntives 

1 .4 Information and Public Relations 

1.5 Leadership Training 

PR<MRAMME 2: Training Programme in Forestry 



Projects 2,1 Reforestation and Soil Control 

2.2 Leadership Institute in Forestry 
Extension 

2.3 Teachers' * Institute in Forestry 
Conservation 

2.4 Multiple- Use Forest Management 

' 2.5 Training Serninar for Forest Guards 
and Scalers 

PROGRAMME 3 : Agricultural Research Programme 



Director, 

Burep/j of Agricultural 'EKtension, 
Diliman, Quezon City, 
l^illppines i 



Jose Viado, 
Director* 

' Bureau of Forestry, Manila 



Eliseo Carandang, 
Dircgt^, 



r83 



Frogramme/Project 



Projects 3.1 Rice and Corn Prodiiction Program- 

me 

3.2 Feed Gruins Production FjogranTiue 

3.3 Vegetfible Produclion 
3.4^ Green Revoluiion 

3. 5 Coconut Rehabilitaiion and DevoU 
opment Programme 

3.6 5>eed= Production, Procuremient and 
^ Distribution Progrannie 

3.7 Pest and Diseases Control Pro- 
gramme 

3.8 Developnicnt of Export CTops Pro^ 
gramme 

PROGRAMME 4: Applied Nutrition Programme 



Projects 4.1 Establishment of ovens in selected 

provincial and city divisions 

4.2 Feeding of school chiUiren to ba^ 
lance nutritional needs 

4.3 Raising of crops and animals in 
schools and In the hone of pupils 
to improve nutrition of the family. 

4.4 Departnient of Educatiou Project 
No. 72-4-12 in cooperation with the 
German Government for the proper 
utilization of fichool groand for 
food Droduction, 

PROGRAMMES: Training in Rural Cooperatives and 
Rural Credit in Fishery 



Officer/ Address 

Buruau of Plant Industry, 
^ Manila^ Philippines. 



Projects 5.1 Peace Corps Volunteers Program.^e 

5/2 > Mobile Technical Assistance Team 

5.3 Japan Overseas Crops Volunteers 

5.4 Brackish Water Fertilijation Train^ 
ir\g Programmes 

5.5 Management Seminar for Middle 
Line Supervisots 



Liccria Soriano, 
Director, 

Bureau of Public School, 
Manila, Philippines 



Felix R. Gonzales, 
Directori 

•Bureau of Fisheries^ 
Manila, Philippines. 
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Program me/Projec t 

5.6 Euuhema Scavfccds 

5.7 Fish Farming Training Programme 

SM Pond Fisheries Extension Training 
Pragramme 

PROGRAMME 6: Adult Training Progarmme 



l^ojccts 6,1 Farmers! Associations 

6*2 Rural Youths Development 

6,3 Training for Rural Woman 

PRO 6,4 Teachers' Training for Elementary 

Agriculture 

6,5 Out -of^School Youth Traimn:g 

• 6.6 Barrio Development 

6.7 Forestry Development 

6.8 Dairy Tfainirig Programme 

6.9 Adult Farmer's Home Developrnent 
Organization 

PROGRAMME 7: Food ProJuction/Nutrition 

Projects 7. 1 Food and Nutrition 

7*2 Extension Service 

7.3 Other NFAC Projects 

7.4 Intrastruciure 

7.5 Research 
Farm Credit 

Green Revolution 



Officer/ Address 



7,6 

PROGRAMMES: 



a 1 Vegetable Production (FAHP) 
8,2 Vegetable Seed Production 

83 Short Course (Rice Production) 
For Out-of-School Y'outh 

8.4 Raising Vegetables, Fruits, Poultry 
and Swine and other Livestock 



PROGRAMME 9: Agriculturn! Leadership Training 



Fernando Bernardo, 
Dean, 

College of Agriculture. UPLB, 
l^guna, Philippines. 



Roberto Fronda, 

Executive Director, 

NFAC, Department of Agricultufe 

and Natural Resources, 

Quezon City, Fhilippines. 



Napoleon D. Dignadice, 
Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Vocational Education, 
Manila, Pliiiippincs 



Pedro L, Hstebani 
Chief, 

, Agricultural Education Division, 
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- Officer/Adclre^s 

Bureau of Vocatiuniil Educulion, 
Munila. Philippiiies. 



Projects 



9,1 Scaiiinar^Confcrence on Rfivised 
Secondary Agricylture Curriculum 

^ Future Fainiers of the Philippines 

Youth Development Programme 
(FFP) 

9,3 Clothini^ Shops (FAHP) 

VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMME I: .Opportunity Vocationcil/Special 
Trude Coursas in hjblic Trade 
Tccluucal Schools. 



Projects 



1,1 f>pectal Trade Cuurses (day) 



.2-. Opportunity Vocational Courses 
( Evening Programme) 



PR0GRAMN1E I: Skill Trainiug in Hon»e Industries 



PROGRAMMED: Spcci:;il Vacational Courses (day 
and evunii^a) 



PROGRAMME 4: Apprenticeship in Various Trades 



PROGRAMMES: National Electrical Trade Training 
Programme 
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Mr. Florencio ApoHnar, 
Chief, 

Trade and Industrial Education Div. 
Bureau of Vocational Education, 
Manila^ Philippines 

E, Amang Rodriguez, 

Institute of Science and Technology^ 

Ntfgtahan, Manila. 

Undertaken in Jl public trade 
technical schools ^ 

Mr.Conradio de los Reyes, Cliief, 

Home Industries Division, 

Bureau of Public Schoois. ^ 

Manila, Philippines. 

Mr. Julian Yballe, • ' 

Director, 

Bureau of Private Schools^, 

Manila, Hiilippines 

These are undertaken in evening 

and Jay programmas in 610 private 

schools scattered throughout the 

country. 

, Mr, Narciso Alban, Director, 
.Bureau of Apprenticeship, 

Department of labour, 

Manila, Philippines* 

These are undertaken in various 
industrial establishmenti with re- 
gistered apprenticeihip programme. 

Mr. Ruperto S, Romero, 
Project Director, NETTP, 
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Officer/Addfess 

National Manpower and Youth 

Caimcil, 
Depaftnicnt of Labour, 
Que/.on City, Philippines 

PROGRAMME 6: Vocational Training for the Reha^ The Director, 

hiliiaMon Prn^rannMG ofthe Dlsublcd Eurcnu of Vocational Rehabiiitation. 

Department of Social Welfare, 
Manila, Philippines 



Frogriamme/PTOjeci 



\ 
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SINGAPORK 



Programnie/Project 
LITERACY 

Literacy in a second or third language 



Ofncer/Address 



Adult Educalinn Buard and other 
adult eduualion agencies 



RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME 1 : Extension Service 



Project 

PROGRAMME 2^ 



Farmers Project 

Fishery Training 
Fishery Training Couree 



Director ot^ Primary Produciiun Dept. 
Ministry of National Development, 



Fishery Training Centre, 
Changi Point, 
SingapDre 17. 



VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL SKILL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME i:^ Prc-Vocational Training 



Mr. Knh Ham Yunij 
'e/o Adult Education Board, 
126 Cliairnhill Road, 
Sing'aporc/J. 

Vocational Preparatory Courses for fl) Kim Kcat AEB Centre. 
Primary School Leavers \ Jalan Ampasc, 

Singapore J 2. 
il) Mountbatteh 4HB Centre, 
Dakota Crescent, 
Singapore 14, 
(.^) Buklt Batok AEB Centre. 
^ Jalan jurong Kechlj, 
* Singapore 2L 

(4) Parry Avenue AEB Centre, 
Parry Avenue, 
Singapore 19/ 

..^ ^ (5) Bukit Ho Sy ce AEB Centre, 

Jalan Bukif Ho Sweel ^ 
Singapore 3. 

. ' (6) Newtown Secondary School 

■ J Centre, 

Queensway, Singapore 3. 



PROGRAMME 2: GeneraV Management Courses 
Projects 



Mr, John Tan 



2T Courses in the Modern Management Lorong Uin|sir, Singapore 10. 
Technique 



2.2 Induction Courses for New Entrants 
to Civil Service 
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fto^mnie/Project Officer/ Address 

2,3 General Managanieril Courses 

2A Leadership Training Courses for 
Civil Servants 

PROGRAMME 3: Commercial/Vocational Education Mr, Ffang Weng Kee, 

for Women c/o Adult Education Boar 

Project ComtTiercial/ Vocational EdiJcation Hai Sing Dewasa Institute 

Courses for Women 49 Holland Road, 

Singapore 10, 
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IHAILAND 



Progi'amme/Prc)ject 
LITERACY 

1, Funclaiiicrital Hducalion 



2. General Educatjon levels P and 2 
(School Equivalency Programme) 

3. Functional Literacy and Family UFo 
Education 

4. Public Libraries 

5. Local Reading Centres 

6. F'roduction of VValLNewspapcr 

7. Production of Readers for Nev/ Literates - 
, 8, Functional Literacy Programme 

9. Literacy Classes \oi Prisoners 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMME 1 : Agricultural Training Centre 



PROGRAMME 2: Farm Mechanisation Training 



PROGRAMME 3; Home Economics in Fann Families 

PPOGRAMME 4- 4TI Clubs ( Yuwa ^asetakorn) 

PROGRAMME S: Farmers Groups"" 

PROGRAMME 6: Couperative Educatiun and Training 



Offlcor/Addrc:4s 



Adult Education Division, General 
Education Department in cooperation 
with government and non-govejmnent 

aflencies 

do ^ ' 
^ do ^1 

Adult .Education Division, Private 
Qrgani?=ations, Municipaii*y 

- dp - 

Adult Education Division, University 
Women's Association. 

^ do^- 

Foundation for Thailand Rural Re- 
construction Movement 

Prisons Department, Ministry of In* 
terior, 



Department of Agricultural Extent 
sion. Ministry of Agricultural and 
Cooperatives, 
Rajdamnern Ave,, 
Bangkok, Tliailand 

Department of Agricultural 
Techniques, 

Ministry of Agriculture and 

Cooperatives, 

Bangkok, Thailand. 

Department of Agricultural Exten- 
sion, 

Ministry of Agriculture and 

Cooperatives, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

^do-- 

^^do-^ ^ 

Training Division* 
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Prdgmmrne/Projeci 



PR0GRAiMME7: Suminer Trairiing CoLirses for the 
Puople 

VDCATIONAL/TECHNIXAL SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMME I : Mobile Trade Training Schools Pro^ 
gramme 

Project Mobile Trade Training Sciiools 



PROGRAMME 2: Adult Vocalional School Program- 
me 

PROGRAMMES: Adult Vocarionai School Program- 
me ( Night class) 

PROGRAMME 4: Polytechnic School Programnie 



PROGRAMME 5: Private Schools 



Project 



Soraya Dressmaking Institute 



PROGRAMME 6: Short Course Training 



I raval Indusiry and Hotel Manage^ 
ment 



Project 

PROGRAMME 7: Socially Handicapped SVomen 



Officer/ Address 

Cooperative Promotion Department, 

Bxtensioii and Training Office, 
Kasetsart University. 



Adult Hducation Division, General 

Education Department, 
Ministry of Educationj 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

do ^ 

^ do ^ 

Technical School Division, 
Department of Vocalional Hducation, 

Ministry of Education^ 
Bangkok, Thailand, 

190492 Siam Square, 
Rama I, Pratumvvan, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

Bangkok Technical institute 

Public Welfare Department, 
Ministry of Interior, 
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/ 



VIETNAN? 



Propamme/Project 
LnrERACY 

L literacy courses 

2, Literacy course for children 

3. Literacy courses for adults 

4 Adult education for ethnic minorities 
in the local languaie" 

5, Rehabilitation programmes for prisoners 

6, Advanced courses for new literates 

7, Local Reading Clubs 

8, Training Courses for Literacy Instructors 



Officer/ Address 

Ministry of Culture, Education and 
Youth 

Ministry of Rural Development 

==do=^ 

Ministry of Ethnic Development 

Ministry of the Interior 

Ministry of Culture, Education^ and 

Youth 

Information Service 

Ministry of Culture, Education and 

Youth 



RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMME 1; Training Programme of Coopera- 
tives, Farmers' Associations of 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fishery and 

: .y -Aniinal Husbandry. 



Mr. Bui Tien Khoi, 

Director of Agricultural Training 

Centre, 
85 La-Van-Duyet» 
Gia Dinh, Viatnam. 



Project 



PROGRAMME 2 



LI In-service Training of Managers of 
Farmers' Associations & Cooperatives 

L2 In-service Trainini of Accountants 
of Farmers' Associations & Cocpera- 
tives, In-service Training of Farmers' 
Associations Cadres. 

L3 ^ In-service Training of Cooperatives 
Administrators and Supervisors, 

1.4 Coordination and Guidance Train- 
ing Courses for MOA Ofricials 

1.5 Cooperative Education for Members 
of Farmers' Associations and Co- 
operatives. ^ 
Agricultural Technique Guidance 
Programme 



ects 



2.1 Extension project of high yield 
rice production 

2.2 Extensiorf project of sorghum 



23 Extension project of corn and oil 
plant (soy bean, peanyt) growing 
techniques. 



Mr. Vu DinhThang, ^ 

Chief of Agricuitural Technique 

Guidance Service^ 

28 Mac Dinh Cl\i, Saigon. 

48 Agricultural Services ihroU|h- 

put the country. -^^^ 

6 Airicultural Sa.rviees: 

An-Giang, Chau-Doc, Sodec, 

Kien^Giang, Kien-^Phong, 

Phong-Dinh. 

48 Agfiftultural Services throughout 
the countiy. 
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Pfo^mme/Proj^t \ * 

_ ' 2.4 Extension project of pig and chick- 

en sel^sufficiency raising tGchniqiies 

. 2.5 ' Extension project of livestock dh- 
prevention techniques 



Omcur/ Address 



PROGRAMME 3: Young Farmers 4T Programme 



Projects 3.1 4T and special activities training for 

*■ , leaders, members and local volun- 

tary cadres.' *■ 

^ 3.2 Inter-provincial membor exchLinge 
= -- project: observation tours. 

u 33 Agricultural techniques training pro- 

ject for 4T members 

PROGRAMME 4: Home Economics Programme 



Projects 4 A Nutrition and Food Training ^ 

4.2 Training in Hygiene < 

43 Training in Tailoring and Handicrafts 

PROGRAMME 5: Fishery Training Programme 



Mr. Nguyen-Phuc-Luong, 
Chief of 4T Bureau, 
. 12 Mac^Dinh-Chi, 

48 Agriculturai Services throughout 
the country 



Projects 



5 J Project for inland nshery promotion 



5.2 Sea Fishery Project 



PROGRAMME 6: Agricultural Training Programme 
for Ethnic Minorities. 

Projects 6J Practical Agriculture Training 

for cadfes 

6^ Agricuftural extension ^Sourses for 
■ . ethnic minorities 

yOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL SKILL DEVELOPMEOT 
PROGRAMME 1 : The Society qf Popular Centres 



Miss Phung-Thi-Bach, 

Chief of Houg^iold Activities Service, 

n.Mac^Dinh-Chi, Saigon, 

48 Agricultural Services throughout 
the country 



Director of Fisheries Directorate, 
Saigon. 

Mr. Nguyen- Van-Thuong, 

Chief of.Fishery Promotion Bureau^ 

Directorate of Fisfieries, ■ 

116 Phan^Dlnh-Phung, 

Saigon L . 

Mr. Van^Huu-Kim, . ^. 

Chief of Fishery Technique Bureau, 

Directorate of Fisheries, 

1 16 Phari-Dinh-Phung, 

Saigon 1 , 

Mr, HoanrKin^Cuong 

Cliief of Pre-and4n-Service Training, 

Ministry of Ethnic Development. 

Director nf Notional Cadres Training 
Centre inPleiku, 



Ethnic Development 
throughout the country. 



Mr. Cung Dinh Thanh. 



Services 
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Progra m me/ Project 



Officer/ Address 



No. 7 Phan^Ke-Binh Struct, 



Projects M Popular Polyleclmical Schools in 
Siii^uii. Chulun and Gia-Dinh 
\:2 Liicraiure and Applied Arts Cen- 
tru. 

IJ !\)pulur Pulyiechnical Schools in 
oilitrr cities and towns around iho 
' couniry* 

PROGRAMME 2; Private Technical Vocational 

Schools 



Projects 



2.1 l^rivutc Tcchnicul-^Vocalional Schools 

in Suiyon Sl Cholun 
2:2 Private Terhnical-Vocational Schools 

in Gia-Dinh 
2.3 Private Technical-Vocational Schools 

in other cities and towns around 

ihe country^ 



Mr, ly Kim Chan, 
Dire tor of the Directorate of T^ich^ 
nical Vocational liducalion. 

2 Phan Dlnh Phung Street, 
Saigon, 



PROGRAMME 3: 



Projects 



PROGRAMME 4: 



TechnicahVocationaK^ lools of the 
Ministry of Veterans & ihe Ministry 
of Defence 

Technical-Vocational Centre for 
Disabled Soldiers, Veterans & Sold- 
iers' Widov^s in Saigon, 
Technicah Vocational Centre for 
Disabled Soldiers, Veterans and 
Soldiers' Widows in Thu-Duc. Gia- 
Dinh, 

Technical-Vocational Schools for 
Army Specialists at Saigon Army 
Base 

Technical-Vocational Schools for 
Navy Specialists at Saigon Naval 
Base. 

TechnicahVocational Schools for 
Workers 



Projects 



4.1 TechnicaUVocational Schools for 
Workers in Saigon. 

4.2 TechnicahVoca il Schools ibr 
Workers in Gia-Uinh 



National Rehabilitation Institute, 
70 Ba Huyen Thanh Quan Street, 
Saigon 

Notional Rehabilitation Institute. 
70 M Huyen Thanh Quan Street, 
Saigon. 

Disabled soldiers village in Thu- 

DucGia-pinh, 

Saigon. 

Number 40 Army Base for Techni- 
cal Forces at Tr an- Hung Dao Street, 
Saigon. 

Naval Base at Cuong-De Street, 
Saigon. 

The Head Service of the Technical 
and Vocational Training Service of 
the Ministry of Labour. 
459 Tran-Hung-Dao Street, 
Saigon, 

947 Le-Van-Duyct Street, 
Gia-Dinh, Saigon. 
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u/the priority rankings of significant proiects in seameo 
T« countries I . , 



As a follow-up to the collection of questionnaires from SEAMEO member countries^ 
the National Liaison Committee of each country was asked to scale the projects ,they sub-, 
miiied as well as those they considered sipificant according lo a number of eriteria: 



I. 


relevance to the needs of the people 


li. 


large number of people or clientele being reached 


Ill/ 


available resources to support the programme 


IV. 


response from the peoplen 




efriciency of organization and operatidi 


vi 


multiplier effect 


VIL 


degree ot ur^ncy 


viii. 


depee of support from the authorities concerned. 



A nve-point scale, from S^hipliest to 1 ^lowest,- was used for each. 

If equal weiglit is assigned to each criterion^ then a scale value for each pro-am me / 
project may be compuied by simply summing the scales for eabh criterion and dividing by 8, A 
priority ranldng based on these scale values can then be established. It must be noted however 
that, the ranking ma^i be read subject to the following qualincations. First, the assigriment of 
scale values to each criterion is lafgely subjectivjely determined by the Nationd Liaison Com- 
mittees. The exception is Thailand, which lists clearly the rationale for their scaling procedure. 
Equally arbitrary perhaps is the use of equal weiglits for each criterioji in derivllig ih project 
scale values, nor indeed can it be^asserted that the ei^it criteria^ above are exhaustive. But in 
the absence of more information, e^^ploration df alternative weighting schemes is likely to be a 
futile exercise. Fortunately, it is pc^ible to check for consistency of priority rar>ldngs .and 
scale values, and this matter v^ll be the subject of the next analysis, Thirdly, there are projects 
wiiich do not fall easily into the areas rural development (RD), literacy (L) and vocational/ 
technical sidll development (VT); they cover two or mpre areas. No attempt is madejo force 
these programmes into any area of activity in the following tables, ^ 

The priority ranldng list of every country is largely self-explanatory. The following 
brief remarks may however be usefuh In Indonesia, it is difficult to say which area has priority, 
especially since a number of projects/programmes cover severd areas e.g. socio-economic 
adult courses, student service programmes. In Malaysia, the same appears to be true, thougli 
there is a sliglitly greater emphasis on rural than on vocational training or literacy. Tlie Philfp- 
pines lias a fairly even distribution of subject area^' over the ranldngs, though the emphasis on 
mral development, with rankings of one^and two, is quite obvious. The predomin^uice pf, and 
tlte priority accorded, vcwational/technical skill devqlopment programmes are understandable 
in liighly developed Singapore, where agriculture is relegated to the lowest rank, Functional lit- 
eracy and family life education receives th6 highest ranking in Thailand, but a wide spectrum 
of subject areas is distributed over the ranWngl, §cale values decrease quite evenly dovvn the 
ranks. For Vietnam, the emphasis on agriculture Is clear as we proceed down the list. 
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INDONESIA 



Area 



Priority Scale Value 

Ranking (5=Hi^est; IsLow^t) 



ij^velopmint of Agn cultural E.xienSiOn 


PD 


1 


SoGio-Economic Adult Courses 




2 


Student Service Prograinnie 




2 
2 


Training of Community, Development Personnel 




Agnculiuml Slall Training 




3 


Training of Personnel in Community Developmeni 




3 


Agricultural Slall Trammg 


VT 
V 1 


A 


Field Seminar For Functional Literacy 


L 


A 
H 


Reading Materialb for New Uteratcs 


L 


A 


Mobilizing Manpower Volunteers 


on. 




Family Life Education Courses (Penteraya) 


I 

L 


0 


Community Source Cent'^n for Family Life 




o 


Education 


T 

L 


Funciiomsi Literacy Ekperimental Projects 


T 
L 


D 


General Rural Development, Cross 






Sectoral Development 


RD 


6 


Manpower Building (Agricultural Sldll Tniining) 


RD 


6 


Extension of Animal flusbandiy Increase ^ 


RD 


7 


Fishery Extension - 


RD 


7 


People "S Libraries 


L 


7 


The Literacy Campaign by Kowani through PKK 


L 


8 


Training of Personnel in Literacy 


L 


8 


Vocational Training Centre 


VT 


8 


Basic Literacy Courses 


L 


9 


Follow-up Courses tor the Aftercare of 






New Literates, 


L 


9 


Introductory Courses for Community Development 




9 


Post Literacy Activities 


L 


9 



4.00 

3,87 

3J7 

3.87 

3.75 ^ 

3.75 

3.62 

3.62 

3.62 

3.50 

3.37 

3.37 
3.37 

3J7. 
3.37 
3.12 
3.12 
3;12 
2J7 
2.87 
2.87 
2.62 

2,62 
2.62 
2.62 



KHMER REPUBLIC 



Programme 

Extension of Profesnional and 
Teuhnical Training Centre 

Technical teacher Training Centre 

Agricultural Projects after war 

Rice Production {DPR) 

Foundry Shop and Electricity Shop 
in the School of Indastrial Arts 



Area 

J 

VT 
VT 
RD 
RD 

VT 



Priority 
Rarildng 



Scale. Value 
(S^Highest; laLow^i) 



4.00 
4.00 

3.75 
3.75 



3.62 
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Propanime 



. Priority 
Ranking 



Scale V^ue 



Training Courses for Personnel of 
E.D.C. (Electricity of Camboda) 

Pre k Thn ot Farm Research 

Extensicn Project in Xnnn^ Husbandry 

Banan Pilot Statiai of Irripted Crops 

literacy for Out-of-School Youth 

Farniiifr Agricultuml Bank 

libraries in Communities 

Instructive Entertainment for Educational 
and Vocation^ Purpose 

Literacy Campaign 

Functioial Literacy . 



VT 


3 


3.62 


RD 


4 [ 


• 3=37 


RD 


5 


3*25 


rg 


6 


3.12 


L 


" 7 


3,0 


RD 


8 


^ 2.62 


L 


9 


/ '2.5 


L 


9 


' 2.5 


L 


10 


2,0 


T 


1 1 


1 J5 



LAOS 



Propamme 



Arta 



Priority 
Ranking 



Rice Production 


RD 


1 


Livestock Programme 


.RD 


2 


Training Course for Agricultural Extension 




2 


Worters (Intensiried Agricultural Production) 


RD 


Development of Rural Libraries 


L 


3 


Radio broadcasting for animators in remote areas 


L 


.3 


Credit and Marketing Organization 


RD 


4 


functional Literacy for Farmers 


L 


5 


Ruml Deyelopment.CBan Amone) 


VT 


5 


Professional Training of Government 






Employees (USAID Training Centre) 


VT 


6 



Scale Value 
(5=High^t;l^Low^t) 

4.25 
4A2 

4:12 

4.0 

4,0 

3.87 

3,62 

3,62 

3,0 ^ 



MALAYSIA 



Progr^ 



mme 



Area 



Priority Scale Value 

Ranking (5-Hl^^t; l^Low^t) 



Community Development 


L 


1 


4.62 


National Solidarity Classes Programme 




2 


4.12 


Small Holdings Extensioi 


RD 


2 


4,12 


Functionji Literacy Training Programme 


L 


3 


3,62 


Extension literacy Scheme 


L/RD 


3 


3.62 


Fmit RepUntlfig and Rehabilitation 


RD 


3 


3162 


MARA Vocational Institutes (M^V,!,) Short 








Courses only 


VT 


4 


3,50 
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Programme 



Area 



Priority ^ Scale Value 
Ranking (S^HighestU -Lowest) 



In-land Fishery Training Centre VT/RD 

Padi Mech^nizauon Training *=RD 
Remedial Edueationul Programitic in 

Welfare Institutions ^ 
Social Education 

Youtli Training Cenire—Trnining for Perlis ■ 

Youth m Sugar Plant at itm and Factory Workers VT/RD 

Training for Farmers in Pfniltr^/ Husbandry RD 



5 



3.25 
3.12 

.2.75 
2.75 

2J0 
2J8 



PHIUPPINES 



Programme 



Area 



Priority Scale Value 

Ranking (5-Hjghest; 1-Lowest) 



Green Revolution i Raising Vegciablcs, 

Field Crops, etc. \ RD 1 

Short Courses in Rice Crop Production RD 2 

Social Laboratory: Rjce Production through the 

Institutional Apprtiach (Action Research) RD 3 

Tim Functional Literacy Drive . L 4 

Apprenticeship in various trades (undertaken in 

various hi dust rial establishments) VT 5 

Opportunity Vocational Courses (Kvening Pro 

pamme undertaken in public trade - 

technical school) _ , ^ ^ ^ 

Vocational Training for the Rehabililation 

Programme of the Disjbled VT 6 

National Electrical Trades Training Programnie 

(NETTP, National Manpo\yer and Youth Council) VT 6 
Agricultural Leadership Training ' RD 7 

Green Revolution: Tool making establishment 

of nursery seed bank, etc, RD 7 

Special Trade Coui^es (E. *'Amang" Rodriguez 

Institute of Science & Technolo©^) ' VT 7 

Selective Food Production Projects RD/VT 7 

Seminar, Conference on Rev, Ag. US 

Curriculum KD 7 

SpeciaU?:ed Vocational SJdlls Training in 

Handicran (School for Priilippine Craftsmen) VT 7 
Manpower Training for the Mamifacture of 

Sinamay cloth (Roxas City School for ] 

Philippine Craftsmen) VT 7 

Extension Training in SewrngCMerida 

SchooUif Home Indastries) VT 7 

Training Programme for Rural Women RD/VT 7 



5,00 
4.25 

4,12 
4.00 

^3.87 



3.87 
3,75 

Sjs 

3.62 

3,62 

3,62 
3,62 

3.62 

3,62 

3.62 

3.62 
3,62 . 
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Priority 


S^Ie Vaiut 


iprogranttne ' ' \^ ' 


Area 


Ranking 




V^^table Production (f AHP) 


RD ' 


7 


3.62 


liscsi r¥iuiiipi6 w-ropping i raining uQursc 


RU 


Q 
O 




The Philippine Rural Reconstruction Movement 


RD 


8 


3J0 


Special Vocational Courses (evening and 








prQ^amiTio in 610 privEte schools) 


VT 


8 


3.50 


The Summer Institute of Linguistigs • 




8 


3,50 


Training for Older Rural Youth 


RD/VT 


8 


3.50 


Training Supervised Credit Technicians 








f^fnf ^nr?il Ran 


VT 


9 


3.37 


SINGAPORF 












Pnority 


Scal@ Vglue 


Programme 


Area 


Ranking 


(5=High^t; 1 ^Lowest) 


Genera! Management Courses 


VT 


I 


4M 


Vccational Preparatory Courses for 








primary school leavers 


VT 


2 ^ 


425 


meracy in a □ewunu L^n^ua^ 


L 


3 


3,62 


Commercial/ Vocational Education for Women 


VT ^ 


4 


3.50 


Extension Service: Farmers Project 


RD 


5 


2vi5 


Fishery Training Course 


RD 


6 


L88 


I rlAlL-AnlLi 












Priority 


S^le Value 


Progmmme 


Area 


Ranking 


(5=Highest; l-Lovyest) 


Functional Literacy and Family Life Education 


L 


1 


4,25 


Agricultural Training Centre 


RD 


2 


3.62 


Production of Wall-Newspaper 


L 


2 


3.62 


Functional Literacy Programme (Thai Rural 








Reconstruction Movement) 


L 


2 


3,62 


Summer Training Courses (organi;£ed by 








= Kasetsart University ) 


— 


3 


3.50 


Extension Educatian- Farmer Croups 


RD 


3 


.3.50 


Adult' Vocational Technical Propamrne 








(Night Class) 


VT 


4 
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Local Reading Centres 


L 


4 


3.37 


School Equivalency Pro^amme (Adult 








Education Division) 


L 


4 


3.37 


Home Econaftiics in Fnmi Families 


RD 


5 


3.25 


Public Libraries 


L 


5 


3.25 


Short Course in Cc>operative Management 


RD 


5 


3.2S 


Farm Mechanization Training 


RD 


5 


3.25 


Polytechnic School Programnie 


VT 


6 


• 3,12 
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Produrtion of ReadefS for NewUUrates 

VoeatiOTid Ptivatf Schods 

Youth Farrneis Progmmme (4-H Club) 

MdDiii Adult Vocational Schods i 

MobUi Track Training ^hools 

Shm^^ Course Training in Travtl Industry 

Mid Hotil Management 
Literacy Clasics for Prisoners 



VIETNAM 



Propajnnie 

Competition in HYV Demonstration F^rmini 
Farmer Association Development 
' Seaflshing Tedinicai Tmining for Fishennen 
Fishery Development 
Training Mana^rs of Ass ociati ons an d 

Cooperatives 
Growing Crops 
Technical Gui dance ' 
Training for Farmers 
Anim.^ Husbandry (4T) 
CWcken Farming (4T) 
RaDdueetion Programmes for PrisOTCrs 

(Ministry of the Interior) 
Training Local Voluntary Cadres 
Development of Farrhari A^^iation- 
ObSisrvatlon Tour 
• Training Agricultural Cadres and Specialists 
Advaiced Courses for New Literates 
literacy Courses (Ministry of Culture, J 

Education and Youth) 
Literacy Courses for Adults (Ministo^ of 

Rural Devel,^ment) 
Literacy Courses fcff ChUdren (Ministry of 

Rural Devel<^ment) 
Popular Polytechnic^ Schod in Saigon, 

Cholon andGia-Dlnh 
PUot Apicultural Villaps 
Invite Technical Vocafionai School 
P^ular Pdytechnic Schods in other 

cities and towns around the country 
Tailoring C^nes 





FHority 


Scde Vaiui 


Ar^ 


Ranking 


(S^Hi^^t; l^Lowfflt) 


L 


6 


3.12 


VT 


7 


3.00 


KU 




3.00 


VT 


7 


3.00 


VT 


8 


2.87 


VT 


9 


2.62 


VT 




2*62 




Priority 


Scale Value 


.Ar^ 


Ranldng 


(S^Hi^est; 1 ^Low^t) 


RD 


r 




KU 


n 


4.25 


KJJ/ V 1 


n 


4.25 




^ ' 3 


. 4.12 


V 1 


A 


4.00 


RD 


5 


3.87 


RD 


5 


3.87 ; 


RD 




3.87 


RD. 




3.87 


RD 


5 


3 J7 


VT 


5 


3.87 




5 ■ 


^ . 3.87 ^ 


. RD 


6 


3.62 


RD 


6 


' 3.62 


L 


7 


3\50 


L 


7 




L 


7 


3.50 


L 


7 




VT 


7 


3.50 


RD 


8 
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VT 


9 


3.25 


VT 


9 


3.25 


VT 


9 


3.25 
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Primiy 
Riiiki|^ 



Sesit Valut 



Locid ^adng Clubs (by the 






«. 


Infomation Sendee) 


L 


10 


3,00 


Adult idncition fo^ ethnic minorities 






..> 


hi tiii loeal linkage 


L 


11 


2.75 


Food Improvement 





12 


2,62 


Food Nutrition 


RD 


13 


237 


House Bettemi^t 


RD 


14 


2.25 


House Reparation and Improvement 


RD 


14 


2.25 


Literatiire ^d ^rts ftacticd Centre 




14 


2.25 


Technicd Voeational Schods for Army 








SpediUsts at Saigcm Army Base 


VT 


14 


2.25 


Tediiueal Vocational Centri for Diiibled 








Soidierii tVldom in Thu-Dt^, Gia-^h 


VT 


14 


2.25 


T^mical V^atiqnd Schods for Army 








^pedalists at Saigon Army B^e 


15 


2.00 


Technical Vocational Schods for Na^ 








Sped^ts at Saigon Naval Base 


VT 


15 


2,00 


Technical Vocational Schods for Workers 






£oo 


in Sdgon 


VT 


15 ' 


Technic^ Voc^iond Schods for Workers 








in Gia^^h 


VT 


15 


2.00 
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CHECKING OF CONSISTIiNCY OF PRIORITY RANKINGS 

.Whatever the limitaiions, an analysis of priority ranking is nevertheless useful not 
only as a guide to the effectiveness of eettain programmes but also as a check on the consisten. 
gy of the scale values adopted. On the basis of the oiglii criteria above, at least /our propcKitions 
can be established. 

1 . The Defree of Urgency and the Degree of Support from the Authorities (VII vs VIII) 

For a programme to be effective and useful, the extent of support from the authori- 
lies should be greater the more urgent the Programnie is. This implies that lime should be 
reasonably close matching in the pcale values assigned to these criteria. This is fhdeed theaam 
generally However.^ there are certain instances where a departure fromAbis a indicated, Table 1 
shovvs the nurnbei: of programnios where the difference in scale value Ijetween the two cnteria 
is two or more; 

Table 1 : . Differences in Scale Value between Urgency and Support from 
■ Authorities ' - 



Country 


No. of PrDp^mmes where 
fUrEencv) -scale (Support 


the 

from 


difference; Seale 
Authorities) ii_ 


^4 


^3 


=2 




+3 


+4 


Indonesia 


0 


0 


,0 


14 


1 


0 




9 


0 . 


I 


2 


0 


0 


Khmer Republic 














Laos 


0 


0 


0 


I 


0 


0 


Maloysla 


0 


5 


4 . , 


0 


0 


0 


Philippines 


0 


0 


0 


3. 


1 


0 




0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


0 


Sin|apore 














Thailand 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


Vietnam ^ 


,5 


0 


0 


' 5 


4 


0 



Since the difference .taken is scale (Vll)^^scaie (VIII), positive differences imply that the 
degree of urgency is not matched by sufncient support Trom the authorities. This appears to be 
the case of mmi of the programmes reported in Table 1, with Indonesia and Vietnam having 
respectively 15 and 9 prog-dmrnes falling in this category. Neptive'differences m the other 
hand indicate the converse, that authorities are supporting pcosrammes of little urgency. This is 
p^ible but not likely in LDC's and a plausible explanation must be made in terms of in^ 
consistencies in the scaling process, ' 

2, Degree of Urgency and Response from the People (Vn vs P/) 

A measure of the ^urgency' of a prop^ammecan be obtained from the response it eli- 
cits from its intended clientele. The implication is that the more urgent the pfOffamme,,the 
greater the refponse from the people. Table 2 shows the number of propammes which deviate 
from this expected correlatiCTi, . ;. - 
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Table 2: Differences in Ranking betwei^n Urgency and Response from People: 



- No. of Programmes where the difference: Scale 

Country ^ (urgen^)-scale (R^ponse from People) is 



-H2 ^3 



+4 



Indonesia ■ . 0 " 14 ^ ' ' ° 

Mh-mer Republic . O " 1 0. ° 

\m, ■> . / ° ° ° ' ° 

Maljysia'" 
PhUlnpines • 



' 3 0 0 0 

0. '4 .1 "0 

Singapore 0 ' ^ . 

Thdl.nH. - 1 1, . 0 0 



Thailand 
Vietnam 



S'nce the difference is taken as scale (Vll)-Scale (IV), positive cUrferences indicate that the 
authorities/NLC's have erred somewhat in considering programmes that eUcit litUe respmse 
from the people urgent. NepUve differences ;iiay bo interpreted to mean that those pro- 
grammes to which more people respond hrve not In' fact been considered urgent^by, the autht> 
ritlcs/NLC's The posiibility remains of course, that provision of attractive incentives would m- 
duce better response from the clientele. However, it is difncult still to see why a programme not 
considered urgent should contain more attractive Incentives. 

3. ijrge Number of People Reached and Multiplier EffBCt^ 

Unlike the first two propt^itions. the third and fourth propwitions do not necessarily en- 
tail any basic inconsistency on the part of the authorltles/NLC's, but points to sub-optimal 

Table 3: Differences between the Number of People- Reached arid Multitilier 
Effects. . ^. . - 



No. of Progtammes where the difference: ,Scale (Multiplier 



^^g^^n^ry Effect)-Scale (Large No. of People Reached) is 





^3 


"2 , , 


+2 


+3 


IndcHiesia 


0 


0 


5 


0 


Khmer Republic 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Laos 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


Malaysia 


0 

f 


0 


0 


0 


PliiUppines . 


0 


0 


2 


0 


Singapore 


I 


0 


1 


.0 


Thailand 


0 


3 


2 


1 


Vietnam 


0 




... 4 


0 



+4 



1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

1 

i) 
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Strati^cs instead. Ideally, coverap of a programnie is maximized ^en that pro^friiirie not 
only reaches a lar^ number of people but also, in ddng so^.h^ midtlplier efftcts. PrcN 
^imm^ reaching mMy people but with low multiplier effects will have dow rat^ of growth, 
wWle pr^imm^ witti^Si multiplier effects but reaching relatively few peoplf will remmn 
small in cwerage for some time. From table 4, it would appear that among those pro^mmes 
^ch deWate from Ae dftdrable correrate above, the rnajority are those reaching few people 
but'^th hi^ m^tipller effects. It must be stated, however, that Ais is not intended as acri- 
ticim, since^ome of these may be higK potentid programmes in their eaiUer stages of deyel^- 
. ment^ 

Effici^cy of Denization and C^mti^ md MultipU^ Effect; (V vs VQ 

Finally a close positive c^relatiai is toirable betw^n efficiency of orpnization and 
o^rati<»i and midtiplier effects. This makes for overdl effectiveneis^pf non-fwmal educatiai 
proponm^. Deviations am^g pro^amTOS from this desimble pattern are few (Table 4). 

T^io^* Kfferences between Or^nizmlional md Operation^ Efficieiicy and 



Craitiy 


No. of R 
(Eff 


n^smmti wfiere the Dlffmnce: Scale 
iclen^)--S^t (MurtipUer Effi^t) b 




+2 


+3 


£n&n^a 


0 


2 


a 


iOmier Republic : 


S 


0 , 


0 


Laos 


1 


0 


0 


Mda>^a ^ c 


; 0 




2 


aiUppines 


0 




1 


Sinppo'e 


0 


1 


0 


Thailand ' 


0 


1 


0 


'Vietnam 


1 


1 


0 



Since the difTerince between tiie two criteria is token as Scale (V)— Scale (VI), podtive 
ifferences^ow that efficient programmes are usually those ^tKlow multiplier effects. Seven 
such cas^ are encotintered in Malaysia, but in general there ard.few propammes belon^g to 
this category. Hiere ia me pro^amme in yi^nam, Ave in the IQuner Republic and one in Laos 
\diere the tffferances are neptive. lliis means tiiat the multiplier effect of the programme 
is some^^t diminished by low efflcienQ^. - * ' - 
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IIL PROJECT SUMMARIES . ^ 
PROJECT LISTING 

INDONESIA Agricultural-Oriented Functiwal Literacy Experimental Projectj * 

208 

Agricultural SIdll Training, 208 f 
' , BIMAS (Mass Guidance), 209 ' " . 

BUTSL 209 . . ^ 

i ErosiOT ControNOriented FUnctiaial Literacy, 211 

' * Extension of Animal Husband^ ProductiOT Increase, 21 1 

. Fishery Extension, 212 

Increase of Food Crop Productioni 212 
' Industrial VMationai Traihing Centre, 213 
Smallhddinp Extension, 213 
Student Service Project, 2 j4 

Training for Functional literacy InstructOTSr 214 ^ 

KHMER REPUBLIC Apicultu(al Training ftoject of the Irrigatim System of Prek 

Thnot, 215 

Development of Stock Raising, 216 
Literacy Campai^, 216 

Pilot Project for the pevelopmint of Irrigated Cultures at 
Banan, 217 ^ 

Projet de^be'velopement da la Production du Riz (Rice Produe- 
tiOT Development Project), 217 

* Technical, Vocatronal md Professional Training School for 

Teachers in Junior Hi^ Schools, 218 

Training Centre of the Cambodia Electricity Company, 219 

The tmining of SHUed WOTkere and Apprentices^ 219 

UNDP/TA 1 194^-2-1 KMR 70/006=- KMR68/003, 220 

LAOS k A^cultural- Supply, 221 ^ 

Food Producticffi, 221 

Functional Literacy Programme for Farmere in the Plain of 
' ' Vientiane, 222 

Nati onal Centra for Rural Developinent of Ban Amone, 223 . 

Rice Production, 223 

USAID Loed Training Centre, 224 



MALAYSIA 



Basic Literacy Classes, 225 

In4and Fisheries Training Centre, 225 

MARA Vocational Institute, 226^ ' 



Padi Mechanization Trainingi 227 

Training for Farmers in Poultry Husbandry, 228 

Tiaining of Youth as Sugar Plantation and Factory Workfirs, 229 

Adult Literacy Classes, 229 

Automotive A#renticeship Training, 230 

Clothing Shops, 231 

Courses of Boys' Trades, Girls' Vocational and Business Educa* 
'tion, 231 * 

Dressmaldng and Tailoring, 232 , 

Evening Opportunity Classes, 233 

Evening Prq|ramme for Boys and Girls, 233 

Evening Progrmme on Skill Training, 234 

€xtension Training in Sewing, 235 

Future Farmers' of the PhiUppines Youth Deyetopment Pro^ 
. gramme^(FFP), 235 

Inc&^ed Rice Productim tftrou^ the Institutional Approach 

(Aciioi Research), 236 ^ ' 

.Manpower Training for the Manufacture of Sinamay Cloth, 237 
. Project VEOSFY (Action Reseatch), 237 - 

Raising Vegetables, Field Crops, Fruits, Poultry and Swine; 

other Livdst^k, and Fish, 238 

SALAM (Special Action for Literacy Advandfement of Muslims), 

239 ' ^ ^ ' ■ 

Selective Food Production Projects, 240 

Seminar-Conference on Revised Secoi^dary Agriculture Curri- 
culum, 240 

Shofi Coume (rice production) for Out-of^chool Youth, 241 
Special Trade Classes, Panpsinan School of Arts and Trades, 242 
Specialist Course in Cropping^ystems, 243 
Specialized Vocational Sldlls Training in Handicrafts, 243 
Training for Rural Women, 244 

Training of Supervised Credit Technicians for thp Rural Banks 
and the Philippine NatiOTial Bank, 245. 
' Training Project for Older Rural Youth (Action Research), 245 
Vegetable Production, 246 
Vegetable Seed Production,' 247 

Commercial/Vocational Classes for women, 248 
Farmers Project, 248 ^ 
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Ffshery Training Couise, 249'' 

General Management Course for Personnel Officem, 250 
Vocatiaial Preparatory Clares, 250 

Agricultural Development, in the Rural Villages of Chainat and 
Uthai'Dhani, 251 

Agricultural Training Centre, 252 

EducatiCTiai'"Re^cin 2 Functional Literacy Pilot Project, 253 

Farm Mechanization Trainingj 253 

FunctiOTal Literacy and Family-Life Planning Project, 254 

M^ili Adult Vocatidiai School, 254 

M^ile Trade Training School, 255 

Rtsanulok Adult VocatlOTal School, 256 

Short Cairse^n Co-operative Management, 256 . 

Socially Handicapped Women, 257 

Soraya Dressmaking Institute, 257 

Summer Training Counes for People, 258 

ThOTburi Polytechnic School, 259 , 

Travel Industry and Hotel Management^ 259 ■ 

Ymng Farmers (4^H Club) Project (Yuwa Kasetakom), 260 

Da Nang Technical, V^atiOTal and Commercid School, 260 . " 

EducatiOTal Pro^amme for Rural Womenj 261 

Farmers AssociatiOTi Development, 262 ' ^ 

lUiterEcy Eradication/74, 262 

Literacy Training for Ethnic Minoritiei, 263 

Mobile Literacy Course, 263 

National RehabilitatiOTi Institute, 264 

Hlot A^cultural Villages, 264' 

Practical Arts and Cultural €ehtre, 265 

Sea-Fishing Technical Training for Fishermen, 265 

Short-term Training for Farmers, 266 

Training AcGountants for Fawner Associations and Cooperatives, 
266 ' 

Training Agricultural Cadres and Specialists, 267 

Training in Tailoring, 268 

Training Literacy Teachers, 268 

Training Manager of Farmers Associatiais and Co-operatives, 269 
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PROJECT DETAILS 

AGRICULTURA1.0RIENTED FUNCTIONAL LITERACY EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT 

Pro^'ct Leader/Informant 
Prop-amme ' Functional Uteracy 

General Information ^ 



Mr Achjar Yessi, = 

Distiict Inspectorate for Community Educatioi 



Illiterate farmeri 

To support the programme /or the improvement of a^cultural 
technique (BIMAS) 
Group discussion and practical work 



Clientele 
Objective(s) 

Method % 
Duration ' ^'^^ — 

Other Information 

The pro^ct is conducted in rural communities in Subang. Closes are held six months 
per year .during the Arming season so that learning can tate place in aVi^al worldngsituatiOT. 
Subjects tau^t are reading, writing, arithmetic, and agricultural kno^^edge and sHUs. The 
lesults of reading and writing test were not quite satisfactory; however, improvement in agri- 
cultural knowledge and sldlls could be observed. 

AGRICULTURAL SKILL TRAINING 



Project Leader/Informant 



Propamme 

General Inforniation 

Clientele 
Objectlve(s) 

Method 
Durati^ 



Djarot Duriat, ^ 

Director^ of the Agricultural Skill Training Center, 
Reponal Institute for the Manpower Building. 
Agricultural Training Center, 

Jalan Tumapel 45, Sinpsari, Malang. 

\- 

Manpower Bulling 



Technicians, young and adult farmers, retired soldiers ^ 

To develop technical sldlls in cr^p farming, c^lde bretfdng, 

fishery, horticulture 

Training, mobile farme retraining 

Farmer training is 210 hrs.; cadre training is 2100 hrs. 
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Other Liifofmalion 



This is a nuilti-purpase truinlng facility for various clientele who want miproved 
tcchmcal skills in modernixini^ agriculture. In some instances, training is provided to famiers by 
a niobilc training unit, 

About 295 triiineus completed courses offered by tlie project, 

Pro>3Ct Leader/InfarrTiant : Dts. B. Syahrial W.ihab, 

Head, Office of Supervision and Students, Dedication, 
Diraclorale of Higher Education^ 
Jaian Proklarhasi I7-A^ 
Jakarta, Indonesia. 



General Informotion 

Clientele 

Objeciivc(s) 

Method 
Duration 

Other Information 



Student Service Programme 



Students/graduate volunteers; farmers 

To provide extension service to rural areas by means of student 
volunteers , 

Training and farmer extensiOT 



BIMAS bepn in 1963 at the Institute of Agriculture at Bogor as an agricultural ax- 
tLMisiun programme in the field of rice production, using students in an intensive vmy as viU 
lagfef level extension workers. 

In the past ten years, many stijdents (m^tly from agricultural faculties) have spent 
'six to rune niunths hving and worldng in the villages, facing the challenge of increasing pro- 
duction ill IndtHiesia's 'staple food crop, 

FiuMi tiie onginal idea of an extension service by students, BIMAS has developed into 
a new form of fanner assistance which includes credit in the form of seei, fertiUzer, tools, 
hmi chemicals and cash, along with the technical services of extension agents and student 
volunteers. 



BLTTSI nndon^ian Bcwrd for Vdunteer Semce) 

Project Leader/InfonTiant : Dr, W.P. Napilupulu, 

BUTSI Secretary/Director, 



Directorate of Manpower Development and Job Opportunities, 
Department of Manpower, 
Transmigration and Cooperation, 

219 - y 
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Programme 
Ganeral Information 
Clientele 

Objectivc(s) 



Method 
Duration 

Other Iiiformation 



Jalan Halimun 4, 
Jakarta, Indonesia, 

Student Service Programme 



Student volunteers; villap younpters, village mothers, peasants, 
etc. 

(u) To train and utilize unemploycid paduaies for village 
development 

(b) To inipart to the village community new skills, k_nowledge 

and aspirations to raise its standard of living. 
Training of volunteers; farmer extension 

1^2 vyecks training, followed by 3 montlis to 2 years ^ork in the 
villages. 



^ BUTSI (Badan Urusan Tenaga Kerja Sukarela Indonesia) was begun in 1968 as an 
experiment to seek an answer to two major problems facing Indonesia: a larp number of 
unemployed ^aduates and semi^graduates, and a ^^at shortap of villap extension workers 
fpr rural development. 

Areas of activities in BUTSI include apiculture, arts, economics and cooperatives, 
education, forestry, etc. 

in this project the Nlanpos^r Volunteers (groduates and undergraduate students) 
conduct training courses in the village community to raise its level of knowladge and aspirations. 
The villages where the volunteers are placed are the relatively poor re^ons far (tom the city. 

The village courses usually consist of a few hours of lectures and followed by daily 
pnictice for one to two wee la. The follow-up activities are fierdwork or practice m the houses 
^ of the participants and addliional discussions after the courses. 

The volunteers are ^ven transportatioh and maintenance allowances. About 14,992 
farmers and 420 volunteers participated in the project in 1971 and 1972. The project plans to 
reach 500,0OT village people this year. 

No information on any systematic evaluation of this experiment is available. 
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EROSION CONTROL-^ORIENTED FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 



Project Leader/Informant 



Mr, R,DJ, Koes^mohadipranoto, 

District Inspectorate for Coinniunity Hducation, 

Temariggungi Jalan JcndraJ S. 

Parman 33, Tcmanggung, Indonesia. 

Funciional Literacy 



Programme 

Genira] bifomiotion 
Ciientele 
Ob^ctive(s) 

Method 
Duration , 

Other information 

The classes are conducted in the slope area of the Sumbing Mountain; therefore, the 
project lends itself well to the purpose of teaching about erosion controK 1659 illiterate and 
serni4iterate rural people have participated in the project, Tlie content covers such topics as 
religious education, civics, national language, arithmetic and relevant vocational skills, 

EOTENSION OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY PRODUCTION INCREASE 



Rural people in seven villages in tjic Tcmanggung Sub-district 

To enable the clientele to improve technical skills for erosions 
control and to increase their income 

Group discussion and field work 

From 1971 to 1976 



Project Leader/ In forrnant 



Mr. Achmad Sugama, 

Head of the Production Techniques Section, 
Animal Husbandry Service, 
' District TasikjTialaya, West Java. 

Increase of Animal Husbandry^ Production 



Programme 

Gf neral Infontiation , 

Clientele ^ 
Objective(s) 

Method 
Duration 

Other Information 

This project was started to assist the participants in acquiring general knowledge and 
skills to raise crOTS-bred chickens in 4 sub^ Hstricts of Tasik_malaya, The courses are cmducted 
in vHlage schools, village centres, and even in relipous schools. 

About 1,756 participants attended the short courses in 1971 and 1972, Places for 
3,000 partici pants can be made available yearly. 



Village ofncials, teachers, local ieaders, niilitary people, farmers 

To increase the production of livestock, both in quantity and in 
quality. 

Farmer extension 

Cmtinuing; short course, about a week 
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FISHERY EXTENSION 



Project Leader/Informant 

Progranime 

General Infortnation 

Clientele 
ObjeyfiveCs) 



Mr. Maksum, Head of the Extension SeetiWi, 
Inland Fishery Service, 
District Tasikmalaya, 

Increase of Fish Production 



Fish farmers 

To increase the knowledp and skill of fish farmers csic^mlng 

(a) selection of goo$ fish bree^rs 

(b) selection of good fishfann location, and 

(c) better fish fry productiOT. 

Farmer training and extension. - 
Training is 3 mOTitlis; extension, caitinuing. 



Metfrod 
DurBtion 

Other Information " ' . 

This project was started in 1971 to increase fish fry production in three sub-districts. 
The training couna is conducted in the village schools or villa^ centres, usually in the afternoon, 

t- ' ' ' 

In 1972, a more jntansive course was offered to would-be contact fish farmers (lay 
leaders). About 1,378 fish farmers participated in this project in 1971 and 1972, The project 
plans to accommodate about 1,200 participants yearly, 

DECREASE OF FOOD CROP PRODUCTION 



Project Leader/Informant 



R^ogramme 

Generml biformation 

Clientele 
Obiective{s) 



Duration 



Other Infonnation 



Mr, SabinUp 

Head of the Agricultural Service, 
District Klaten, Central Java. 

Mr. Kumiaatmodja^ Head of the Extension Section, 
Agricultural Service, District Tasikmal^a, West Java, 

Development of A^cultural Extension 



Agricultural village worker and farmcrleaders 
To up'p^de the technical competence of ^ap workers and 
farmer leaders mih reprd to pest control, fertilizer use, and 
study- tours 

3 days,' about 21 contact hours. 



this training pro^amme has been conducted in five Agricultural Extension Centres 
sin^e 1969, primarily to up-date die village workers and farmer leaders in the new ways of 
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cultivating the high yielding varieties of rics. 



About 882 trainees have participated in the project in 1971 and 1972 

INDUSTRIAL VOCATIONAL TRArNING CENTRE 

ftoject Leader/Informant : Mr. Har? ono, 

Assistant Director for OparatiOT, 
Pssar Rebo, Jakarta, Indonesia 

Pro^amme ^ : V national TrMning 
Gtiieml InfomiatiQn 

Qientele ; Unemployed youth, workerSj university students 

pbjective(s) : To provide technical training in industry. 

Method : Demonstrationp practical work. 

Duration : TTie project was started in 1956; ^-going 

^htr Information 

This project is organized by the Ministiy of Manpower^ Transinigration and Coopera- 
tives. Courses offered are in carpentry, elect ronics, automechanics, etc. A proficient certificate 
is awarded upai Gompletion of the specific trade couree. The number of participants wbb 514 
in 1972 and 754 in 1973, 

SMALLHOLDINGS EXTENSION 

Pro^ct Laadar/Informant : Mr. K. Suganda, 

Head of the Service, 
' Smallholdinp Service, 

District Tasiianalayai 
West Java. 

Pro^mme : Increasing Production of Commercial Crops, 

feneral Information 

Clientele : Smallholders farmere of commercial crops, about 159,160 people 

Obj€ctive(s) : To inciease proAjctioi of commercial crops by the use of 

technolo^ ^d efficient farm management. 
Method : Farmer extension 

Duration i On-going 

Other bifonnatlon 

This project is intended =o serve the smal^dders \A^\06e access to new techndo©^, 
crefit facilities and (^portunities to secure better prices for their crops are quite limited. 
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Bettor rubber produciiun methods, rejuvenation of coconut famis, cultivation of other 
conuiierciul crops, etc. arc the main emphases of the extension activities, 

STUDENT SERVICE PROJECT ( KULIAH KERJA NY ATA; K.K.N.) 

Project Under/hilonnant : Dr^. B. Syahria! Wahab, 

Head. Qfilce of Supervision and i..udcnts Dedication. 

Direciorate of Hi^iher Hducatibn, 
Jalan Proklnmasi 17^A. Jakarta. 

: Siudent Seiv^ice Prograninie 



pL^t^graduatc or undergraduate students 

To raise the quality of higher education 

Training for students and placement in rural work 

Training involves 28 lecture hours; students serve 3-6 months in 

the rural areas 



Prograninic 

General Information 

Clientele 
Objcctive(s) 
Metiiod 
p- nion 

Other Infomiation 

The project held the view thaf neither lectures nor practice in the university itsalf 
guarantees maturity in the student^s way of thinldng either as a generalist or as a specialist. In 
this view students have to learn outside die university to be able to know, understand and 
compare what they have leamed in the university with what exists outM^ U is intended that 
the project will serve three-fold purposes: 

1) as a kind of feedback upon which the university can nniuove its curriculato 
nuike tliem relevant to rural development; 



to 



make students more tamiliar with the life of the village people and develop^ 



ment; 



3) to assist and proiuote the village development itself. 

TRAINING FOR FUNCTIONAL LITERACY INSTRUCTORS 

Project Leader/informant : Mr. R.M.S. Sindoesvidjojo, 

Provincial Inspectorate of Community Education, 

Gcntengkali 33, Surabaya, 

Indonesia. 



Programme 
General Information 
CHentele 

Objcctive{s) 



Functional Literacy 



Selected members of the community who will serve as functional 
literacy teachers 

To give training to teachers to enable them to teach functional 
literacy classes 
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Method 
Duration 



Lecture, poup discussion^ demonstration 
Six days, 17 to 22 September 1973 



Other Inforniation 

This project was conducted in East Java to take initial steps in providing functional 
literacy prop-ammes with teaching personne!. Twenty persons (school teachers, farmeij, village 
officials, reli^ous teachers, etc.) participated in the traiiiing, Many government and non- 
governinent agencies cooperated in the training by means of providing facilities, learning 
materials and technical guidance (local administration, Coordinating Board for Family Planning, 
Indonesian Association for Farnily Planning, etc.) 

KHMER REPUBLIC 

AGRICULTURAL TRAINING PROJECr OF THE IRRIGATION SYSTEM OF PREKTHNOT 



Project Leader/Informant 



Programme 



Mr. Loy Sim Cliheang, 
Director, 

Station Experiment cde du Reseau d'lrription de PrekThnot, 
Direction de rApiculture, 
Kilmer Republic^ 

Rational Use of Water from an Irrigation System 



General Information 



Clientele 
Objectivefs) 

Method 
Duration 

Other Information 



65,000 farmers in the PrekThnot area, mostly non-literate= 

To promote the rational use of irrigation network to devfelop a 
liigh productiai potential, water supplied area. 

Farmer extension; individual and poup contacts, conferenceSj 
visits, excursions, result demonstration, mapzines, leaflets, radio 
are used. 

On-going, began in 1967, 



The project was conducted in response to a situation in which, inspite of torrential 
rains, there is an acute shoriago .of water for permanent irrigation. The objective is to make 
70,000 ha, of rice land more productive. 

Complementary to the irrigation system, factors such as extension services on new 
seeds, fertilizers, multiple cropping, livestock raising, famier organization, buying and marketing, 
etc. are introduced, 

_ The project bepn in a small village of 16 families, and the results were good. The 
number of villages served svas increased; in 1972, 22 villages with 821 families were covered 
by the project. In June 1973, the security shuation in the area was critical; consequently, the 
extcnsiai personnel were transferred to another area. 
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DEVELOPMEOT OF ST^K RAISD^G 



Projaci Leadfir/Infonndnt 



Propanime 
Genersl Information 
Qientele 

Objective(s) 
Maihods 

Duration 



Mr. Chau Khim, 
Docteur Veterinaire, 

Doyen de la Faculte des Sciences Veterinaires et 

Sous Directaur Tecimique, 
Direction de la Production et Sante Auiimle, 
70 Moha Viihei Prachealhippatci, PhnOTi Penh, 
Khmer Republic. 

VaccinatiOT and Stock Raising Campaipis 



Farmers, members of farmers associations, family aninial raisers, 
commercial raisers. 

To protect and develop the livestock industry. 

Mobile veterinary teams; extension services are inte^ated vAth 

veterinary services to protect livestock from disease outbreaks. 

3 Eo 4 months; services threatened by war. 



Other Infomiation 

The project promotes the development of livestwk ralsini by information earripaips 
on the danger of destructiai caused by certain conta^ous ^seases, by forming farmer's mo^ 
datiais, by campai^s on vacdnation, and by introducing nev^ methods of raising animals. The 
Introduction of new and better breeds of animals is also part of this project. 

The project was set up in 1966 in the northern provinces of Lompcng and Siemreap 
vMhere cattle pastUence vm prevalent, causing ffeat losses to the farmeri. With the assistance of 
FAO experts, a campaign for pneral vaccinaiion of livestock in the entire counto' was 
launched.ln addtlon to veterinao^ services, activities such as thn introduction of new practices 
and better breei, improvement in feeds and feeing, and orga^iization of trade andmarketmg 
of animals and animid products were undertaken. 

There are post-war plans for the expansion*of the project. 



LITERACY CAMPAIGN 



ftoject Leader/Informant 



Rropamme 

Genial Information 

CUentelf 
Objictive(i) 



Mr. Mai Lm, Director, 
Services Prfdagogques, 
274 Pracheathipatei Bd., 
PhnOTi Penh, Khmer Republic, 

literacy Campaiga 



^Illiterates througliout the natiai 

To enable iUiteratis throu^out tiie nation to read and write 
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MetiiGd 
Dufation 



aassfoom work 
Six months 



Othif InfonnatioTi 

This projGCt vm organized by Permanent National Cominittec for Literacy in 1964. It 
was reported that 61,539 people passed the couise in 1969. However, the project failed to 
continue its full activities aftt^r 1970 due to financid problem and the mt^ 

PILOT PROJECT FOR THEDEVELOPMEOT OF IRRIGATEDCULTl^ AT BANAN 

Project Leader/Informant ; Mr. Chhieu Nmi, 

Director^ 

Direction de la Station Pilote ^ Banana 
Battambangs Khmer Republic; 

Programme : Exploitation of Battambang Area 

Geneial Infomation 

Qientele : Farmeri and members of irrigation conunittee in the Battambaig 

area 

Objective{s) : This is an applied research which verifies hypolheses caiceming 

types and methods of cultures, irrigation methods, materials to 
be used, and the orprdzatiOT of profwsi«id structures. 

Method * Actiai research and farmer extension and training 

DnratiOT . - On-going since i967> 

Other Information 

The project is implemented by the Khrner Government assisted by UNDF/FAO for the 
expldtation of the Battambang area. The project is aimed at the development of an area of 
about 300 ha., named Zone du Perimetre de Cultures irriguees de Banan (area of irrigated 
cultures at Banan). Applied research and farmer training involve five viliages in the area. It is 
expected that the project will be expanded to 80,000 ha, of the Battambang plain. 

Aimed at area development, the project activities are closely linked to the efficient 
use of irrigaUon structure complemented by HYV see^, fertilizers, other farm chemicals, im^ 
proved a^onomic practices, farmer orpnizations, etc. 

PROJET DE DEVELOPPEMENT DE LA PRODUCTION DU RIZ 
(Rica Production Development Project) 

Project Leader/ Informant : Mr, Kaig Sam 01, 

Enpieer of Agricultural Work, 
Directorate of Agriculture, 
Phnoin Penh, 
Khmer Republic. 



Pro^amme . ' i F umu re Mine^rale du Riz (Utilization of Fertilizers for Rice^ 



G^neml InfofmEtion 



Clientele 
Objective(s) 

Me tl I od 
Duration 

Other Information 



Farmers, chairnien of viUaps and rural cooperativeSj etc. 

To Increase agricultural production, raise living standards of 

farmers, community davelopmcnt by helping farmers. 

Farmer training and extension 

On-going; farmer training is about 7 days 



Begun in 1966, the project has been known as^'Briiade d' Action Rurale'- (Brigade for 
Rural Action). It consisted of one week training of all government officials concamed with 
rice production. In 1968, due to the lack of volunteers, the Provincial Committee for Popular 
Assistance and Aid decided to train model farmers or cattle breedeis (2 per village). The 
traLiing was Gonducted by officials coming from provincial services in Agriculture, Coopera- 
tives, Veterinary, Cm\ Engineering and Health. Since 1971, this training was entrusted to the 
Rural Pre-training Centre* 

The project activities were conducted in small groups with similar interests and led by 
officials from competent services and members of instrict committee for mral development. 
Discussions were followed by demonstration. 



About 530 farmers participated in the trdning (aoout 20 contact hours) in 1970 and 
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Farmer extension was used to popularize the efficient use of chemical fertilizers, HYV 
rice seeds, and other aponomic practices, 

TECHNICAL, VOCATIONAL & PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Project Leader/Informant : Mr. Phlong Chhat, Director, 

Technical Teacher Training Centre, 
Corner of Vithei Mat Chrouk and Hing Pen, 
Phnom Penh, Khmer Republic, 

Programme ^ Training of Technical Teachers 

General Information 

Oientele : 1) Elementary School Teachers with 5 years of teaching 

experience 

2) Holders of Higher Technical Diploma from various teclmi- 
cal universities 

Objective(s) ^ To train technical and vocational teachers in various fields of 

specialization 

Method ' y Lectures, seminars and practical training in industries 

Duratioi - 2 yearc 

■ 22B 
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Other Infonnation 



This project is organized by Ministry of Education supported by BGl (Brasseries & 
Glaciers de llndDchine, a private institution and SNA (S^iete Nationale d'Assuriince) a semi^ 
government institution. The government provides the building, personnel a_nd funds for the 
operational cmis, while BGl and SNA provide the equipment for the project. The project is 
located in tiie middle of Pimom Penli near the induslrics of the city. 

After the training, the majority of graduates become teachers of technical courses in 
junior high schools. 

The project started in 1973 with 60 partiripants, 

TRAINING CENTRE Or THE CAMBODIA ELECTRICITY COMPANY 

Project Leader/ Informant : Meas Mercredi, 



Chef de Service Pedagopque, 
C.F,P.P. Electricite du Cambod^, 
B,P. 45,PhnomPenh, 
KiiYner Republic. 

Programme : Training of skilled workers in elcctromechanics 

General Information 

Clientele ' I) Workers of the Company 

2) Students with lower secondary school qualifications 
Objective(s) : To provide the company with s Wiled employees 

Method : Theoretical & practical instruction 

Duration : On-going; course lasts approximately ! 1 months (May-October; 

November=April) . 

Other Information 



This project wai established for the benefit and interest of the Cambodia Electricity 
Company and the Khmer Republic. The Company set up the training centre to create its own 
pool of skilled electro^mechanical workers. The project is independent of state control and is 
orpnized in collaboration with experts from the ElectHcity Board of France, 

Initially' the centre was located in the compound of the "Direction^Generale" in 
Phnom Penh. It was later transferred to larger quarters at Tuk Thla. 

The centre trained 74 participants and 86 in 1972 and 1973 respectively. Hie Com- 
pany pays a small allowance to the trainees during the period of training, 

THE TRAINUSC OF SKILLED WORKERS AND APPRENTICES 

Project Leader/Informant : Mr. Prom Lay* 

Centre d'Apprentissage Professionnelj 
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35 Vithei ChuOT Nath, Phiiom Penh, 
Khiner Republic. 

Extension of Techiiical/Vocational Training ' 



Primary and secondary school drop-outs 

To pro\ida basic v^ational and technical training in different 
trades 

Practical training 
8 inonths 



Prcgramnie 

General Information 

Oienteie 
Obj«ctive(s) 

Method. 
Duration 

Other bifonnation 

This is a go^mment project orpnized by the Directorate of Vocational Studies. 
Universite PopuMre. There are two Wnds of Pf^ammes Involved in this project, uamely 
Apprentice Training (CAP and Vocational Training CEP). 

The number of trainees was 242 in 1972 and 289 in 1973. Thlrty^five percent of the 
trainees receive aUowanc^s from the government while undergoing training. After the final 
examination* the successful trainees are awarded certificates. 



UNDP/TA. U9^^-C--2^1 
IQ^R 70/a06-^KMR 68/003 

Project Leader/Informant : 



Propamme 
General Information 



Mr. Touch Puyeto, Wrector, ^ 

Centre de Formation des Catos I^jr^u: -^c^ini et.de 

rAccrdssement de la ProdU':tivi^i 

Fhiiom Penh (Training Centre m nldcat kv^i technicians) 

Rural and Industrial Vocation^^ T u..^mg 



CUentela 
Objectlve(s) 
Method 
Duration 

Other Information 



: Adults and youths 

: To prowde vocational training for young people m} 
: 'nieoretical an J practical instruction 

: The prefect vm introduced in 1963; OTi-going, appro>umately 
1 ,200 hours of instruction per year. 



This is a government project orpnized by Ministry of Labour supported by Uidted 
Nations Development Pro^mme (UNDP). The courses in vocational/tachnical education cover 
general mechanic, auto mechanics, apicultural mechanics, electricity and electr^me^hanics. 

Thp staff of the project comprises of five foreip ex^-^rts and some instructors 
recruited locally. 
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i The project started in 1963, The number of participants in 1973 was 157, Some of the 
parlicipants received monthly allowance from the govemmenl. 

LAOS 

AGRICULTURAL SWPLY 

Project Leader/Informant : Mr. Boun Nong Sipha, 

Agricultural Development Organization Manager, 
Agricultural Development Organization (ADO), 
Vientiane, La^. 

Programme - Credit and Marketing Organization . 

General Information 

ADO staff and farmers 

To increase crop production by 

(a) using better seeds, 

(b) using agricuiturai chemicals such as fertilizers and insecticid- 
es, and 

(c) providing services and credit. 
Staff training and farmer extension 
On-going 

Other Iitfonnation 

This project is a joint venture between the Royal Lao Government and the USAID 
to promote agricultural development by means of providing agricultural chemicals, seeds, 
animal feed, and farm tools on credit to farmers, ADO is the only a^ncy in Laos which deals 
with agricultural inputs and provides production credit in kind (some times, in cash) to farmers. 

Training for the project personnel and other interested persons is available at the 
training branch in the central office in Vientiane, About 69 participants attended the training 
(a month duration) since 1971; the training can be made available to about 80 to 100 partici- 
pants each time if funds, facilities, personnel, etc, are available = 

Farmer extension on agricultural supply is country-wide. 

Note: Tfie ADO was replGceci in 1974 by the Rice Office to which the government has given 
500,000,000 kips for use. 

FOOD PRODUCTION 

Project Leader/Infpmianl : Mr. Oroth Chounlamountry, 

Director of Hatdokkeo Pilot Project, 
Direction de T Agriculture, 
Vientiane, Lao, 



Clientele 
Objective(s) 



Method 
Duration 



' Progmmnie 



Food Production Progranime 



General Inforrnation 
Clientele 

Objcctlve(s) 

Method 

Duration 

Other Inforfnation 



Extension agents and research technicians, rural affairs ai^ents 

fundamental educators and fanner leaders. 

To increase food production by training and extension. 

Training of technicians a_nd farnier extension 

Training: 3 months; farmer extension: continuing 



The training coui^e is for agricultural extension workers in irripted crop production 
and for thc^e who are going to train other^people in the skills and techniques of crop produf> 
tion. Tlie course involves subjects in agriculture such as: agronomy, crop science, crop pro 
tection, soil science, cooperation, credit and marketing, and socioeconomics. Training facilities 
include cLssrooms, dormiloiy, Idtchen, and the experimental fann = 

About 150 trainees attended the course in 1971 and 1972; training for 120 pariici^ 
pants were available last year, 

FUNCTIONAL LITERACY PROGRAMME FOR FAR31ERS IN THE PLAIN OF VIENTIANE 



Project Leader/ Informant 

Propamme 
General inforniatfon 



Mr. Bounthong Vixaysak, 

Director of Primary and Adult Education, 

Ministlry of Education^ 

Vientiane, Laos* ""^ 

Functional Literacy Programme 



Illiterate farmers in the Plain of Vientiane 

To teach reading and writing in order to enable them to improve 
agricultural tecliniques and their living conditions 

Group disGussion 

Course is run eight months each year. 



Clientele 
Objective(s) 

Method 
Duration 

Other Information 

The project was begun in 1970 and will be completed in 1975 (in the Vientiane Plain). 
It is operating in 65 villaps (71 classes) of the Vientiane Plain, seven villages (seven classes) in 
the Houei Sai Province; and in thirty villages (thirty crasses) in Phone Hong and Ban Keune 
Rfigjons, The project is organized by the Directorate of Primary and Adult Education in colla^ 
borcition with the Ministry of Rural Affairs and sub-Directorate of Apicultural Extension, 
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NATIONAL CENTRE FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT OF BAN AMONE 



Prq^ct Leader/In forrnant 

ProgL jmine 

General Inforniation 

Ciietitfla 
Object ive(s) 

Method 
Duration 

Other Information 



Mr. Qui iOiounkham, 

Director of the Centre for Rural Development, 
Miniitty of Rural AffairSj 
Vientiane, Law.. 

Natiaid Economic Development Plan 



Males and females selected by the provincial admlnistratiOT 

1) To produce a pool of labour force orientated towards 
professional taste 

2) To raise the living standards of the rural people 



Two JdndS"One lasting two months and the other lasting five 
months 



Thh Train ing Centre^ has been operating since 1967 among others which are outside 
the framework of the ^national development plan. It receives assistance from USAID and 
JOCV. The aim of the Centre is to create diversifled sWlls amaig the rural people, The particl= 
..pants of the centre can be any persai reprdless of their sex and social status. 

There are two kinds of programmes, lasting two months anxl five months respectively. 
Sybjects taught in the centre are caipentryj rattan work^ metal work, welding^ wd sericulture. 
Needle work, hair dressing and weaving will be introduced ^thin five years. 

The training centre is located in Ban A3ione, an abandoned refugee resettlement viUaga 



RICE PRODUCTION 

Project Leader/ In form ant 

Pro^amme 
Cenci^ Infomation 
Clientele 

Objective(s) 

Method 
Duration 



/ 



Mr, Oroth Chounlamountry, 
Director of Hatdokkeo Pilot Project, 
Direction de rAgricuIture, 
Vientiane, Laos, 

Rice Production 



Agricultural agents (technicians) who worked in a rice progiam- 
me; trainees train selected farmers* 

To 'meet self-sufficiency in rice; to have welht rained people; and 
to provide better seeds. ' 

Residential training; farmer extension. 

6 months 
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Other Information 



This is a 6-month training coum at the Salakham Rice Experiment station to train 
rice techiiidans and specialists in rice seed technolo©^, including rice cultivation, field inspec- 
tion, seed testing, and seed certincatlon. , . ' 

It is expected that the trained personnel could help populariie the planting of new 
HYV rice seeds and that there will be substantial increase in the rice production of the country. 

Agisted by US^ID, the project has already trained abuut SO technicians in 1971 .and 
1972, If funds, facilities, personnel, etc. are available, the project can accommodate about 
200 to 300 trainees in a year. 



USAID LOCAL TRAINING CENTRE 
Project Leader/Informant 



Propamme 
General Information 
Clientele 

Objective(s) 

Method 
Duration 



DayiOT L. Maxwell, 
American Embassy, 
USAlDv Vientiane, Laos. 

Human Resource Development 



USAID local employees and Lao government employees in the 

2040 age group. (A hi^i percentage of ethnic minorities is 

included.) >■ 

To train l^al employees of USAID mission and government 

employees in technical and administrative skills. 

Workshop, seminars and practical exercises. 

1) full-iim^J-^ months for field and pro-service employees 

2) full-time 5-8 days seminare for supervisory programmes 

3) half-day 1-2 yoar programmes for advanced accounting 
and administrative courses 



OtherTnforinatioii 

The project has been set up primarily to^mBet the neet^ of the USAID mission 
which expanded its staff from 1 60 in 1965 to about 43p0 at the present 

To overcome the shortage of suitably qualified and skilled local technicians, clerical 
and administrative personnel, USAID uses its trmning centre in Vientiane to teach at basic 
level, subjects ran^ng from English shorthand Sl typing, plumbing and driving and at the a6 
vanced level, subjects such as English writing, business English, accounting and supervisory 
management, etc, 

Thu project forms a part of USAID policy to train Laotian personnel in surflcierit 
numbers to enable it to reduce the large number of foreign nationals (about 500) who have 
been recruited to fill in jobs requiring sldlls unavailable in the local labour market. 
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The project also trains Laotian govemnient officials in the smne technical and ad- 
ministrative sWlU as part of the various USAID technical assistance propamme. 

The projec; commenced in 1965. In 1972 there were 1350 participants while in 1973 
the ^number fell to 1 175. This is so because more and more of the staff requirements have been 
satisfiei There are plans to gradually ph^e down the project from its present leveL 

It is possible^that there are secondary benefits accruing from this project. 



MALAYSIA 



BASIC LITERACY CLASSES 



Project Leader/ In forriiant 

Programme 

General InforniatiDf 

CUentele 
Objective(s) 

Method 
Duration 

Other Information 



Mr. Ab'dul.Samad b, A. Rahman, 
Gommunity bevelopment Offlcer^ 
MMA Building, 4th Floor, Jalan Pahang, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

Eradication of Illiteracy 



Illiterate adults in villages, especially women 

To enable the participants to read and write the national 

language in the Romanized script. . = 

Classroom work with student participation 
Approximately thrfee years (January 1972-October 1974) 



Informal classes are held three times a week in the evening to teach village adults 
who are not familiar with the Romanized script to read and write in that script. This enable 
them to receive informatiOTi and news from written mass media, which lise the Rornanized 
script. Classes are conducted in easily accessible community centres. Since the project is ex- 
pected to end in October 1974, not many more people svill be served by tliis project, which is 
organized by tJie Ministry of Rural Development. It is a basic literacy coursq involving 
the 3R's only. 



IN LAND FISHERIES TRAINING CENTRE 

Project Leader/Informant : Mr. Lou Su Ji* 

Fishery Officer (Extension of Freshwater Fisheries), 
Fishery Division (Headquarters), 
Jalan Swettenham, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 

Propammc ' Freshwater Fish Culture Development 



G^ml bfcvmation 
CHenteli 

Objactive(s) 
Method 



Mainly farmers who opirata fiih-pOT& as part of a mlxid farm- 
ing operatioi; settlers in Fflda schemes; members of youth land, 
schemes; trainees mostly have Mday Standard 6, 
To increase, fish prodiction by impro^ng the skills and Imow- 
ledfe in fidi culture. 
Readentid training couBe 
3 weeks 



Other Infonnatioii 

The trainini eourse caiiists of lectures and practical sessiais on all aspects of fish 
culture includngpcnd construction and maintenance* pond managementi b tee dng techniques, 
it also includes films m fldi cuUub and caitade visits to cqmnerdally-run fl^ pm6&. 

This couRC is intended to ^dst farmers in increasing their fishfry production meet 
shortaps as weU as to increase the flsh yields of tn-land fidi ponds. 

There are 11 courses per year.^and each course caters for 20 trMnees from aU over 
PenihsuiaT M^ayma, selected from these who are opefmting fish pon^ or v^o intend to start 
fish culture. 

The traning course is run by the Freshwater Fisheries Extension Sectiaii Fisheries 
mvision in the InJand Fisheries Training Centre, Bt Tinggi, P^ng. The (^ntie has a doiml- 
tory, dining-hall* cl^room, lounge and recreatimi faciUti^, Transpori to and from the Centre 
IS ii^ged for the trainees. 



liARA 



This project also includes fishery exteniiwi to smaU holders fKhpond owners. 



VOCATIONAL mSTITUTE 



Project Leader/Informant^ 



Programme 
GenmJ Infonnati^ 
dientele 

Objective(s) 



Abdul Shukor Mdiimedj 
Chief Development Ofncer* 
MARA HeadquarterSi 
232, Mm Tuanku Abdul Rahman* 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 

Vocational Training 



Bumiputras (indigenbus people) who have had a minimum 
nine yews education md are interested in beCQTT*!ng sUUed 
workers, 

To impart sldlls to Bumiputra Youths to enable them to operate 
and service machinery and tods relevant to their future vocations 
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Method 
Du^tion 



Thioretlcal and practicd instructiai; on-the-Job-trdning. 
(^-going 



Other Infmnation /\ , 

The pro^ct started in 1970. It is a qu^i government institute agisted by Japan Over- 
seas Volunteer, German Vdunteer Sendee, Amarican Peace Corps Volunteeri and BritiA 
Ovireeas Development Agency. - 

The nunAer of its participants wm 69 both in 1972 and 1973. The number increaed 
to 200 ^dth the establishment of to ptoject in permanent quartere in 1974. ^ 



PADI MECHANIZATION TRAff^D^G 

Project Leader/Informant : Abu Bakar bin Mahmad, 

IWrector, Apicultural Education, 
Department of A^eulturei 
S we ttenham Reads 
Kuala Lumpur, 
^ Malaysia. 

Pro^amrae ^ : Extensiwi Propammes for Farmeis m6 Youth 
General Information 

Clientele : In-service exteriion staff; fkmiers and youth; students 

Objective(s) ^ To develop proficiency in padi mechanization 

Method ■ Shop training ^ 

Duration , - 30*days;242 cwitacthrs. 

Other faiformation 

This is a joint project between the Goveriiment of M^aysia and Government of Japan 
for promoting double cropping in padi areas by mechanization. The training course is intend- 
ed to up-pa^ the sidlls of ektension techniciarte^ts well as suitable farmer and other clientele. 

' ' The project is conducted at the Padi Mechanization Training Centre at Bumbong, Lima. 
The trainees" are recrtiited for practical residential courses at thA Centre. Facilities pro^de ac- 
commodatiOT, board and lodgng, wortehop, field practice, and transportation for stu^^ou^. 

About 630 tranees completed the couree in 1971 and 1972, The Centre can handle 
360 trainees each time. 

Subjects such as internal combustion en^nes* use of tools and adjusting equipment^ 
operation and maintenance of power tdlerSi methods and techniques of soil, preparation, 
trouble shooting are taught, A systematic evaluation is conducted for every course, 
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TRAINING FOR FARMERS IN POULTRY HUSBANDRY 

Pro^ct Leader/Informant : n.a., 

Panprah Latihai Pembanguhari Tarnakan, 
Jabatan Parkhidmatan Haiwan Malaysia, 
Ibu Jabatan Haiwan^ Kuala Lumpur* 
Kementerian Pertanian & Parikanani 
Kuala Lumpur, Malayaia, 

Programme : RalQ^at Traning Centra 



Ganaral Information ^ , 

Farmari and youths from various y wth clubi; minimum grade 
qualification is Standard Six, maximum is Form Five, e.g., stu= 
dents who are nOTmaHy waiting for Schod Certiflcate results. 
To incraaEe the productivity and development of the livestock 
industry of the county. , ^ 
To train 'ralyat* especially those v^o are from the rural areas in 
the use of modern technolo^ on poultry husbandry. 
Rodent training. The project covam both theoretical and practi= 
cal aspects of poultry husbando^ and mwiagement. The theoreti- 
cal part is tau^t from a syllabus hand4n4iand ^^4th practica 
training. Each trainee is pven 50 day=old cWete to rear from the 
time he arrives at the project centre till the end of the course. 
The trainee is also expected to Jook after growers and laya^,' 
including practical training in vaccination, medcationi and other 
disease/pest preventictfi and caitrol practices In poidtry. Instruc- 
tion is in Bahasa Malaysia. ' 
42 days; the project began in 1967 ; on-going. 

Other Infomiatlon 

The prbjact is intended to equip the rural people ^^th knowledge m poultry husbandry* 
The participants are selected from all OMer West Malaysia and undergo the six-week course 
conducted in Selangor where they have the opportunity to visit advanced commercial poulto^ 
hatcheries and farms. 

The project was undertaken to raise the standard of living of the. rural people to ap- 
proach that of the urban dwellers, to lessen the acute shortage of animal protein in the people's 
diet, and to help combat the Ul-efTects of inflation. ' . 

The trainees normally stay in the project centre N^ich has board and lod^ng* re- 
creation facilities, etc. About 665 participants attended the course from 1971 to 1973, 




Clientele 



Objective(s) 



Method 



Duration 
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TRAINWG OF YOUTH AS SUGAR PLANTATION AND FACTORY WORKERS 



Project Leader/InfOTm^t 



Programme 

General Information 

Clientele 
Objective(s) 

Method 
Duration 

Other Information 



M, Subhi B.M. Sayuti, , ^ . 

Youth Trainini Centre, 
Dusun Tua, Ulu Lanpt, 
Salangor* Malaysia. 

Training of Youth (in the state of Perlis) m Sugar Plantation & 
Factory Worker. 



Unemployed Youths in the State of Perlis 

To prepare unemployed youths for eventual employment in the 

two Supr Cane Corporatibns in Perlis. 

Lactur: , discussion^ \dsits and community work. 

^110 training hours, 



This is a short project which lasted approximately two wieki (15/12/73—30/12/73). 
It was organized by the Ministry of Youth, Sports and Culture to train unemployed youths in 
the State of Perlis for employment by the two sugarcane corporatiQns operating in the state, and 
which were facing difficulties in staffing their factories and plantations. 

The Klinistiy of Agriculture, the Public Servi^s Commission, the Ministry of Labouri 
Department of Information and the Police Department cooperated ^th the orpnizers of this 
project. 

One hundred and ninety- three youths participated in the course. 



PHILIPPINES 



ADULT LITERACY CLASSES 

Project Leader/ Informant : Miss Jean Shand, 

Summer Institute of Linguistics, 
Box 1270, Manila, 
Philippines 

Programme : Summer Institute of Linguistics 

General hfonnation 
Clientele 
Objective(s) 



Minority cominunities not yet assimilated the national language 
and culture # 

To help minority communities read and write using the national 
language. 
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Mithod : aaMfOan and practical work 

E^tioft ^ Summtr Instituta of linguistics bi 

to end in 19S0. ' 

Othor bifom^timi . 

TOis project b orgai.ized by the Swnmer Institute of Lingdsti^ to enable partidptoti 
to read fluentiy m Ae national Imguap. Qw^, fmily lift educatiOT, hedtii and imitati^, 
agriculture aii amimg tiie subjecte tau^t as weU. Schools, churches mdcommunj^ buUdinp 
are used for th^ pro^cts. Most projects cdndde ^th the school year, md ^micm are held 
fcff aiehouraday.five days a week, with two nycl^ a year, i^qut 200 literate are produ^d- 
every year. * ■ * 

AUrOMOTrVE APPRENTICESHff TRAWn^G 

Prcj^t Leader/Infonnant : Mr. Jose S. CariUo, 

Training Manager, 

Mercedes-Benz Conjuerdal Motor Corpwatiai 
Technical Training Centre, 
Pasi^ Rizai, 
" ' EhiUppines. ' 

ftopamme : Apprenticeship in various trades 

tenml bfonnatlDn 



: To prepare trained persainel with Wghiy technicai sWlls on 

Mejceto— ^nz products, 
: Lecture, ^maistration and on-tiie-job training. 
; SO wel^ 

Other bifoimaticxi 

Ilie project operates a cranpre henrive apprentic^Wp course known as "Automotive 
Appientii^ Traii^ Scheme" ^di eqidps the trainees ^th speddaed and tiiMy techrical 
sWlls in demand in the motof industries. Graduates from this course are e^^acted to be able to 
transfer their Imow how to other fields, 

Tfe^ apndes are invdvedin this project. Their COTtributiM is as fdlows:— 

L Mmler Benz A.G, Germ^y - Training Models & InstwctionW materials 

2. Gemian Develoimient Aid - FinMidal support 

3, Commercial Motors Co^. - Building, Equipment &PersaineI ^ 

The training cttitire has l»en in ^eratiOT sirwe September 3, 1973 andis an on-gdng 

project. 
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Clientele 
Objective(s) 

Method 
Oration 
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CLOTHpHJG SHOPS (FAHP) 



Project ^ader/Inforriiant 



Programme 



Mri Pedro L, Esteban, Chiefs 
Ayicuitural Ediication Diviiion, 
Burtau of VocatidnaLEducatiai, 
Arroceros^Streati Manila, 
Philippines, 

Agricultural Leadership Trdnini 



Ctneral Infonnation 



Clientele 
Objective(i) 



Method 
Duration 



Girls of 13=18 years old ' 

1) To develop manipulativei arid manageriy skills of ^rls 
specializini in clothing.^ 

2) To develop the initiative of prls in supplementing family 
income throu^ sewing* 

Demonstration arid practical instruction ^ ^ 

Ten months ' ' . 



Other Infonnation 

This project is a business related to specialisation courses in clothing offered by the 
school. All the 'prls (in the third and fourth year at secondary school) specializing in clotfiing 
are involved in the project which helps them set up a shop vdthin the school compound or 
within WaiJdng distance of the schobU^ . . i ^ V 

. _ The shop Is run by the prls mth the aid of a teacher and a manapr who is a paduate 
of the schooK It provides ample opportunities for the ^rls to apply their basic kriowledge of 
clothing and which ultimately will aid them in setting up their o^ dress shops or in ptting 
empioyment in established shops. 



"This project is administe^d by the Bureau ofy^ational Education which provides 
the teachers, facilitjes and equipment. It is, financed by a revolving fund. This project was 
started in 1968 and by 1972, there ^ we re 180 participants. 



COURSES FOR BOYS* TRADES. GIRLS' VOCATIONAL AND BUSINESS EDUCATIOfN 

Project Leader/Informant : ^ Mr, Pedro R. Abon, 

Assistant Principal, Boys' Trades Department, 
Eulopo "Amang" Rodriguez, 
... " Institute of Science & Technolo^, 
Philippines. 

Programme : The special two-year and one-year short unit vocational secCTidary 

curriculum for non-formal day school, 
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1 School drop-outs of 16 yeare and above, uneniployed adults, 

house^^ves and domestic heJpeR* 
: To provide pre^semce training for jub leekars v4shing to gmn 

employment in a trade, industry or business. 
: Uctures, demaistrations andindividuaUzedinstnictl^ 

: One year for the v^ational courses; two years for the technical 
courses. 



Genaral Infonnation 

Clientele 

Objectiye(s) 

Method 
Duration \. 

Other hfonnation 

This pro^ct is financed by the government ,of the City of Manila. Hie schools and 
private Industrial organizations are also involved. Tuition is free. Courses are caiducted 5 hours 
a day, 5 days a m^k. A proficiency certificate is issued upon completion of a'speclfic course. 

The project serves prople who are mainly from the lov^ income group. Some ai^ school 
dr^-outs who have little interest in aca^mlc subjects; sonw are adults (especially housewives) 
who wish to aupient family incpme by acquiring self^pl^ment. ft is worthwhile to note 
that it even serves unemployed college graduates. 

^In 1973, there were 1070 students enrolled / 



DRESSMAKING AND TAILORD^G 



Ptpject Leader/Informant 

Program^ie 

Genefal Information 

Clientele 
Object ive(s) 

Muihod 
Duration 

Oihcf f^^ Tnation 



Mr. Ricardo M. Ornedo, 

Home industries Training Supervisor, 

Bataan Natiaial School for Filipino Craftsmen, 

Orani, Bataan, Philippines. 

SWll Training in Home industries 



Out'Of-School Youths and Adults ^ 
To provide opportunity to trainees to acquire se^ng sldlls for 
either self^mployment or employment elsei^ere 

Practical instruetiojri 
Four to five months 



.us pro^ct is an extension class of the Bataan National School for Filippino Crafts- 



men. 



Its primary role is to help the people to improve their lives by being able to au^ent 
the fomily income either through dressmaking or tailoring sMUs. This project employi special 
crafts instnicton to teach the principles and fundamentals of dressmaldng and tailoring. 



2B2 
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There are various similar projects in the different municipaUties of Bataan. Very 
often they are set up at the request of the ni?micipal mayor or the barrio captain. 

ThB project started operations in 1971. 

EVENING OPPORTUNrrY CLASSES 

Project Leader/Informant : Mr* Robinson Ylapn, 

Superintendint, 

Marijdna School of Arts and Trades, 

Marildna, Rizal, / p 
Philippines. 

Pro^amme : Evening Opportunity (Vocational CouRes) aasses 

G^nemi Infon^iation . ' 

Clientele 



Objective(s) 

Method 
Duration 

Othef Infoiniation 



Unempl^ed adults, out-of^diool youths, employees who ^sh to 
ch^ge trades, employees ^dio wish to ^den their horkons, 
to provide opportunities for unemployed adulte and out-of- 
school youths to acquire employable sidlls needed in *he mdustri^. 

Lectures, demonstrations, production and exercises. 
Minimum attendance of 270 hours in one semester, 



The evening opportunity classes are short -unit v^ational courses ranpig from one to 
four semesters, depencUng on the nature and sdmplexity of the subject involved. The project 

n.is 'conducted in the Marildna School of Arts and Trades, These evening classes utiU^ the 
Existing tools, machines, ^equipment and o^er training facilitier used by the regular day^ 
classes. These evening classes are financed jointly by th^ government pnd the participants, with 

. an approximate contribution of 10% of^he costs by the former and 90% by the latter. 

EVENING PROGRAMME FOR BOYS AND CmLS 



Project Leader/Informant 



Programme 

General Information 

Clientele 
Objective(s) 



Mr. Hilario 0. Nudas 
President, 

Eulopo**Amang" Rodriguez Institute of Science 4 Technology , 

Nagt^an, Manila, 

Philippines. 

Opportunity/VcKationd Classes 



Out-of^chool youths (of 16 years and above) and adults. 
To provide pre-sarvice training in the trade, industrial orbusine^ 
occupaticfis and to provide extension couiies for the upending 
of existing sldlls of the students. 



Method 
Duration 

Othtr Informs ion 



.: Lectures, demdnstration and practicai work 
: One year. 



This project is an extension putgramrrie of the Eulopo "Amang" Rodriguiz Institute' 
of Science and Teclmology in Mi*.nila= It is under the Jurisdiction of the govemnient of the City 

of Manila. All courses arc conducted fieu of charp. 

_ _ _ . _ . ._ . ^ . , ^ 

This project aims to nwt tJie needs of schobl dropouts 'and youthful job-seekeirs in 
add t ion to serving employed w ribv: ^vno wish either to upgrade their skiils and knovvledge or 
to have a ehanp of occupaiiau . . ^ * 

There are twelve course; ^ mailable (prini;ng, diesel mechan^icSj industrial electricity, 
etc. for boys; dressmaking, cosni' do^, secretarial skills etc, Tor girls). Hie students pro^dde 
their own materials for instructi. ^. An in4eresti:ig feature of this, project is its flexibility in 
staffing, i,e, in the absence of quo' ' d tSocMrs for certain coupes, gjen from the industries are 
recruited to do the teaclung/ 

The project was first f^lirbed in 1946. The number of participanti. was 1248 in 
1972 fnd 1070 in 1973. * ■ . ' ^ ^ 



EVENING PROGRAMME ON SKILL 



^NING 



J 



Prpjfict Leader/ Informant 



Prograrnjne 



Mr. Flotencio lvL ApoUnar^ 
Chie^ 

Trade and Industrial Education ^vision, ' 
Bureau of Vocational EducatioUj 
.Departnient of Education and Culture, 
Arrocar^ Stfeet, Manila, 
Philippines. ' ' . 

Evening Opportunity Vocational Courses ^ 



General Information 
Gientele 

Objectiva(s) 

Method ^ 
Durati^on 

Other Inforniation 



1) ' Employed workers wishing to upgrade their easting sWDi 

2) ' Unemployed youths and adults 

To accelerate skiU training and' deveropment through non-forrnal 
vocation^ education programme, „ ' 

Practical instruction Including lectures and demonstrations 
Two years, on-going. 



This pro^ct^ffers courses which are so designed that they can be completed within 
two years. Each course is divided into bl^ks which consist of the teaching of cluster skills 
which uhimately fits the learner, for speciflc operatioi in an occupation. Facilities and in- 
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itructors m the day classes are utilized for the evenin,i opportunity classes. 

This project meets an urgent need especially in urban communities ^liere chmgii In 
occupayOTid sldUs (as a result of technologcd ad\TOcement) have made it necessaiy^to retrain 
workers. TTiis pro^ct is conducted at the Cebu Schod of Arts md Trades in Cebu City^iiich 
is the commercial, trade arid indistrid centre in Southern Philippines, It is a joint effort 
between the mentiwied school and Oie Bureau of Vocationd Education^ ManUa. The former 
provides its, own budfet, trainirig facilities and staff while the latter provides administrative sup- 
port. 

EXTENSION TRAINING IN SEWENG 

Project Leider/Infomiant : Mr. Nestorio T. Bago, 

Home Industries Trmning Super\dsor, 
. ^ Merida School of Home hi dustiies. 



Meiida* Leytej PhiMppines, 
Pro^amme : SWU Training in Home Industries ' 

General Information * ^ 



Clientele ' : Out-of-school youtli, employable adults^ housemaids and house- 
I boys. 

Objactive(s) ^1) To develop a pool of young technicians or sldlled worlceis 
■ ^ in sowing industries. , ^ ; 

> ' ^ 2) To provide sevsdng practice preparatory to factoiy system 

Method : Theoretical instruction md practical work 

Duration , :.^^wenty^eks. 

Other Infonrntion 



This project provides courses in the fundamentals and principles of dressmaldng and 
tailoring, Most of the personnel employed as Special Craft Instructors are qualified peopli, 
,^ho have had specialised training in dressmaking or tailoring. 

This project is one of the many which are conducted in the neighbouring towns and 
big barrios of Merida. 

^ It is reported that the clientele of the project do receive hi^er waps and have better 

chances of promotion after having successfully completed the course, 

FUTURE FARMERS OF THE PHILBPPINES YOUTH DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME (FFP) 

Project Leader/Informant : Mr. J we S, Mendoza, 

Vwational Education Supervisor, 
c/o Bureau of Vocational Education, 
Arroceros Street, Manilaj 
* Philippines, 



.Programme 



Agricultural Leadership Training 



General Information 

CUentale 
Objectiva(s) 

Method 

Duration ^ 
Other Informatidh 



Students of Vocational Agriculture; out-oNchool youth 

To develop leadership among the youih members by und^rtaldng 

supervised farming propammes, 

In-school axtra-curricular activities 
Continuing 



The project is an extension of school instruction to practical farming situations in the 
community. This project is undertaken in all a^cultural schools. 

All Boys enrolled in agricultural schools are members of the orgmization (FFP). Each 
school has a chapter which is composed of sub-chapters represented by each curricular yean 
Each chapter formulates its own programme of work for one year to be implemented by the 
members. The programme of work covers the following areas: supervised fanning, conduct of 
meetings, scholarship, recreation, public relations, and information. Periodic evaluations of all 
activiries are undertaken. The organization has a membership of 20,029 and 18,820 in 1971 and 
1972 respectively. ' „ , , 

INCREASED RICE PRODUCTION THROUGH THE 
INSTITUTIONAL APPROACH (ACTION RESEAftCH) 



iject Leader/ informant 

i 



Prograilime 

General Information 

Clientele 
Object ive(s) 

Method 
Duration 



Dr. Peiapo S. Fajardo, ^ 
Assistant Professor, 

Department of Agricultural Education, * 
College of Agriculture, UPLB, 
College, Lapnu, 
Philippines, . . 

SEARCA-UPCA Social Laboratory Training Programme 



Village farmers in the Social Laboratory 

To leuch the farmers how to increase rice production from 50 to 
100 cavans (44 kgs/cavan) per hectare througii the instituiionai 
approach^ 

Training and farmer extension via farmers' associations 
On agoing 



Other Information 

This proje'ui h dusigiied to teuclKftrmers lo increase rice production by insritutioiial 
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mean:;, i.e,, dinners' associations. It is thmu^i these associations that technical guidance is 
provided to the fumiers, along with the complcmentaiy inputs such as HYV rice seeds, 
fiirtili/eni, pesticides^ power tillers, etc, obtainable from the cooperating rural banks. The. 
research aspect of this project is the documentation of the interaction process among the 
villrigc iechnician (extension agent), farmer association ofTicials, individual farmers, and 
lupfcfhUfUatives of institutions which have been cooperating in the project. 

The site of the project is in villages of Pila, Laguna; which is about 30 minutes drive 
from the campus of the University of the Pliilippines at Banos, 

MANPOWER TRAINING FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SINAMAY CLOTH 

^, 

Pfnjeci Leader ^Infomiant ; Mrs, BasiUsa L Astronomo, 

Roxas City School for Philippines Craftsmen 
LcKtupn Old Airport, 
Roxas City, Philippines, 

nme Skill Training in Hoiiie Industries. 



General Infomiatiun 



Cliciitele 
ObjeciiveCs) 



Mcihud 
Du rat inn 



Secondary students of the school, and out-of-schooi youth, 

1) To train participants in the proper care and maintenance 
of Sinamay Cloth, 

2) To teach the art of dyeing abaca cloth, 

3) To teach simple maintenance in the operation of cottage 
industry. 

Demonstration and practical work 

300 hours. 



Other In formal ion 



Tlic project luM only trains sccondaiy students of the school but conducts classes 
C'.Liv Saturday fur school drop=outs= As the area in which the project operates abounds in 
ubaca (which is the raw material for sinamay cloth), loom weaving of sinamay is an important 
scHirce of family income or side income. The project teaches the students how to produce 
sinarnay which is widely used in tJie manufacture of export— orientated handicrafts such as 
bags, placeniats, wall decorations etc. It also teaches the fundamentals involved in setting up 
a cottage industry. 

ITie Crafts Education Demonstrators involved in the project are qualiried personnel 
from the Mome Industries Division and other institutions sponsored by the Bureau of Education, 

This project has been in operation since 1972 and is an on-going project. 

PROJECT VEOSFY (ACTION RESEARCH) 

Project ! e ider/lnfonnRnt : Dr. Vicente A. Quiton, 

Assistant Professor, 
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Pi 



'rngrainnic 



Department of Agricultural Education, 
UPLB, College, Laguna, 
Pliiiippincs. 

Agricultural Education for Rural Development. 



General Infonnatioii 



Clientele 



Out-of=school farm youth, age 12-25 years. 



Object ive(s) 



Method 




Duration 



On-going, tentatively set for 3 years. 



Other informotion 



This is an action-research project desipied to develop and cOTduct a pilot vocational 



training^programme for out-of=school farm youth in order to pin more understan^ng of the 
out'Of^school youth and his family, and to discover and develop efTective approaches in tminini 
these youths. 

The pilot training programme includes training in agriculture (prirnary emphasis), 
home making, handicrafts and related trades, and citizenship training. The training methods 
include group instruction, initructional follow-up through home farm visits, supervised farming 
and group projects. 

The project is conducted at Barrio Pinagbayanan, Pila, Laguna, a village ^ieh is 
about 30 minutes drive from the University of the Ftiilippines at Los Banos. This is a joint 
propamme between the UNICEF and the UP College of Apiculture. 

The project, begun in 1972, serves 60 out-of-school fami youth. 



RAISING VEGETABLES, FIELD CROPS, FRUITS, 
POULTRY AND SWINE, OTHER LFVESTOCK, AND FISH 



Project Leader/ Informant 



Mr, Andres B, Fernandez 
Supervising Education Specialist I, 
Bureau of Vocational Educationj 
Department of EducatiOT and Culture, 
Manila, Philippines. 



Programme 



Oreen Revolution 



General Information 



Objective(s) 



Clientele 



School pupilii itudents and membeis of their families 

To develop self-sufficiency in food, improved nutrition, and the 
right attitudes towards work; to develop incentives to make the 
Green Revolution a way of life among Filippin^, 
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Method 
Duration 



Iri'School programme 
Coniinuing 



Other Inforination 

This project is n fmul prnductian campaign which involves all schools, colleges, and 
universities iti vegetable gardening, field crops and fruit pruduction, raisuig ot poultry and 
swine, other livestc^k, and llsh. This activity is expected to develop interest and rigiU attitudes 
of the youth tcnvards work, while inc revising food produetion and i nip raving the nutrition of 
the people. 

The gardens and animal pens are conducted in the home lots and in the school com- 
pound. More than nine niillK.*j participants were involved in tlie project in 1972. 

SALAM (SPECIAL ACTION FOR LITERACY ADVANCEMENT OF MUSLIMS) 

Project Leader/Inrormant : Mr. Carlos B. Oiano 

Chief Literacy Section. 

BPS-DACK Bureau of l\iblic Schools, 

Manila 

Programme : Adult Literacy for Muslims 

Genera! Inforrnation 



Clientele 

Objective(s) 

Method 
Duration 



Musinn population of the four ethnic groups, namely: Maguin- 
danao. Maranaw, Tausug, ajid SaniaL 

To make runctionally literate 35,000 to 85,000 illiterate Muslim 
adults within the age-group of IS to 35 years old every school 
year. 

Orpni^ed and quarterly classes 

Year-round integral project of the public school 



Other Information 

Conformably, to Executive Memorandum No. 57, dated April 5, {913, the SALAM 
Project was launched when a seminar for the training of trainers from thirteen MusUm school 
divisions and cities in Mindanao was conducted at the Mmdanao State University in Marawi Cjty 
on May 14, 1973. Thirty-one delegates from Cotabato I, Coiabato 2, Cotabato 3^ South 
Cotabato, Lanao del Sur 1, Lanao del Sur 2, Lanao del Norte, Sulu 1, Sulu 2, Zamboanga del 
Sur, Basiian City. M-irswi City, and Pagadian City, participated in the said seminar. This seminar 
was toUowed by a series of division eclio seminars which were conducted in each of the partici* 
pating sqhool divisions for the training of SALAM teachers to teach SALAM classes. A total of 
1,017 Muslim teachers and lay leaders were trained and equipped with knowledges and skills 
in functional literacy teaching in fodr languages=Maguindanao, MaranaWj Sinama, Tausug - 
with the use of the Arabic script. These trained teacheis, who are paid a monthly honorarium 
of sixty pesre (P60,00) each, are to hold and have been holding quarterly glasses in functional 
literacy education for Muslim illiterate adults, 15 years old and over, with first priority on the 
I 5-35 years old puup. 2^9 



The SALAM project was hjiinchcd m a rneans of informing the seemingly troi'.bled 
Muslim populalion re^irding governnicntul programmes, policies and decisions In the New 
Stjcicty. ll uses tsvo appfmches, lis of the present, namely: the fimctionul literilcy programme 
for adults, as iias so far beei, Jescribcd herein; and the second approach of propamme is the 
use of tl\e Arabic languap in Grades I and II in tlie fonnal education of the public schools. This 
second approach or programme which started on August 9, 1973, is in compUance with Depart- 
ment OrdtT ^o, 25, i= 1^73. in the said order, grades I and II tcachcre who know Arabic are 
asked to teach Arabic as a langua^ subject to their classes until such time as it can be used as 
a medium ofinstmciion in the said grades as envisioned by law. Under this programme, grades 
I and 11 leachers who cannot teuch Arabic are pven of^schoohhour opportunity to leiirn the 
lunguage under the instruction of Ustads and Olamahs who are hired by the Bureau to conduct 
evening or Saturday cla-S^es on the subject for tliosc teachers. 

SELECTIVE FOOD PRODUCTiON PROJECTS 

Project Icadcr/lnfoniumt : Mr. Manuel T. Manuch 

General lukrcation Supervisor 11, 
Philippine Applied Nutrition Programme, 
Bureau of Public Schooh 

Arroceros Street. " ^ 

Manila, Philippines. 

Progranune : Philippine Applied Nutrition Programme 

General Information 

Clientele Teachers, pupils, and people in the schools and community 

Ohjcctive(s) : To strengthen teacher competence in teaching selective iood 

production and to increase procjuciion of nutritions food in 
schools and in homes. 

Method ; On-the^ob training, lectures and field visits 

Duration : On-going since 1964 

Other Infonnation 

The^' occurrences of malnutrition and under production of food in the country are 
important considerations in undertaking this project of which main objective is to produce an 
adajuate food supply in ilie homes of school pupils. 

The project is mainly conducted in schools since m^t of the people involved are 
teachers and their pupils, llowcver, home projects are part of the school activities. In 1972, 
about 260.400 trainees participated in the project, Tlie UNICEF, FAO, UNESCO and the Go- 
vernment of the I-hilinpines provide experts and funds to the project. 

SEMINAR CONFERENCE ON REVISED SECONDARY AGRICULTURE CURRICULUM 

Project Leader/Informimt : Mr. Pedro L. Estehan, 

Chief, Agricultural Division^ 
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Bureau of Vocational Education, 
Arroceros St*, Manila, 
Philippines, 

Programme : Agricultural Diadership Training 

Gcnira! Infofmation 



Clientele 

Objective(s) 

Method 
Duration 



A^cultural school officials and teachers 

To orientate school officials in the new secondary vocational 
agricuHure curriculum^ and to discuss mys of implementation. 

Seminar-conference 

16 contact houre. 



Other Information 

This project is intended to orientate and faniiliarize agricuitural school officials and 
teachers with the revised secondary vocation^ agriculture curriculum* TTie particdpants a^e 
expected to knovv^ their respective roles and functions in reprd to the effective implementation 
of the, curriculum.. Problems related to programmingr^budgetingi schedulingj and pers^inel, 
etc., are threshed out. 

The seminar-COTference involves the following aspects: the objectives and core of the 
new propamme, ways and means of implementation* ind definition of the specific roles and 
functions of each of the school constituent in the effective implementation of the curriculum. 



In this particular case, the seminar-conference is utilized to spread information quickly 
for immediate action. 



SHORT COURSE (RICE PRODUCTION) FOR OUT C F SCHOOL YOUTH 



Project Leader/Informant 



Programme 

General Information 

Clientele 
Objective(s) 

Method ^- 
DuratlOT 



Mr, Manuel G. Dulnuan, 
School Farming Co-ordinator, 
Ifugao Agricultural nnd Technical 
Nayon, Lamut, 
IfupOj Philippines, 

Green Revolution 



Out-of'SchooI youth who are en gap d in rice farming 

To teach new-rice technology to out-of'school youth who are 
enjpged in rice farming 

Training and extension 

On-going 
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other Infurniatioii 

Th^^ project involves the training of out-D^schDol youth in the new technoloiy include 
ing fami managerial aspects of rice produciioru Hie training reciuires iJie student to cultivate at 
least 1,000 sq. m. of rice land. 2 croppings^a year in the school larni. The irainccs get 75 per 
c*^rt of the crop as liis share. 

Trainees who coine from reniote villa^s arc housed in the school compound; ihc^e 
who live near the scliool conduct their projects in their respective home farms. About 20^ 
trainees participated in the project. 

Tliis projcci is conduclcd by the Bureau of Vcx:ational Education and has received 
technical assistance from tlie Presidential Arm of Comniunity Development 'and other agencies. 

SPECIAL TRADE CLASSES. PANGASINAN SCHOOL OF ARTS AND TRADES 

Project Leader ' : Mr. FOrlunaioG. Ferrer, 

Principal, 

Pangasinan School of Arts and Trades, 

Lingayen, Panpsinan, 

Philippines 

Programme : Evening Opportunity (Vocational Courses) Classes 

General Lifqrmation 

Clicntcie ' ; Out^of^school youths, the majority of whom. are high school 

graduates 

Objective(s) ■ : 1) To develop the human resources with particular reference 

to manposver needs and active social participation 
2) To provide opportunity to the out^of^schooi citizens to 
acquire employable industrial skills. 

Method : Lectures, denionstrations ajid on-thc=job training 

Duration : Two years, on-going 

Other In funTiat ion ' 

^TlHS^project-is an extension of the regular programme of the Pangasinan School of 
Arts and Trades/ It follows what is often called "The two-year Special Trade Curriculum''. 
Althou^i the project uses the existing facilities of the school, the airlds for its operational ex- 
penditures are derived entirely from the collection of tuition fees. 

There is very close cooperation between the school and the auto and metal industries 
in the area, with the latter providing opportunities for on-the^ob trainini for the students, 
Sipuflcantly, they very often absorb the participants as regular workers even before they paduate. 
The programme is compartmentalized to allow short periods of specialized training 
thereby allowing sludenls to come and go for upgrading. Courses offered are auto^diesel 
mechanics, machine shop practice and radio mechanics. The teachers are usuaUy members of 
the regular prograrnme us well. 

2.52 
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SPECIALIST COURSE IN CROPPING SYSTEMS 
Pri\ject Leadcr/lnfornuuii 



Prograiniue 
General InformLilion 
Cljeiuele 

Objcctivu(s) 



Mr. Mnnuci C. Pnladih 

Rij^carch Assisiani and Traitiiny Civordiiuiinr, 
Cropping Systenis, Iniernalional Rice Research Instiliitc, 
Collciic. Ltfi Bancx?. Laguna. 
Philippines. 

IRRI Muhiple Cropping 1 raining. Prograinnv:; 



Key persntij^ei of agencies undertaking cropping systems research, 
at least B.S. or Ir. degree required. 

To upK.late technical competence of speeiahsts in tlip latest 
advances In cropping systems rcscnrch 

Specialisi truhiing 

5 months, just hcgnn 



Method 
Duraiion 

Otlier Information 

This is a SMUunih training course conducted by the Internalional Rice Research 
Insiiuiie (IRR!) for cropping systenis luseareh and extension specialists in Soulhcast Asian 
countries. After complelinp the course, the participants are expected lo ( 1) identify and provide 
for the cultural requirements of crops used in the cropping systems, (2) selecl crops suilablc for 
cropping sysienis in given environmental conditions, and (3) design cropping patterns suited to 
given U)ca lions. 

At present there are six participants lYoin Indonesia, two from Thailand, three Ironi 
the Philippines, one from Korea, and tme from Israeh Twenty t riiinecs arc considered optimum 
eacii lime the course is oft e red. 



SPECIALIZED VOCATIONAL SKILLS TRAINING IN HANDICRAFTS 

Project Leader/Informant ; Mrs, Belcn Samson, 

Vocational Education Supervisor and Qfficer-incharp, 
School for Philippine Craftsmen, 
Polanqui, Albay, 
Philippines. 

Programme : Skill Training in Home Industries^ 



General Information 
Clientele 



1 ) put-o^schooryouths, urnemployed adulffe & laymen 

2) ^ Other professionals whoWsh to upgrade their skills 

3) Farmers who want to augment their ineomes. , 
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Obiectivc(s) 



Method 
Duration 



1) To incrense the income of the people in rliral areas in the 
Bicoi rep on 

To utilize idle manpower in productive ventures 
To create and revitalize income producing industries 
To provide wholesome and profitable leisure time activities 
Lectures, demonstration, group and individualized instruction. 
Approximately two to four months 



2) 
3) 
4) 



Other Information 

The project is one of the many organized by the School for Philippine Craftsmen^ 
Buieau of Public Schools to provide specialized vocational skills training in rural areas. It is 
part of the Pliilippine government's efforts to promote rural development. It dso aLms to ex^ 
ploit the human and natural resources in rural areas for optimum utilization so that the urban* 
rural drift can be minimized. 

The project offers extension training courses in wood^Jambdo craftSi coir and loco- 
shell crafts, flbercrafts, loom weavinf, ceramics aiid basketry. Extension training is conducted 
in the different provinces of the Bicol region. 

Such a project is usually introduced at the request of a cooperating apncy. The 
training site for the project remains the responsibility of the Requesting Agency. 



TRAINING FOR RURAL WOMEN 

Project Leader/Infomiant : Prof. Fe A, Cagampang, 

Assistant Professor, 



Pro-am me 



Collep of Agriculture, 
College, Lagunaj 
PliiHppines. 

SEARCA Social Laboratory Rural Training Propamme 



Genera! Information 
Qienteie 

Objective(s) 

'Method 
Duration 



Rural women in the Social Laboratory villages; no schooling or age 
specincations . 

To train mral women to augiTient farm income and' to improve 
home and family life. 

Trainhig and lioine extension 

On-going, started in July, 1972 and completion is expected 
in 1975^ 



Other Information * ^* 

The project trains mral women in many phases of home living ajid income-generating 
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activities which, utilize family labour and other available resources in tlie home and farms. 
Present tiaining activities are in the foUosving anas: dothing construcuon, handicrafts, food 
arid nutrition. 



About 56 farm housewives and unemployed rural women have been served by the 
project since July 1972, 

'The services of experts are provided by SEARCA, a SEAMED Agriculture Project 
Centre, and the University of the Philippines at Banos; financial assistance is received from 
Philippines Business for Social Progress and the Australia Freedom from Hunpr Campaign, 

TRAINING OF SUPERVISED CREDIT TECHNICIANS FOR THE 
RURAL BANKS AND THE PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK 



Project Le 1 de r/ 1 n f o rman t 



Programme 
General Infonnotion 
Clientele 

Objective(s) 

^lethod 

Duration 

Othef Informution 



Dr Vicente Quitana, 
Director and Professorj 

Agricultural Credit an4 Cooperatives Institute, 

UPLB, College, Laguna, 

Philippines. 

Supervised Credit Programme Through the Rural Banking System 



ftcBpective rural credit technicians of the Central Bank of the 

Philippines and the Rural Banking System 

To prepare ttainees to become effective farm credit teclmicians 

Residential training 

One month 



This course is a pre^ervice training for newly recruited agriculturists who will be 
hired by the rural banks participating in the supervised credit programme and an in-service 
training for personnel of the Philippine National Bank. 

The course is conducted in the Apicultural Credit and Cooperatives Institute on the 
campus *of the University of the Pliilippines at Los Banc^- The training involves the- following 
topics: an overview of the NFAC food production propamme, land form, technical and pro- 
duction aspects of different agricultural commodities, farm management principles, agricultural 
and noii-agricultlUral cooperatives, extension principles and methods, supervised credit, case 
studies and practicums, etc., including an examination and other forms of evaluation. Tlie 
'Institute draws additional expertise from the univenifv staff resources to teach the foregoing to^ 
pics. 

The trainees stay most of the time in the Institute which has dormitory and library 
facilities; the trainees have access to the university libraries, recreational and cafeteria facilities. 

Tire agency^sponsors of the trainees contribute to the cost of, the training programme, 
About 1,000 trainees liave completed.the course since 197 L 



TRAINWG PROJECT FOR OI^ER RURAL YOUTH (ACTICM RESEARCH) 



Project Laad^r/lnformant 



Prdgramme 
General Infoftnation 
Clientele 

Ob^ctive(s) 

Method 
Duration 

Other InfOTniation 



Miss Blanda R. Sumayao, 
Inst rue tor, 

Apartment of Apicultuml Education, 
UPLB, College, Laguna 
Philippines* 

Social Laboratory Rural Training Prppamme 



Rurd youth between yean old; completion of at least 

primary schooling. 

To assist the farm youth to get started and established in fanning 
to develop systematic vocational education prograrnmes for faim 



Training and extensiOT 

On-goingj 2 yea^ for each batch of trainees. 



Tlie project is an action'research wliich develops tw^year teminal training course for 
out^of-school farm youth, with emphasis on mastery of technical sidils and In the development 
of managerial ab ill lies.. 

The trainees are required to spend a major portion of their time in well-planned hOTe 
projects to be carried out in two years under the close supemsion of the apicuiture teacher. 
Production loans (without collateral) are made available to finance the prqjacts of the trainees. 
The idea is to assist (unemployed/underemployed) farm youth.to get started andestablishadin 
farming while undergoing training, - ■ 

The project serves 20 participants in Barrio Linga, Kla, Laguna, a village wliich is 30 
minutes drive from SEA RCA and the University of the Philippines at Los Ban^, College of 
'Agriculture, the co^sponsors of the action research. 



VEOCTABLE PRODUCTION 



Project Leader/Informant 



Programme 
General Information 
Clientele 



Mr. Pedro L.-Esteban, 
Chief, Agricultural Education Division, 
Bureau of Vocational Education, 
Department of Education and Culture, 
Manila, Philippines. 

Green Revolution 



Members of FAHP, prls enrolled in agricultural hi^ schools 
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Objective(s) 

Method 

Duration 



To increase vegetable production for the homo and market 
In^s^hool exira'Curricular progranimc 
Continuing, 10 nionths each tlitie 



Other .Information 

This is an in-school project of Future Agricultural Homeniakers of the Philippines 
members, either as an individual project undertaken in tlie homes of members or as poyp 
activity in the schooL The adsisere (teachere) of the FAliP take charge of this project and give 
the necessary assistance to the ^rls. All facilities of the school such as water, buildings, equip- 
ment, etc. are available for this project. 

Funds to finance the project either come tVom.tlie student or from loans obtainable 
from the organization and from the rural banks, ' 

About 20,800 lO^month man^years were involved in the project in 1971 and 1972.^ 

VEGETABLE SEED PRODUCTION 

Project Uader/Informant : Mr. Pedro L. Estebaii, 

Chjef, Agriculiural Education Division, 
Bureau of Vocational Education, 
Depaitmcnt of Education and Culture, 
Manila, Philippines, 

Proiramnie . : Green Revolution 



General Infonnation 

Clientele 
Objective(s) 



Method 
Duration 

Other Information 



Teachers of apiculture ..jj 

To up^grade technical competence of trainees in seed production; 

establisli seed centres, and attain self-sufficiency in veptable 

seeds in schools. ■ 

Training ^ , 

M days; 96 contact hours 



This project mvolves the training of agriculture teachers io^up-grade their technical 
competence in seed certification including handling, processing, testinfj, packapng and storing 
of seeds' The participants in the prcyect are expected to produce veptable seeds to allevia|e 
shortages in seed supply Aot only in the school gardens but also aniong truck and cammercial 
vegetable gardens. This project is also expected to reduce seed importation from ahroad. \, 

In 1972 and 1973, 42 trainees participated in the pro^ct. Participating apncies were 
the Bureau of Vpcational Education, Bureau of Plant Industry, Bureau of Agricultural Ex- 
tension, and CARE-Philippines. 
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SINGAPORE 



COMMERCIAL/VOCATIONAL CLASSES FOR WOMEN 
Project Leader/Informant 



Mr. Fong Weng Kec 
Assistanl Director, 
Adult Education Board, 
126 Caimhill R^d, 
Singapore 9 

PrDgramme : Conimerciaj/Vocational Classes for Women 

General Infonnation 

Clientele 
Objective(s) 
Duration 

Ot!^r Information 

TKis project is jointly sponsored and operated by tlie Adult Education Board and the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary at the Hai Sing Dewasa Institute. 

The Institute conducts fulMlme couRes for young women who have complpted their 
secondary education. These counes conducted in En^ish and Chinese, include Account Clerk 
Course, Advatced Accounts Course, School Certificate of Commercial Education Course^ 
Secretarial and Advanced Secretarial Course and Dressmaldn^TaulorLng Courses, 



Young women who have completed their secondary education 
To train students to embark on commercial/vocational careers 
One year 



This project started.operations in 1967. The number of participants was 654 in 1972 
and 650 in 1973. Ninety^six percent of the project budget comes from the participants and 4% 
from the government, 

FARMERS PROJBCT 

Project Leader/Informant : Mr. Woon Lin Ching, 

Senior Primaiy Production OrTicer, 
Primary Productidn Department, 
National Development Building, 
5lh Floor, Maxwell R^d, 
Singapore 2, 
Republic of Singapore, 

: Extension Service 



General Infonnation 

Clientele : All farmers 

Objective(s) " : To increase production and income of farmers 

Method t Farmer extension 

Duration i On^going 



Programme 
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Other Informatiofl 



Thb is an extension project which sorves tarmers in the different areas of activities 
such as intensive livestwk production ^ intensive horticulturai production, intensive fishery 

In additian to assisting the farmers, the cxteasion agent also coliects farm statistics, 
'data on fann prices and other inforniation needed in agricultural census and surveys. He is dsD 
involved in farm licansiiig. Each extension agent serves as many as 600 farmeis. 

FISHERY TRAINING COURSE 

Project Leader/Informant : Mr. Ng Chee Kian, 



R-oject Co-Manapr of Fishery Training Centre, 
Primary Production Department , 
Fishery Training Centre, 
Chan^ Point, Sinppore 17s 
RepubUc of Singapore, 

Programnie : Fishery TrMning Course 

General biformation 

Clientele : Secondary school leavers and local fishermen 

. Objective(s) : To improve the fishing in dust of Sinppore by producing 

qualified personnel to operate modem fishing vessels and par to 
exploit the off-shore waters and increase the fish productiOT of 
the country. 

Method : R^identml training. The trainees are taught basic naviptioni 



marine engineerings net-maMngj seamanship, eto. After the (M 6 
monthSj the trainees are grouped as either deck or en^nfe trainees 
wtiere they will be tau^t more intensively the relevant deck or 
en^ne subjects. Practical training is provided in the workshops 
and in^'ty^^ trainLng vessels. On bmrd the vessel the trainees re- 
ceive about four months of practical experience tau^t by skilled 
navigators a^djkilled engneers, 

. Duration : One year; short courses for locd fishermen are also available. 

Other Informaticn 

This i a UNDP assisted project set up at Clian^ Point, Singapore to develcp the fisheiy 
industry to meet the needs of the densely populated island. 

The Government of Singapore provides land, buildinpj staffj trainees' allowances, a 
small tiaining vessel, equipment, maintenance and operating ct^ts of the project, includng a 
contribution to UNDP for local operating c^ts. UNDP, on the other hmid, supplies expert 
services, fellowships, a large training vessel, equipment, and supplies. Upwi termination of 
UNDP assistance (March, 1974), the Government of Sinppore continued the project on ttie 
same Unes as before. ' " 
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About 93 trainees attended the course in 1972 and 1973; the Centre can accommodate 
about 60 trainees eacl- time. 



GENERAL MANAGEMENT COURSE FOR PERSONNEL OFFICERS 



Project Leader/Informant 



PrDgramme 

General Infomiation 

Clientele 
Object ive(s) 

Method 

Duration 



Ui. John Tan; 
Head, 

Staff Trainihg Institute, 
4 Lorong Lanpirj 
'Singa^re 10 

Management Training 



Division I (senior) Officers 

To axp^e the ofricars to various Personnel Management concepts 

& techniques 

Lertures and session, syndicate work, written exercises and case 

stuiKes, 

On-coing; coume lasts approximately one week. 



Other Information 

The courses bepn in 1972 mih 18 participants. The number of participants was 19 in 
1973, The lecturers were drawn from private organizations and the University of Singapore 

The course v^s designed to gva senior offlcers, who are engaged in personnel work or 
h^ve responsibility for personnel administration in their organizations, an understanding of the 
principles and practice of management and an appreciation of modem management techniques. 
Officers attending the course were on full-pay. After completion of the course, their, attendance 
was recorded on their service cards which would be taken into consideration for promotion 
purposes. 

The project is orpnizedby tlie University of Singapore, a semi-government institution, 
and the Centre for Applied Behavioral Sciences-a private institution. 



VOCATIONAL PREPARATORY CLASSES 



Project Leader/Informant 



Programme 



Mr. Koh Han Yam, 
Assistant Director, 
Adult Educatioi B^rd, 
126 Cairnhill Rmd, 
Sinppore 9 

Vocational Preparatory Classes 

200 



Cehml Information 



Clientete 
(^jactive(s) 



Method 
Duratiai 

Other Informaticm 



Prirnary School leaving exMnination failurei. 

1) To provide boys Sl grli who were unsucceisftil in the Pri* 
maiy Six LeawngExaminatim ^th a forther two years of 
cOTitinuing technically biased education, 

2) To prowde the students an opportunity to acquire some 
basic training in crafts sWUs and be better ajiripped to seek 
employment in industries. 

Lectures and prsjdcal worL 

Two years 



. The Bird's Vocational Pieparatoo^ Class propamme started in 1969. The programma 
provides over^ged boys and prls of 14 plus who have not been successful in their Prim^ Six 
Leavini Exaniination with a fiirther two yean of continuing education witii a technical bi^. 
The technical subjects taught include wood work* metal work, technical drawng, electricity 
and related in dust rial orientation areas for boys and cookerj and needlework for ^rls. 

There are six centres v^thin this project, namely Kim Keat AEBj Mountbatten Adult 
Education BOTrd, Puvry Avenue Adult Education BMrd* Newtown Adult Education Board and 
Bukit Ho Swee Adult Education Board, The number of participants was 5,564 in 1972 and 
5,010 in 1973. 

This project is managed by a semi-government agency. 68.6% of its budget comes from 
the government and 3 1 .4% from participants. 



THAILAND 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT flsj TIB RURAL VILLAGES OF CHAB^AT AND 
UTHAI'-DHANI 

h^^ ;t Leader/Informant : 

Prog'amme ' 
General Information 

Clientele : lOiOOO farmers in 30 villaps of 10 lub-districts, 5 districts. 

Objective(s) : The project has the following objectives: 

a) Increasing rice production in the project areas; 



Mr, Kitchamnong Watanachinda» 
Field\Director, TRRM, 

Field Operation Headquarters and National Trainmg Center, 
Chainat, Thailand ^ 

The Four-FolJ Programme of the Foundation for Thailand Rural 
Reconstruction Movement. 
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,Mathod 



Duration 



b) feming supplenientary income of farmers throu^ other 
secondary crops; 

c) Preventiai of animal diseases and plant protectiOT. 
Extension and famtr trainings e.g., demOTStration is dwie by the 
extcmiOT workers; after the short'course trainings discussiOT 
v^th a few farmere and asWng them to apply the newmeAod 
follow. The advantages are explained. Short-course training has 
been found to have particularly good results. 

On-going i .. 



Other Information 

This is a villaie approach to rural development which focuses on four critical areas, 
namely* increasing income of the farm famiiy, health, literacy education, and civics. In addition 
to teciinical aiistance to the farm families, the extension or field worker serves as liaison 
between villagers and the government officials or other apndes to promote mutual under- 
standing so that useful services to the community or ^dllages can be rendered. 

: ' The project helps farmers improve their income by increasing their agricultural pro- 
duction. This help contLnues until the farmers can help themselves, after which die field worker 
is withdrawn from the village. 

AGRICULTURAL TRAINING CENTRE 



Project Leader/ Informant 



Propamme 



Mr. Kasem JarientOp 

Second Grade Officer, 

Department of Agriciilturd Extension, 

Ministry of Agricultul^al and Cooperatives, 

Bangkok, Thailand \ 

Agricultural Extension 



^neral information 

plientela 
Objective(s) 

Method 
Duration 



Technicians and other extension officials 

To improve the efficiency of extension workers by upgrading 

their technical competence. 

Training \ ; — 

3 months* 



Other Information 



This projact includes thres kinds of training; pre'Servlcc training, in-service training, 
and task force training to serve extension personnel which number about two thousand now. 
Training activities are conducted in Bangkok, Khonkaen, and Kalasln. Such training includes 
technical skills in agriculture, understanding agency policy, attitudes and behawoural changes, 
human relationships, etc* 
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EDUCATIONAL REGION II FUNCTIONAL LrTERACY PILOT PROJECT 

Project Leader/Informmt 



Progmmme 
Gtnerd Infwnmtion 
CUenttle 

Objective(s) 

Method 
Diiration 

Other faifornidtion 



Mu Mdid. A, Kadir, 
Office of Education Region Ilj 
Yda, Thailand. 

Functional Literacy and Family. Ufe Pfogranune 



Illiterate adults between 15-45 who do not speak the national 

languap 

To help these people leam, develop their intellect, and adapt 
themselviS to the chanpng society. 
DiscuMion and project committee 
years (Febniary 72— August 74), 



TTie project is orpnizRd by the General EducatiOTi Department to enable the illitirates 
to use the national langua^ and hence to participate in die development effort. It is sited in 
Sano* (Pattani Pr mince), m± a population of 1,900, and about 700 mit-of^chool adults are 
illiterate. The propamme, vy^ch co^rs such topics as civics, health, home eccfiomi^, has 
alrea(fy had 245 pe^ons while another 500 remains to, be served. For the entire region the 
prospective clientele is reported to number 200,000. 

FARM MECHANIZATION TRAINE^G 



Project Leader/ Informant 



Propamme 
General Information 
Clientele 

Objective (s) 

Method 
Duration 



Mr, Paitoon Naplak, 
Division of A^cultural En^neering, 
Department of Ajricultural Techniques, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Cooperative!, 
Bangkok, Thailand 

A^icultuial Enpneering. 



Young farmers, 18''25 years old; average education, primary 
schooling (4 years) 

To develop sldll in performing basic oparatiwi, maintenance and 
repair of farm machines. 

Shop training 

Approximately 375 contact h^. spread over a period of 47 to 
53 days. 



Other Infomiatlon 

This project is not only for the farmers and their children but also for government 
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officers Vr^o are involved in fanti mechanization. The training center is In Patumtanee province, 
CentrsJ Thailani The trainees stay in the training center where they receive instruction as well 
as food. 

Some of the topics in the training course include: principles ^ofengnes, field practice 
in operating farm machines, workshop practice in maintenance and repair of farm en^nes, 
introduction to modern farmings etc. 

A total of 406 trainees, completed the course in 1971 and 1972. 

FUNCriONAL LITERACY AND FAMILY LIFE PLANNllNG PROJECT 



Project Leader/Informant 



Propamme 

General Information 

Clientele 
Objective(s) 

Method 
Duration 

Other Information 



Dr, Kowit Vorapipatanai 
Adult Education Divisionj 
General Education Department, 
Ministry of Education, 
Bangkok, Thailand 

Functional Literacy and Family Life Manning 



Rurd people 

To raise literacy levels, provide working skills and help improve 
the quality of life of rural people. 

Group discu^ion and individual practice: 

On-going 



This projeut la organized by the Adult Education Division ^th financial and technical 
assistance from World Education, a non-profit private orpiiization, and is Intended to enable 
rural people to partigipate in development efforts. A^culturej health, economies and civics 
are tau^it in the eveninp. Approximately hours per day arc devoted to these sessions, 
which occur 3-4 days a week. 12,000 persons have participated since the bepnning of the pro- 
ject in 1971, 



MOBILE ADULT VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 



Project Leader/Informant : 

Pro-am me 
General Information 



Mr. Swai Phon^on 
Principal, 

Mobile Adult Vocational School, 
Muang District, Chandhaburi, 
Thailand. 



: Vocational Education 



Clientele 



People of both sexes with at least grade 4 of Primaiy Education 
or are sufficiently Uterate. 



Objective(s) 

Method 

Duration 



To give vocational training to interested youth and adults 
Practical training 
Three maiths 



Other Inforniation 

g This project offers courses for people in die form of classes. All interested groups can 

select their own Idnd of training as long as there are more than 15 persons in a group. The 
courses cover dressrnaking* beauty culturej hairdressingj auto repair and apiculture. 

About 70% of its participants are people who have occupations already but want to 
up^ade their abilities, The other 30% of the graduatas either run their own shops or are em- 
ployed in the existing establishments. 

The project started in 1955. At present, there are 77 schools of this kind in 31 
changwats. 

MOBILE TRADE TRAINING SCHOOL 



Project Laader/Infonnant 



Programme 
General Information 
Clientele 

Objective(s) 
Meth od 
Duration 



Mr, View Phao Santisamphan, 
Principal, 

MobileTrade Training School 35, 
'Amphur Maesod, Tak, 
Thailand. 

Vocational Education 



People of both sexes with at least grade 4 of Primaiy Education^ 
or are sufficiently literate ^ 

To provide training in different vocational/technical sidlls 
Practical .training 

Five months ? 



Other Information 

' \ 

The project is organized by the Adult Education Division, General Education De- 
partment ^ving vocational courses to rural people in different vocational skills. The courecsare 
conducted in three shifts providing that there are enough participants enrolled. 

The project will be moved to another place when there are not enough participants to 
make up new classes. The project slarted in 

The General Education [Apartment plans to expand this kind of school to every 

province, 
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PrrSANULOK ADULT VOCATIONAL SCH(K)L 

Pro^ct Leadef/Informant : Miss Oratai Chansathapom, 

Principal^ 



Propammf 

General Infonnation 

Clientele 
Objective (s) 

Method 
Duration 

Other Information 



Pitsanulok Adult Vocation^ School, 
Pitsanulok, Thailand 

Adult V^ational Education Propamme (ni^t class) 



Students, housewives and trainees 

To provide trainini in clothing and dressmakings Thai and En^sh' 
typing 

Theory and practice 
Six months, on-going 



^The project is organized by the Adult Education Di^ion. The courees ofTered are 
dressmaidng and Thai and English typing. 

The project started in 1969 with the dressmaidng course only. Later in 1973 the typing 
course was offered. The number of participants was 120 in 1972 and 127 in 1973. 



SHORT COURSE IN COOPERATIVE MANAGEMENT 



Project Leader/ Informant 



Progmmme 



Mrs. Manit Kamolvej, 

Deputy Director, 

Institute for Cooperative Studies, 

Training Division, . 

Department of Cooperative Promotion, 

Ministry of Xgricultuje and Cooperatives, 

Bangkok, Tliailand. ' 

Cooperative Education and Training 



General Information 
Clientele 

Objective{s) 

Method 
Duration 



: Manaprs and assistant managers of apicultural cooperatives with 

at least Matayorn 3 education, ^ : 
; Tot rain present and prospective agricultural cooperative manaprs 

in cooperative management. 

: Training 
: 10 weelG 
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Other InfomiEtion « 

q 

- This is a 10-week course in cooperative management, particulariy in ^pics such as 
cooperative phil^ophy, principles. of management, marketing accounting, apicultural credit, 
cooperative regulation and laws, etc. 

The training is conducted at the Cooperative Training Center. Facilities such as class- 
roontt, auditorium, working offices^ dining rooms are available. The trainees are billeted in 
hotels. = * 

About 65 percent of the 1 0-week period is scheduled for lectures, 15% for rield work, 
10% for discussion, and^lTO for examination. Trainees who attend at least 80% of the time 
receive diplomas. 

SOCIALLY HANDIC^PED WOMEN 

Project Leader/ In form ant : Public Welfare Department 
Propamme 

General InfomiatiDn 

Clientele 



Public Welfare 



Object ive(s) 
Method 

Duration 



: WOTien who are committed to the care and protection of the 
Social Welfare Deparinient, those who enroll voluntarily' or am 
enrolled by parepts and relatives. 

: To provide treatment andskJlI training for ex-prostitutos, 

: Prdctical and theoretical instruction in technical/vocation^ sub- 
jects, 

: The duration of the training is dependent upon the ability and 
J aptitude of the individual trainee. 



Other Information 

Tliis project is organized by the Department of Social Weirare to assist the women who 
like to change their profession from being prostitutes. The project pjovides medical care in 
venereal diseases and others and training for different occupations. Courses offered are in 
dressmaking, typing, cooking, hairdressing, etc. 

The project is located in Park-Kret district, Nonthaburi" which is the suburb of Bang- 
kok Metropolis, 



SORAYA DRESSMAKING INSTITUTE 



Project Leader/ Informant : Mr. Samran Vichuckana, 

Direciorj 

190'192, Siam Square 1, 
Rama I, Pratumwan, 
Ban^ok, Thailand, 



1257 ^ ■ 
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Propamme 
G«nar^ bifonnation 

diantele 
*^Objectivi(s) 
Method 
DiiratiC5!n 

Other Informetion 



Private Schools 

Unemployed youths, students, tailors and dressmakers 
To train students in dress-making 
Theory and practice 
Six toei^t months 



This project is orpnized by a private institution wWch ^ves courses in pattern maldng, 
design, sewing, and the usage of aU instruments used in tailoring and dress^maldng. It is located 
in Prathumwan district, one of the business centres in Ban^ok. 

It is leportad that 80% of the paduates get work m different industries and business 
and the rest either operate their own shops or teach in other dressmaWng schools. 

The project bepn in 1972 with 300 participants. The number of participants rose to 
400 in 1973. ■ 

SUMMER TRAINING COURSES FOR PEOPLE 

Project Leader/Informant : Mr. Vichit Awakul, 

First Grade Officer, 
Extension and Trdhing Office, 
Kasetsart University, 
Banikok, Thailand. 

Progranime . - : Training Courses 



General Information 

Clientele 
Objective(s) 
Method 
buratlqi 

Other Information 



People who are interested In the coupes offered 
To extend knowledge and technology to die people 
Lecture, demOTStration, practice 
One month 



TOs project makes use of existing facilities in the univereity to extend new kno^edge 
to farmer, housewives, teachers and otheo who are interested. In 1974, 19 courses with 20 
students each are oftred. Students pay fees for classes in which they enroU (ranging from 75 
baht to 150 baht). The courses in 1974 are in sericulture, plant protectiai, automechanics, 
graphic art, cooking, flower anwigement, orchid growing, orchard, fertiUzers, poulto^ pr^ 
ductlOT, fish raJsingp mushroomculture, business administration, business and public relations, 
typing (Thai), food processing* public speaking and conference orpnizing, cloth dyeing and - 
printing. 398 and 613 persons enrolled in this project in 1971 and 1972 respectively. 
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THONBURI POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 



Project Leader/Informant : Mr. JPirot Klanpin 



Pro^amma 

General InfonnBtion 

Clientele 
Objective(s) 
Method 
Duration 

Other Information 



Principal* 

Thonburi Polytechnic School, 
Chiengmai Road, Klonpan, 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

Vocational (Short cc 



jonpan, 
sou^e) Train^i 



Members of both sexes aged 15 years and above 

To provide training in different vocational/technical skills 

Theory and practice 

225houis. 



The Thonburi Pdytech_nic School offers an extensive range of short trdning courses in 
vocational and technical subjects. The subjects range from mechanics, electricity, accountancy, 
typing to dressmaldng, beauty culture and cootery. 

It is reported that the majortty: of the paduates in such courses either work inde pen - 
^-jVdently or are employees of the government and private agencies, 

TRAVEL INDUSTRY AND HOTEL MANAGEMENT 



Project Leader/Informant 



mnie 



Mrs. Suranee Srichan, 
Chief of Business Departmentj 
Bangkok Technic^ Institute, 
Soi Suanplu, Toong-Mahamek, 
Yannawa, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 

Short course training 



General Information 
Clientele 

Objective(s) 

Method 

Duration 

Other Information 



Males o^ females of at least 17 years of age with secondary 
school education. 

To provide skilled personnel for the travel and hotel industry. 
Lectures and on-the-job training. 
Nine months 



The project is organized by the Tourist Orpni^ation of Thailand in cooperation with 
Thai Hotels Association* the Erawan Hotel and the National Education CounciL 
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The coui^e consists of three main sections:— 
I) Hotel Operation 
II) Food and Bavera^ Pieparation 
HI) Tourism 

The course first introduced in 196§ had a four-month curriculum. In i973_., the cur* 
riculum was modified to incorporate seven months of theory and training at the Jnstitute 
followed by two months of pfactical work in hotels. 

YOUNG FARMERS (4^H CLUB) PROJECT (YUVVA KASETAKORN) 

Miss, Patchanee Nat^chaj 
Second Grade OfficerV^'^ 
Department of Agricultural Extension, 
Ministry of Apiculture and Cooperatives^ 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

Apicultural Extension 
Gerieral Information 

Our-of'School rurd youths ages 10 to 25, 
To train rural youth to become progressive fanTiers in the future. 
Training throu^ club work 
Continuing 

Other Inforniot ion « 

This project is an extension work addressed to young people in the villaps. TWe educa' 
tional work is done through the motto *'learnlngby doing'N The-club is formed and a committee 
is created to run the club. Each member has to carry out at least one agieultural or home 
ecQnomics project, 

- Half of the volunteer workers assist in this'project are teacheis and the rest are callage 
headmen and other interested local leaders, 

VIETNAM 

DA WNG TECHNICAL, VOCATIONAL AND COMMERCL\L SCHOOL 

Project Leader/Informant : Mr, Phan Cong Han, 

1 1 Phan.Chau Trinh Street,- 
Danang, Vietnam. 

Programme ; Technical, vocational and commercial programme 

General Information . ' 

Clientele ' ; War Veterans, disabled soliders, adults, svidows and orphans 



PiOject Leader/ Informant : 



Programme 



Clientele 
Objective(s) 
Method 
Duration 



4 
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Ob^ctive(s) 



: 1) To train participanti, in different up'to-date technicai and 
commerdal skills ' 
2) To lielp solve the unemployment problim 
: Theoretical and practical instruction 
: 500 t raining hours. 



Method 
Duration 

Other Information - - ^ 

This project is organized by a private institution offering different Wnd of couiies 
such as motor bicycle repairing, Home electrical installation, electronics, car driving, accountfng, 
typing and food preparation.^ 1 

. " The graduates of the school are often employed by industrial firms while others try to 
^ set up their ow ihops. i. 

There are other sixsipiificant projects of the same Mnd reported, namely Quang Trung 
Radio School in Vinh Loug, Chan Minh Vocational School, Technical School for RatUaand 
Electronics, Popular Polytechnic Schools, Nguyen Van Ngo Typing, Accounting and Short-hand 
School and Nguyen Vu Typing and Accounting School in Saigon. The six projects have about 
2,880 participants in 1972 and 2,600 in 1973, 



EDUCATION PROGRAMME FOR RURAL WOMEN 
Project Leader/ In form an I 



Programme 



Miss Bui Van Phep, 

VungTr.u Province Educational Service, ' 
171 Nguyen Thai. Hoc Street, 
Vung Tau, Vietnam 

Illiteracy Eradication and Family Improvement for National 
Development 



General Infomiation 

Clientele 
Objective (s) 

Method 
Duration 

Other Information 



Illiterate rural women a^d 15 to 50 

To teach reading, writing basic computations, civics, sanitation, 

and home economics. 

Classroom work 

On-going; Coui^e lasts 3 months 



The project is organized by the Government Health, Agric.urture, Infomiation and 
Education Services to educate poor illiterate rural women. Sessions are conducted in the even^ 
inp 6 days a week, 3 months per cycle, 3 cycles a year/ Each session lasts VA hours and is 
conducted at communal schools, pagodas and temples. 250 trainees Ifiive participated in the 
project. 
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FARMERS ASSOCIATION DEVELOPMENT 



Project Leader/Infonnant 



Programme , 

Ganeral InfomaHon 

\^ Clientele 
\ Objactive(s) 



Mr. Nguyen Phuc Chan» 

Service Chief, 

Training Center, 

Ministiy of Agriculture, 

255 La Van Duyet, 

Gia Wnh, Vietnam. 

Farmers Association Development 



Farmers 

To teach farmers how to organize fanners' associations and c^ 
operatives 

Farmer classes and extension 
On-going: 1 week per class 



ethod 
juration 

Other Infomation 

\ Wth the assistance of extension agents, membership education and training activities 
are conducted by officiaJs of fanner- associations and cooperatives to help local farmers under- 
stand the role of associations and cooperatives in the development of agriculture. Production 
aspects in crops and livestock as wall as information m rurd banks and credit are also discussed 
in the \ farmer classes. 
\ " 

U^LrrERACY ERADICATION /74 



Mr. Nguyen Due Chinh, 
Chief of Educational Ser^ce, 
Laig Khanh Province, 
Vietnam 

Illiteracy Eradicat! on 



Project leader/ Informant 



Programme 



Genefal Information 

Clientele ^ 

ObJective(s) 
Method ^ 
Duration 

Other Information 

This project is organized by the Government and uses classroom facilities of viUap 
(primary) schools in the evening. Dates for sessions remain flexible, since farmers work even 
during the offseason. For this reason and also because of the lack of transport facilities, wily 
400 out of an estimate 3,000 hrmem have participated in Uie project 



Illiterate fanners aged 15 arid above 
Eradication of illiteracy among farmers 
Strict teacher-pupil relatiaislup 
Six months (March 74-Septimber 74) 
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LltERACY TRAINING FOR ETHNIG MINORITIES 

Project Leader/Infbrmani : Mr, Y-Blieng-Hdoki 

1 Lam Sot Street, 



Programme 
Gentml Infontiation 

Clientele 
Object iva(s) 

Mathod 
Duration 

Other infonnation 



Hue, Vietnam 

Literacy Training for Ethnic Minorities 



Ethnic minorities 



To teach etlinic minorities to read, write and to follow further 
courses ^ ^ ' ^ 

Class roonri work ' . 

Ei^t months (June I973=-Februaiy 1974) 



The projectwas organized by the Ethnic Development Setyice and Local Authorities to 
educate the mostl>^ iUiterate ethnic minorities. It was set lit two villages of Taran t and Taran 2, 
and there were 82/^articipants. Sessions were conducted in the eveninp. 



MOBILE LITERACY COURSE 



Prajgct- Leade r7 1 n f orman t 



Mr. Huynh Dinh Dan, 
Chief,' 

Ba-Xuyen Rural Development Cadres Province Team, 
Ba-Xuyen, 
Vietnuni. ^ 

Prop'amme " ==— - — 

General Information . 

Clientele 
Objectivc(s) 
Method 
Duration 

Other In foi^ nation 

The project is organi/.ed eniirely by the govemment in Ba^Xuyen Province where the 
bulk of the population consists of illiterate tarmei^. Three Wnds of courees are tau^it i) literacy 
courses (8 loCaUties), li) popular education courses (5 localities) and iii) adult education courses 
(3 hicaiities) 640 persons have participated in the project. 



Farmers and Labourers 

To teach reading, writing, arithmetic and civics - 
w lass room work 

Qn^golng; Course runs fronvMarch to May each year. 
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NATIONAL REHABILITATlbN INST^UTE 



Dr. Lam-Van-TTiach, 

70 Ba Huyen TTian Qam Street, 

Saigon, Vietnam, ' > . 

National Rehabilitatlan and Vocational Training for Disabled 

Citizens 



Disablsd war vatemns, civilian, war victims, and other disabled 

citizens. 

To rehabilitate and train disabled citizens in vocational skills 
^monstration and practical instruction. 
Six to twelve months. 



Project Leader/Informant 

, Progratmme 

./ Geneml Infomtadon 
djentele 

Objactive(s) 
Method 
Dtifatiai 

Other bifonnation 

This, project is orpniied by tlie Minisicr}^ of War Veterans of Vietnam. It offers 
coufias In different voontloriri and technicai sJdlls for the disabled and the blind. 

The project is supported by USAID, the Canadian government, World Rehabilitation 
Fund, other Vietnamese Mnistiies such as Ministry of Labour, Ministry of Social Welfare ajid 
some, other international organizations, 

There are five simiiar projects in the country. Two are sponsored by the Ministry of 
War Veterans. Two by the ^dnistiy of Labour and one by the Ministry of Social Affairs. The . 
five projects have about 4,030 participants in 1972 and 4,290 in 1973. 

PILOT AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES 



Project leader/ Informant 



Programme 

General Information 

Clientele 
Objective(s) 

Method 
Duration 



Mr! Tran Ai Quoc, 
Chief, 

Krectorate of Agricultural Promotion, 
28 Mac DinhChi, 
SaigOT, Vietnam* 

Agricultural Promotion 



Farmers in agricultural villages 

'To develop and assist farmer organizations for village develop- 
ment. 

Farmer extension 
On-going, 2 7 'i 
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Other Information 



The prnject includes extension work in modsJrn ugricultunil techniques, utJixnilon of 
tainiiy labour and in develop'ug and assisting nirmcrs' association and cooperatives. 

About W pilot agricultural villages are planned by the project ni present. ' 

PRACTICAL ARTS ANI) CULTURAL CENTRE 

Piujcct Leader/ 111 furnuuit : Mr. Cung Dlnh Tlianli, 

7 Phaivkc^Binlu 
Saigon, VieinanK 

Prograinine : - - 

Gencnil Infornnitlon 



Clieniclc 
ObjectivLfs)" 



MeflHul 
Duiaiion 



Vuuths and adults Ironi all walks of life 

1 ) To develop arts and culture in the country 

2) To help adults and youths have a prolussi^rii in order to 
cnrn a living 

Theory and pruciice 

100 training hums 



Other Inforniation 

This prtijcei (M iiani/ed by a private institution ol^lering coin^es in painting, sculptur- 
if].i. fih < 'UsiTiiphy . music antl dancing. 

Wlicri it began in 1972. there vvere 668 participants, hut in 1973 the number had 
i!.iown to J. Njmt of tlie participunis were wonien. The graduated pailicipunts apparently 
coukl nuke their own living or could easily get a job. 

AlilnMid' it is a private project, ilieie are a lot ofgoverPMient eniployees. by one way 
ur another, cuiu r'^ju ting to the project. 

SEA I ISHING TECHNICAL TRAINING FOR FISHERMAN 

Project KcnderTufornuinf : Mr. Van lluu Kinu 

Chief of Technicu! Bureau, " 
Directorate of Fishery, 
1 16 Phan Dinh Phung , 
Saigon, Vietnanu 

Prognmnne : See Fishing Progranime 

General fnfnniiation 



Clientele 
Ohjective(s) 



Fishing boat owners and nshcrmen, aged above 15 
To improve llshing techniques 
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Method : Training, mobile training bus fully equipped with teaching aids. 

Duration : 2 to 4 muntlts 

Other Information 

Mobile training units move to lcx:al fishing centres and nshing ^^^'^^^^ 
vide trainingto tha clientele in the following topics; opcrution and maintonance ot boat motors^ 
S operation of modurn Hshlng equipment, operation;of flshmg machmery ar^d 
::TnS:LarteLi The number of training courses offe.d depends on the demand 
for such. training and on the available budget ol the project. 

About -64 and 160 trainees attended the course in 1971 and 1972 respectively. These 
trainees r^^ about VNF300 per day a.r n.als^ Tl.e project c.n train 500 participants yearly. 

SHORT TERM TRAINING FOR FARMERS 

Project Leader/informant : Mr. Le Ba ^Pap, 

Head of Agricultural Promotion Section, 
Gia Dinh Agricultural Service, 
1 1 Hung Vuong, Thi Nghe, 
Vietnam. 

Programme : Agricultural Promotion 

General Information 

Clientele : Farmers 

Obiectivefs) ^ : To improve the competence of tamicrs in the following subject- 

^ ^ matter areas: animal husbandry, fish breeding and farming 

techniqiies, enicienl use of ^rm machinery, equipment, and farm 

chemicals such as fertilii^ers. 

Method : Training 

puration ' = 2 to 3 houre each time. 

Other Information 

Thh pruject is aimed at changing Ihc attitudes of farmers and to let them acquire new 
knowledge in the various areas of agriculture and in the advantaps of the adoption of modern 
farming techniques. 

The farmers are pthered at public places such as the village or hamlet oftices, com- 
munal temples, churches, scnools, etc.. to attend "short=tcrm" courses lasting troin ^ to 3 
hours on some brief topics or piobleins which are relevant to farming activUics m the locality. 

TRAINING ACCOUKTANTS FOR FARMER ASSOCIATIONS AND COOPER.ATIVES 

Project Leader/Informant ; Mr. Npyen Phuc Chan, 

Training Service Chief, 
Training' Cent re. 
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Ministiy of Apiculture, 
255 Le Vari Duyet Street, 
Gia Dinh, Vietnam. 
Rural Development, 



Accountants of farnier associations and cooperatives 

To up-grade the competi ice of accountants o*' tanner ass^ia= 

tions and cooperatives 

Residentid traihin|^ 

6 months 



Programme 

Gaierai Infonnation 

Clientele 
Objective(s) 

Method 

3 

Duration 
Other Infc^nrntion 

The^ndning course is intended to provide comprehensive background information on 
farmer associations and cooperatives to accountants who are worWng mth these farmer or^ 
ganizations, and to stimulate an axchanp of field experiences among these professiorials. 

Some of the topics induded in the training are; ftrmer association/cooperative move- 
ments, orpnizaiion of farmers associations and cooparativ- duties of accountants, etc. 

The trainees stay at the training centre where training and bwding faciUti^ are 
available; the trainees also haye the opportunity to visit and see for themselves some farmers 
associations. 

Each.coune soives 25 offiGial participants, and the others are audiiors or observers. In 
1973, 54 trainees attended the course. 

TRAINDJG AGRICULTURAL CADRES AND SPECIALISTS 

Project Leader/Informant : Mr. Phan Huu Trinh, 

Center Wrector, 

Agricultural Improvement Centre 

(Directorate of Agricultural Promotion), 
28 Dinh Chi Street, 
Saigon, Vietnam. 

Propamme : Apicultural Promotion 

Giineral Information 



Clientele 
Objective(s) 

Method 
Duration 



Cadres and Specialists 

To provide pre-service and in-service training for cadres and 
spedahsts in agricuhural extension work in tiie villaps/ 

Training 
2 weeki 
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Other Information 



As part of the agricultural prtJinDti^jn pruparnnie tliis pruject consists of training 
agricultural cadfes and specialists aimed at up=grading the paftieipants' technical compotericc 
both in theory and in practice, particularly in rice production. 

The training is conducted at the Agricultural Improvement Centre in Saigon and in 
th rice fields in Bicn Hoa (30 Knis. from Saigon). 

The training is specifically intended for professional agents such as en^neers, technic 
cians wlio ^aduated froin specialized scliools and extension agents (or cadres) who have not 
been trained in any specialized school but have some practice and field experience. About 494 
trainees completed the course in 1971 and 1972. 

TRAINING IN rAlLORING 

Ft ojec t Lea de r/ 1 n f o mi an t 

Prop am me 

General Information 

Clientele 
Objective(s) 
Method 
Duration 

Other Infomiation 



Miss Iluynii Tlii Kim Ngoc, 
12 Mac Dinh Chi Street, 
Saigon, Vietnam. 

Home economics 

Youtii and adults (especially rural women) 

To train youths and adults in tailoring and dressmaking 

Practical work 

Two to five nionthn 



This project is orpinized by Directorate of Agricultural Promotion. The aim of the 
project is to help jhe rural people to acquire tailoring and dressmaking sldlls either for their 
own benefit or as commercially viable sldlls wliich will give them extra incomes. In addition to ^ 
this project there are other sigiificant ones located in different provinces, but, owing to insecu- 
rity caused by the war, some of them could not ^^nntinue their activities. 

Tliere are also similar projecis established by private institutions. Among others is the 
Hoa Phoung Tailoring School in Gin Dinh, 

TR/ INING LITERACY TEACHERS 

Project Leader/Informant ; Mr, Huynh Trung Ngliia, 

Chief, 

Bac-Lieu'Educational Service. 
Programme : Illiteracy Eradication 

27:< - . . 



General Infomiation 



Clientele 
Objeclive(s) 

Method 

Duration 

Other Information , 



: Teachers of literacy 

: To teach literacy personnel adult education strdtegies 

: Part practical, part classroom work 

; On-going 



This govemment-sponsored project organizes intensive IS-day training courses during 
the suriimer vacation for literacy teachers. Seven hours are spent per day, six days a week. Each 
course has 30 participants, 

TRAINING MANAGERS OF FARMERS ASSOCIATIONS AND COOPERATIVES 



Project Leader/ Informant 



Prograninie 

Geneml Information 

Clientele 
Objeclive(s) 

Method 
Duration 



Mr, Nguyen Phuc Chan^ 
Training Service Chiefs 
Training Center, 
Ministry of Agriculture, 
255 Le Van Duyet, 
Gia Dinhj Vietnam, 

Training Managers of Farmers Associations and Cooperatives 



Officials of local famien associations and cooperatives 

To improve the managerial skills of officios of farmers' associa- 
tions and cooperatives 

Residential training 

Three months 



Other Information 

Tills course is intended to aquip the ofHcials of farniers associations and cooperatives 
with the knowledge and skills necessary for the post of managen The course is conducted at a 
training centre which has teaching and boarding facilities for the participants; the centre has ac- 
cess to pilot sites for practice and observation by the participants. 



In- 1973, about 120 officials of farmer orpnlzations participated in the course. 
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APPENDIX 



INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES CONDUCTING 
NON FORMAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

INDONESIA 



Name of Institution 
Departnittnt of ReUpous Affairs 

Department of Home Affairs 

Departmeni of Justice 
DepartrTient of Public Health 

Department of Finance 



Department oi Manpower. Trans- 
migration and Cooperatives 

Institute of State Administration 

Department of Foreign Affairs 

Department of Education and 
Culture 



Department of Infomiation 

Department of Trade and Ccm- 
merce 

Department of Industry 
Department of Agricuhure 



Department of Soci u Al fairs 



Type Non-Formal Education Activities 

Governmental Personnel upgrading. Community 
development 

Personiiel upgrading, rural commu- 
nity development 

Guidance 

" Personnel upgrading, public health 

centre and family planning 

" Upgrading, courses for treasurers, 

nnance administration and book- 
keeping courses 
* Uppading of personnel, work train- 
ing centre. Mobile Training Unit, 
and Cooperatives 

Upgrading and t mining courses on 
administration and management 

" Courses for personnel 

nUteracy-combatting campaign, 
courses for administrative staff and 
senior administrative staff, youth 
and scout movement, sports, 
courses in home economics, up- 
grading of personnel, community 
leadership training, vocational and' 
technical tmining for rural people 

Upgrading of personnel 

' Uppading of personnel 

" Courses/training 

Uppading of personnel, counselling, 
courses for farmers, publications 
{brc^hures/pa_mphlets, etc,)/ mral 
br^dcasting propammes thrc-T^ 
Radio Republic of Indonesia, 

Social vccation courses, rural social 
institutions, efTorts" for promotion 
of family nutrition, family planning 
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Type Non-Foffmer Education Activities 

guidance effort, courses for puppet 
performers and artists 

Governmental Community development and litera^ 

cy campaip for the very rcmole 
areas, vocational/technical courses 
for ibe military personnel who will 
soon be pensioned* 

Note: There are also private imtitunom conducting uan-fomml education activities (general, 
vocational, religious, art, etc.), but detailed information is. not available. 



Name of Institution 



Department of Defence and Se^ 
curitv . 



Name of Institution 

National Comsmittee for Non- 
Formal Education (CONENF) 

DirectorateOeneral of Education 
(DEMEP) 

Ministry of Comnu.miiy Develop- 
ment 

Centre of Vocational Apprentice- 
siiip 

Directorate of Agriculture 

Faculiy of Arts and Trades 

C.F.PJ^ Hiectricite du Cam- 
bodge 



Nanie of Institution 

Alliance Fran^aise 
Lao- American Ass(x:iati(>!i 
British Council 
LiSAID 



KHMER REPUBLIC 

Type 
Gov^rmnentul 



Private 

LAOS 

Type 
Private 



Forei^i aid 



Non-Fornial Education Activities 

Funciional literacy, women's educa- 
tion 

Literacy for out-of-school youth, 
instructive entertainment for edu- 
Lutional and vocational purposes 

Community development activities 

Extension of centres of vocational/ 
technical training 

Agricultural iraining and agricultural 
promotion 

Training students to be - employed 
in industry' 

Training coLuses for personnel 



Non-Fornial Educatlofi Activities 

liinguage courses 
Language cuun^es 
Language counics 
Technical training 



National Committee (or Func- Guvernmenta) 
lional Literacy 

Community Education Rural Centre 



Functional Literacy 

[-'undanienlal Corumuniiy Hducation 
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Name of Institution 



Type 



Non'-Fonner Education Activities 



Pagodas (Tf^mples) 



Asian airistian Services 



Uo Family Welfare Assocla^on 

Community Training Center of 
Ban Amone 

Lao National Brmdcasting 



Rural Affairs Com.missariaie 
Direction of Adult Education 
School for Home Economics 
Public Health 

Federal Hi^way Adminisirotion 

Lao Police Training Centre 
Custmis Assistance 
Army 

Sub-Dir. of Apicultural Exien 
sion 

Miiiistcre dcs Affaires Rurales 

Public Administration 

Hat Dok Keo Agricultural Pilot 
Project 



Name of Institution 

Malaysian Centre for Develop- 
ment Studies 

Training Division, Manpov^r 
Department 

Prisons Department 



Religious 



Semi-private 
Governmental 



Governmerit & 
USAID 

Gove rn mental 



MALAYSIA 

Type 
Govern mental 



Fundamental relipous and moral 
education 

Language and technical training 

courses 

Family Planning 

Vocational training & literacy 

Hygiene^ healthy rural & primary 
education pro^amme. 

Vocational & technical training 

Literacy / 

Home economicb ^ / 

Hy^ene 

Technical tmining 

Technical raining 
Technical assistance 
Literacy 

Farmers training 

Professional training 
Technical training 
Technical training 



Non-Formal Education Activities 
Seminars 

Industrial training 

Industrial and VcKjational tmining 
to inmates 
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Name of Institution 

Servi.:c>> Rch;ibilitati()n and Cure 
Divisiofi MiniMTN' of SiKlal Wcl = 
fiiiv 

(Hiliure DiMsi'^i!, Minisiry of 
Culture. Voulli und Sports 

Youth Division. Ministry urCiil- 
ture, Youth and Sptiris 

Spurts Division, Ministry tifCuh 
ture. Youth (uu! Spnris 

I raiuing Division, Federal Lnnd 
IX* ve 1 npi ne n t A u t h ori t y 

Mother and Child lleulth Unit, 
Ministry of Health 

Further Hduculion I'uit, Minis^ 
try of iUlucation 

Cunuuunity DevchnMiiunt Divi^ 
sion, Miriistr)' ot^ Rural f>;' 
velopnicni 

Deparinienl ot ('(ioiK'nitive De- 
vel upnicn i 

Coiniei! tor the huligenous Petv 
pie (MARA) 

Deparinient of Inlonnation 

Nuticinal Productivity Centre. 
Peiuling Jaya, 

CfOudwill [division. Ministry of 
Niitional Unity 

Agricultural Division, Ministry 

Agriculture and Fisheries 
pislierics Division. Ntinistty of 
^ffriculture and Fislieries 

Veterinary Division. Ministry ot 
Agriculture and Fisheries 

St. Juhirs Anibulance Bn ';ide ^ 



Type 

G civernmcnia 



Serni-Govtj/ 



Govern men tt] 



Governmental 
Sem.i-Crovt . 

GoveninuMital 
Govcni men till 



N on = 
Govurnn?entai 



Non^Fomial Education Activities 

Remedial and Vocationul Training 
to the haiuiicupped, women, ^rls 
and theiiged. 

Culture training, cnuffes and talks 



.eaderehip and vocational training 



Sports training 

FHLDA settlers* training 

Health programmes for mothers and 
children 

General Education 

Community development and skill 
training councs for people in rural 
areas, reli^ous education (Islam), 
Home economics, Literacy 

Fducation and training for all types 
ot Cooperative Societies 

0n4he-joh training. Vocational 
training in institutions 

Civics assemblies and talks to iden- 
tillable lurnct groups 

Courses in management, tlnance 
etc. to managers, supervisore in 
industries and commerce 

National unity chisses 

Hducation C)f t'arniers in. modern 
m e t h o ds o i" a g ri c u 1 1 u r e 
Marine and fresh water tlshing, 
courses for frcsli water ilsh fanners 

Training of the rural population ^ 
in improved tcclmiqucs otTivcstock 
and poultiy husbandry 

Public Service Fducation to Youth 
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Name of Institution Type 
4B Youth Movement Non-Govcmmental 
Malaysian Trades Union Congress 
Malaysian Youth Council 

Cmincil of Churches, Malaysia Relipous 



Malayan Association for the 
Blind 

Home Ecanornlcs Association of 
Malaysia 

Association for Retarded Chil= 
dn^n, Penan g 

Association for Retarded Cliil= 
dren, Selangor 

Association for Spastic Children, 
J oh ore 

Association for Spastic Children, 
Penang 

Association for Spastic Qiildren, 
Selangor 

National Union of Malaysian 
Students 

National Association for the 
Deaf, Malaysia 

Malaysian Red Cross Association 



Non- 
Govcrnniental 



Non^Fonnal Education Activities 
Education to Youth 
Trade Union Education 
Education and welfare of youths 
Reli^ous Education 
Education and training for the blind 

Promotion of Home Economics 
Education 

Education of retarded children 

Education of retarded children 

Education and iraintng of children 

Education and training of children 

Education and training of children 

Education of students throu^ Se- 
niinars, Conferences, Work Groups, 
etc. 

Education and training of the deaf 
Pubjic service education 



Girf Guides Association 

Boy Scouts Association of Malaysia 

Federation of Family Planning 
Associations, Malaysia 

¥,M.C.A, 
Y,W,C,A. 

P^rsatuan Silat Gayong Malaysia 
Tae Kwan Do Association 
Judo Club 



Educati on and training in citizenship 
Education and training in citizenship 
Family Planning Education 

Education and \y8lfare of its mem- 
bers 

Education and Welfare of its mem- 
bers r.. , 

Education in martial arts 
Education in martial arts 
Education in martial arts 
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Name of Institution Type 

PERKIM (National AssDciation of Religioiis 
Islanu Malaysia) 

Muslim Women's Welfare Board, Non- 
Peninsular Malaysia Governmental 

National Council of nncn's 
Orgmization 

Malaysian Buui Jiist Association 
Maktab Federal 

Institute Pinipinan Dinamis 



Institute Malnysia Gayn 



Yayasan An da Gay a Pas 



Associated Bducational System 
Gay a Pos 

Yayasan Pendidikan (Gaya Pos) 
Malaysia 

Maktab Adabi (Gaya Pos) 
(Cawangan Timor) 

Raj Correspondence Coilege 

Malayan Correspondence College 



Cajhbridge Correspondence Scliool 



Stamford College (Not regstered ) 
in Malaysia) 



Non-Fonnal Education Activities 

Religious education to Mvilims and 
Muslim converts 

Bducation and Wei Aire of Muslim 
wmicn 

Education and welfare of women 

Education and- welfare of Buddhists 

Formal Education subjects (Cor- 
respondence Education) 

Formal Education subjects-Malay 
medium (Correspondence Educa- 
tion) 

Formal Education subjects-English 
& Malay (Correspondence Educa- 
tion) 

School Certificate and Hi^icr 
School CertiHcate Examination 
subjects-Malay medium (Correspon- 
dence Education) 

Secondar>^ level education (Corres- 
pondence Education) 

School and Higher School Certifi- 
cate : ihjects-Malay(Correspondence 
Education) 

School and^ Higliej School Certifi- 
cate subjects -Ma lay (Correspondence 
Education) 

School Certificate subjects (Cor- 
respondence Education) 

Foniial Education from Lower to 
Higlier School Certificate examina- 
tions (Correspondence Education) 

Formal education' from. Lower to 
Hitler School Certificate examina- 
tions (Corrcspondence Education) 

Formal, Secretarial, Accountancy, 
Commercial Education (Corres- 
pondence Education) 
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PHILFPPINES 



Nsme of Institution 
Civil Service Commission 



National Manpower & Youth 
Council 



Department of Commerce & 
Industry, Bureau of Printing 

Bureau of Forestry & the Re- 
fofestation Adm, of the Dept. 
of Agri. & Natural Resources; 
Bureau of Public Works, Telc^ 
^ communications and Public 
Hi#iwgya of the Dept, of Public 
Works & Communications 

Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Department of Social Wcl- 



Bureau of Youth Welfare, De- 
part men i of Social Welfare 



Productivity & Development Cen- 
tre of the NED A 



Forest Products Research & 
dustries Development Commis- 
sion, National Science and De- 
velopment Board 

Np^^onal sfnstijute of Technolo^ 
g National Science and De-* 
veiopment Board 



Type NtHi^Formal Education Activities 

Governmental In-Service Training (Orientation, 
Employee Development, Supervi- 
sory/Exec,, Prof./Technicd) 

" Training of out-of-'Schooi youth 

and unemployed adults, Uppading 
industrial skills^basic skills develop- 
ment 

^ Apprenticeship training for pros- 
pective employees 

'* Apprenticeship programme for pro- 

fessional, technical & sub-profes- 
sional skills 



Philippines' 
ComtTUssion, 



Atomic Ener©^ 
. National Science 



Settlement Food Programme, Socio- 
Eco= Advancement Progranime, 
Sheltered Employment Progmmme 
for drug addicts, released prisoners, 
handicapped, both ^ physically & 
mentally & other special groups 

Mini-Agri business, small-scale home 
industries ^s bag making, mat weav- 
ing, cef amies, pottery, rattan & 
bamboo crafts 

Providing member orpiiizations 
with more comprehensive know- 
ledge in techno-managerial techni- 
ques throu^ seminar & wortehops 

Providing training for technician 
in different skills in the field of 
forest products as veneer & ply- 
wood technolo^, wood identifi- 
cation, & dry kihi operation 

Technical Laboratory Training Pro- 
gram on-the-job training for new 
p-aduates in the physical and ^iplo- 
gcal sciences and engneering fields 

a.. short-term post-college train- 
ing in variouS 'fields of nuclear 



Name of Institution 

and Dovelopment Bmrd 



Type 



Tlie Philippine Textile Research 
Institute Programmes 



Metals industry Development 
Center ■ 



National Water & Air Pollution 
Control Gommission ( - 



Governmentnl 



All Vocational Schpols under 



" the Department of 
& Culture 



Education 



St. Sch'olastica^s Colle^, Manila 
I 



Private; 
religious 



Non-Former Education Activities 

science, offering basic sidlls 
on ladio^sotope technique 
for researchers^ educators^ 
d^tors; conducting.skills up- 
grading for science faculties^ 
providing advanced courses in 
nuclear technique for' ust, 
in industry, ^ealth/medicine, 
powers agriculture & chemis* 
try. 

b. Apprentices training 

c. Special classes-lectures & la- 
boratory demonstrations 
ven to various school-univer- 
sity^ groups or classes on spe- 
cial topics 

d. In-service train in g--short cour- 
ses for technical and nOTi- 
technical personnel and week- 
ly seminars gven by PAEC 
scholars & researchers 

Courses related to technical aspects 
of Textile lndustry=quality con- 
trol, machine operation, mainten- 
ance mechanics, finishing Sl tex- 
tile design ' 

Giving seminars on metals to sub- 
scriber-industries in their individual 
plants upon request^ focusing on 
niodem technolo^ of the metals 
industry 

Seminars aimed at creating interest 
' in air and water pollution control, 
specifically^ to safeguard health of 
human belnp and to counter-act 
the hazards of^air and water pol- 
lution. 

Extension Service on' food pre- 
paration, meal management & bak- 
ing, short vocational courses ,(60 hr, 
courses) for out-6f-school youths 

Classes for housewives where rudi- 
ments of housekeeping, sewing. 



Name of Institution 



Type 



Non-Fonnal Education ActMties 



St. Rita's College, Maiiila 

Mt, View College, Bukidnon; 
Maguinianao Academy, Davao; 
Siiliman University, Diimaguete 
City; Xavier Univ., ^vao City; 
Mindanao Univ., Davao City; 
Cebu Institute of Medicine, Cebu 
City; MarybioU Academy, ^vao; 
Swthwastern University, Cebu 
City; St. Louis University, Ba- 
|uio city. 

La Concordia Collegej Manila 



Sta. Isabel College, Manila 



Private, rclipous 
Private 



Marian SchooU Manila 



Name of Institution 
National Librar^^ 
Institute of Educalion 

Staff Training Institute 

Polica Academy 

Adult Education Bc^rd 



Extra-mural Studies Deparlment 

National Productivity Board 
Public Utilities Board 
Port of Sin ore Authority 
People's Association 



Private, 
Private, reli^ous 
Private 

SINGAPORE 

Type 
Governmental 



Statutory 
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instant care ar5 tau^t. 

Weekly mfomial classes \^ith bogprs 

Community extension propamme 
the main tarpt of \^ch is the 
adwncement , throu^ literacy 
classes, agricultural projects, health 
& sanitation programmes of out- 
of-school youths 



Manpower & Vocational Programme 
in Automotive, Garment Produc- 
tion, Cosmetolo©^ 

Adult education for the indigents 
as part of the practicum require- 
ment in the education course 

Health Education ^ven to mothers 
m pre & post natal visits, 



Non Formal Education/ Aetivitits 

Talks, forums, reading; groups 
In-Service training 
In-service training 

in=service training, language. Gen- 
eral education 

Language Studies Courses, General 
Educatioh, Cwnmercial Education, 
Further EdLcation, Vocational/ 
Technical Education, Vocational 
Preparatoty Courses 

Varimis types of courses at tertiary 
level 

Manapment Courses 
In-Service courees 
In -service .courses - 
Vocational/Cultural/Socid activities 



Name of Institution 

Econcmic Develonmenl Bcxird 
NQtional Youth Leadership Train- 
ing Institute 

Sinppore Insihutc of Manrigcment 

Singapore Institute of Personnel 
Manugement 

Singapore Planning & Urban 
Research Group 

National Trades Union Congress 

YMCA 
YWCA 

Malay Youth Literary Ass^iation 
Ramnkrishna Mission 

Reli^ous Groups 

Name of Institution 
National Security Council 

Bureau of National Siatisiics 
'Public Relations Department 
Chulalongkorn University 



Public Service Division, Prime 
Minhter's Office 

National Youth Commission 

Fim Arts Department, 
Ministry of Education 

Thammasart University 



Public Welfare r^partmunt, Mi- 
nistry of Interior 



Type , 
'Statuton- 

Professional 



Voluntary 



Reiigiuus 

THAILANT) 

Type 
Governniental 
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Non-Formal EdLicatlon Activities 

In'Scr%ice courses 
Leadership counes 

MaiKipnient Courses 
Managcnient Courses 

Talks and research 

Sldll training and trade union 
courses 

C omme rci al /q ult u ral c ou rses 
Recreational courses 
Talks 

Language cburses 
Cultural/roiigious courses 



Non-Formal Education Activities 

Youth tmining in vocational sldlls, 
public library services 
Training in Basic Statistics 
Training of public relations personnel 

Special lectures, training courses 
far government officials in com* 

putcT science, education adminis- 

r 

t ration, etc. 

Special training courses for adminls- 
inJtors 

Youth tfaining programme 

Museums and library sarvices for the 
public 

Summer courses, special lectures, 
dissemination programme in Social 
Studies, Humanities 

Vocational training programme for 
women under cmfinement, yoca- 
tional training for youths and the 
physically handicapped, youth cen- 
^ ters, public library services 
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Name of institiitloa 

Labor Department, Ministry of 
inLcriof 

Penitentiary Depaftmeiu, Mmis^ 
tp/ of interior 



Community Dcvelopimni De^ 
parlnienl. Ministry o\ Intcnnr 

Local Administmtion Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Intenor 

General Education Ctepartment. 
Ministry of Education 



Fine Arts Urii verity 



Govern Ricntal 



Nan-Fornial Gducalion Activities 
Pi^'Seivice and in=service training 

TniMifiigs, both academic and voca- 
■ionaL state prisoners, youth 
center and libraiy services for 
state prisoners. 

Vo(oalional training programme, li- 
h niry M^rvict^s 

Troining of youths^ adolescents 
arid voluntaiy personnel 

Adult schools both In academic 
and vocational streams, mobile and 
sJaUonury vocational training 
schoolF 

Summor courses 



Religous Affairs Department, 
Ministry of Education 

National Library, Ministry of 
Education 

Taachers\ Council (Kurusapha) 

Court for youtlts and adoles- 
cents. Ministry of Justice 

Department of Technical and 
Economic Cooperation, Office 
^of the Prime Minister 

Agricidtural Promotion Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Cooperatives 

Department of Apiculture, Mi- 
nistry of Agriculture and CD- 
operatives 

Industrial Promotion Depart^ 
ment, Ministry of Industi^ 

Commercial RelaiionK Depatt^ 
ment. Ministry of C^ommerce 



Religious Education ProgramiiiC tor 
the public 

Public libraries service 



Summer Education Progranimes for 
teachers 

Training programme in academic 
and vocational education for those 
under Gonrinement 

Training in English for government 
personnel expected to go abroad 

Vocational Training Programmes 
for the general public, public educa- 
tion progmmmes such as special 
lectures, pane] discussions^ etc. = 

Training in specialized skills such as 
sericulture, cotton storage, mbbcr 
growing, etc. 

Training in specialized skills such as 
potteryv handincrafts, etc. 

Tralninifor small industry business 
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Name of Institution Trpc 

Health Promellon Depart msnt, Governmonfal 
MmiKti^r ofPuliiicHerilth 

Und Tnmspr)R Department, 
Mlnistiy of rontmuniciition 

Educaiion Secrioju Bangkok 
Metros rjk 

Pubiic Sefviees Scci^o^, Bangkok 
Metropolis 

St)Cial Welfiire Council Private 

National Coiincil for \V«ncn 
War Veterans ARSOciation 

Tlie Foundation for Tliailund 
Rural Reconsimction MovenHont 

VIETNAM 

Name of Institution Type 

Ministry of Culture, Education Govurnmental 
and Youth 

Ministry of NationQl Defence 

Ministry of Social V/elfare 
Ministry of Labour 

Ministry of AgriculUiru 

Ministr>^ of Uthnic D'cvelopmenl 

Ministry of War Veteians 



Non-Forvnai Education Actlvitiss 

Training in hygienes, library services 
in tlie heujth c^n^ers 

In-service* training for public trsns- 
purtnticn service persoi^nel ^uch as 
drivers, fare coiicctore, inspectQ^s 

Ceneral ediication programmes tor 
ndulis, libran^ services, public educa- 
tion programmes such as special 
loc lures and panel discussions 

f^biic education programmes 

Youth centers, public education 
progranimeSs radio and television 
programmes 

Vcxational training for the general 
public 

General education programmes 
for adults fn conjunction with 
the Adult Education Division 

Community development, agricui- 
tural extension serwc, 'function^ 
literacy classes 



Non-Formal Education Aetlvlti^ 

Literacy, cultural eomplementationj 
aduU vocational training 

Cultural complementation for Sar- 
vicemenj vocational training fur 
servicomen, 

Vocatioiial training for warvictims 

Vocational orientation and training 
for workers 

Promotion of agri^^t.iltuml develop* 
ment (Guiding farm techniquffis) 

Cultural complemenlation and voca- 
tional training for ethnic minorities 

Vocatioriri] training for physically 
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Nanie of Institutinn 



Type 



Govern muntai 



Non-Fomial EducatiGii AcHviiics 
imlu servicemen (Class 2) bofcfO 
their dBcharoi?, -diKchafpd service* 
men, linhtiy disnbkd scrvice^mcti 
war orphans and widows, govern- 
ment oiTicials' orphojis. 

Cultural complementntion, voca- 
tional training. 



Victnarn Association for Pop\ilar 
Education (Hoi-G'iaoDiic Binh- 
Dan) 



Association of Popular Culture 
(lloi^Van-Fk^ Binh Dan) 

Association for the Promotion of 
People's Snt^Ilectuality (Hd Din- 
Tri) 

Literature and Finu Arts Cent.t 
(TrungTsm Vyn^loc NFU^-^TliLial) 

Association of Military Writers 
and Artist''^ 

Vieinamcse Scoait Accnciaiion 

A.^sociuUon fur Dnig Endicaiioii 

Association for PrcMnarriagc 
Education ; 

' Workshop and We^fure Centre 
for Rc^chiimed Wpmen 

Rfi^education Centre lor iuvunde 
Delinquents 



Hon- 
Governmental 



Establishins schools, free or partly- 
free complernentary courses, pub^ 
lishing 'boo'p3 and mapzines, or- 
gaaizing lectures and educational 
plays 

Potytechnica] courses, libraries, pub-^ 
lishing liouse 

Publishing boota and magazines, 
orpnizing culturo! complemcnta- 
tjon courses 

Cultural and artistic complemsnto- 
tion for the masses 
Training in culture and arts ^ 



Scouts prQi^ammes 

Drug prevention, abstiinence and 
emdication 

Prcpanitory education for proe*pec- 
tive lu^sbiiindfi and wives 

Prcfititute re-education 

Re-eduCLition of juvenne dt^Hn- 
qu.ents 
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